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THE LION’S HEAD. 


























{Uh 
. . .* . 4 : , 
Wr have received the subjoined Letter from Mr. Herbert—the explana- f i | 
tion is best given in his own words. the 
sin—I know not howa copy of my letter to a friend, descriptive of the late Coronation, : BF 


an error which has crept into the account. You make me state, that the Marquis of 
Anglesea had considerable difficulty in managing his horse during the retreat: this was 
not the fact. My Lord Howard of Effingham (tenderly be it spoken) was troubled in 
his departure, and did not make, what the old nurses call, a good end; but the Mar- e 
quis rode gracefully and nobly. And I must beg that you will do him justice with 
your readers, by correcting the passage. 

{ cannot conclude without expressing my deep sense of the honour you have done me, 
by placing my post-office prose in so intelligent and pleasant a work as the LONDON 
MAGAZINE. May I try my hand again ? * 


‘ell into your hands; but as you have thought fit to print it, I trust you will correct 1 
4 





I am, Sir, yours respectfully, . ; Ht a4 
Albany, Aug. 1821. EDWARD HERBERT. 


The Theban, who requests us to address D. D. soars far beyond the limits th 
of the Lonpon MaGazine: witness if 
The meditation fix’d, the silentness i 


Of yon lone figure on the dark shore sitting, ; 
So weltering in abstraction. ' | 
? 
.s 
' 


This is our condition, after reading our Correspondent’s verses. 





T. T. T.’s lines to “ my Mary,” are not amiss for a lover rising fifteen. 
We shall be glad to hear from him again upon his coming of age. 





‘e 
Colin has sent us a Summer Pastoral, and says that he can supply us with “% 
one every month.—Has he always got sheep in his pen? ‘ 





Beta’s proposal of Scripture Sonnets, “ two a month or so,”—is kind, but 
we have no desire to see the Scriptures cut up into sonnets. His Poem on 
Fame will bring neither him nor us any. 


Fenicia is put under cover as desired. J. W. has not “ the Honour of 
addressing ” The lines addressed to a Catalpa are ingenious, but 
they want more than we can give them to become good poetry. We abjure 
the * Ghosts” of L. 








> at ee eS. — 


A Constant Reader having read in our “ last Work, No. II. entitled the 
Drama, or Theatrical Magazine,” that the Champion at Covent Garden “ has 
hacked himself into our good graces ;” urgently requests that the public 
should know (after the manner of Bottom’s interpretation of himself) that 
the Champion is not the Champion, but Mr. Collett, formerly Riding Master 
of Mr. Astley’s Amphitheatre, the old original Blood Red Knight. 





We have not received the “ Trifles forwarded by ®.” There are three of 


our pomenpententes all using this signature. The Packet from B— is 
received, 












* Ves. 





Lion’s HEab. 
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We really cannot think of inserting such verses as the followmg :— 
THE CHAMPION’S FAREWELL, 
_ Otium cum Dignitate. 
Here! bring me my breeches, my armour is over ; 
Farewell for some time to my tin pantaloons ; 
Double mill’d kerseymere is a kind of leg clover, 
Good luck to broad cloth for a score or two moons ! 


Here! hang up my helmet, and reach me my beaver, 
This avoirdupois weight of glory must fall ; 

I think on my life that again I shall never 
Take my head in a saucepan to Westminster-hall. 


Oh, why was our family born to be martial ? 

Tis a mercy this grand show-of-fight day is up, 
I do not think Cato was much over-partial 

To back through the dishes, with me and my cup. 
By the blood of the Dymokes I'll sit in my lodging, 

And the gauntlet resign for ** neat gentleman’s doe :”” 
If I ride, I will ride, and no longer be dodging 

My horse’s own tail "twixt Duke, Marquis, and Co. 
No more at my horseman-ship folks shall make merry, 

For I'll ship man and horse, and ** show off,”’—not on shore ; 
No funnies for me! I will ride in a wherry ; 

They feather’d my scull—but I'll feather my oar. 


So Thomas take Cato, and put on his halter, 

And give him some beans, since I now am at peace ; 
If a champion is wanted, pray go to Sir Walter, 

And he'll let you out Marmions at sovereigns a-piece. 
The ladies admired the pyebald nag vastly, 

And clapp’d his old sober-sides into the street : 
Here’s a cheque upon Child, so my man go to Astley, 

Pay the charge of the charger, and bring a receipt. 


N. of Margate, says he means to send us “ A Marine Subject.” W: 
hope it will be a Mermaid. 

‘Summer Holidays” are very pretty, and might be relished by those 
who are young enough to enjoy them in reality—but the world is not so 
young as it was. 

Philogenes’ “ Verses to the Matchless Orinda,” are defective in the title, 
as our legal adviser informs us; Mrs. Katherine Phillips was once married. 
We thought we saw some other flaws not less fatal to his pretensions. 





rhe article on H—— is written with too much asperity. If piquant 
means personal, we decline the other Communications offered by Aliquis. 

Henry has some good stuff in him, but it is as much as our place is worth 
to oblige him. “ Sweet Quarter of the Year” tickled our kidneys. We 
suspect #1. ZL. is a relation of his ; the same answer will apply to both. 

On Modes of Sepulture, by M. should have been addressed (like a funeral 
society's hand bill) “ To those who wish to be buried.” 





Many other Signatures are waiting for answers, but, to be brief, they 
must guess at the reasons of our refusal. 
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TRADITIONAL 


LITERATURE. 


No. IX. 


JUDITH MACRONE 


THE PROPHETESS. 


But Tam haunted by a fearful shape— 

Some hated thing which sharp fear forms of shadows ; 
Something which takes no known form, yet alarms 
Me worse than my worst foeman arm’d in proof— 
Something which haunts my slubers—tinds me out 
In my deep dreams—in fiercest strife, when blood 
Runs rife as rivulet water—in quiet peace 

When rustic songs abound— in silent prayer, 

For prayer, too, have I tried —still is it there— 
Now—now—the dismal shadow stalks before me, 


More visible than ever. 


‘Tur whole course of Annan-wa- 
ter, in Dumfries-shire, is beautiful ; 
irom where it arises among the up- 
land pastures, in the vicinity of the 
sources of the Clyde and the Tweed, 
and winding its way by old church- 
yard, decayed castle, Roman en- 
campment, and battle-field—through 
fine natural groves, and well-culti- 
vated grounds, finally unites its wa- 
ters with the sea of Solway, after 
conferring its name on the pretty 
little borough of Annan. The in- 
terior of the district, it is true, pre- 
sents a singular mixture of desolate 
nature and rich cultivation ; but the 
immediate banks of the river itself 
are of a varied and romantic charac- 
ter. At every turn we take, we 
come to nooks of secluded and fairy 
beauty—groves of fine ancient trees, 
coeval with the ruined towers they 
embosom— clumps of the most beau- 
tiful holly, skirted with rones, or 
irregular rows of hazel, wild cherry, 

Vor. 1V. 


Old Play. 


and wild plum, remains of mili- 
tary or feudal greatness, dismantled 
keeps or peels, and repeated ves- 
tiges of broad Roman roads and 
ample camps, with many of those 
massive and squat structures, vault- 
ed, and secured with double iron 
doors, for the protection of cat- 
tle, in former times, from reavers 
and forayers. The river itself has 
attractions of its own: its inconsi- 
derable waters are pure; and the 
pebbles may be numbered in the 
deepest pools, save when the stream 
is augmented by rains ; and for the 
net, the liester, and the fly-hook, it 
produces abundance of salmon, gril- 
ses, herlings, and trouts. The pea- 
santry are as varied in their charac- 
ter as the district they inhabit. A- 
griculture and pasturage claim an 
equal share in the pursuits of almost 
every individual ; and they are dis- 
tinguished from the people of many 
other lowland districts by superior 
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strength, agility, and courage: the 
free mountain air, gentle labour, and 
variety of pursuits, give a health 
and activity which fit them for mar- 
tial exercises; and they have, per- 
haps, more of a military air about 
them, than the inhabitants of any 
of the neighbouring vales. Many 
strange, romantic, and martial sto- 
ries, linger among them; and those 
who have the good fortune to be 
admitted to their friendship, or their 
fireside, may have their condescen- 
sion richly repaid by curious oral 
communications, in which history, 
true and fabulous, and poetry, and 
superstition, are strangely blended to- 
gether. The tale of the spirit which 
lor many generations has haunted 
the castle of Spedlans, will have its 
narrative of ordinary horror accom- 
panied by fairy legends, and tradi- 
tions more romantic in their origin, 
and more deeply steeped in the dews 
of superstition, 

One fine September morning, for 
the combined purpose of angling, ga- 
thering nuts, andexploring the strong- 
holds of the ancient heroes of Annan- 
dale-the Hlallidays, the Jardines, 
the Carlyles, the Bells, and the Irv- 
ings, | proceeded up the river bank, 
and employed my fish-rod with a 
success which drove me in’ despair 
to nut-gathering. It was past mid- 
day when | arrived at a fine bold 
sweep of the stream, where the 
shade of the bordering groves was 
invitinegly cool, and the green-sward 
fresh, sott, and untrodden. The 
sun was, to use the expression ofa 
Scottish poet— wading ‘mang the 
mist,’ or as a fastidious Englishman 
would say, * struggling amid driz- 


aly rain,” which abated the heat of 


the luminary, and rendered the grass- 
blade cool and moist. A large oak- 
tree or two, set down in the random 
beauty of nature, adorned the nar- 
row holm, or bordering of green- 
sward, between the wood and the 
water; while at the extremity of the 
walk, where the stream was limited 
by projecting rocks, stood the re- 
mains of one of those square peels, 
or towers of refuge, already alluded 
to. The building was roofless : and 
the walls had been lessened in their 
heiglit by violence; while from its 
mterior ascended a thin blue smoke, 
which, curling away among = the 





straight stems of the trees, escaped 
into the free air through the Upper 
boughs of the grove. Between the 
tower and the river lay many webs 
of fine linen, bleaching on the grass: 
while from the ruin itself came the 
uninterrupted) merriment of soine 
country maidens—a singular med!ey 
of open laughter, fragments of song, 
and taunts about courtship, and 
sarcasms on the lack of lovers.— 
‘“ Lads!” said a shrill voice, « | 
never saw such soulless coofs — ane 
would think we had ne’er a tooth in 
our head, or a pair o' lips for the 
kissing.” * Kissing, indeed!” said 
another; Ane would think ow 
lips were made for nought save 
supping curds or croudy, and_ thiat 
we were suspected of witchera! 
here we have been daidling in this 
den of woe and dool trom blessed 
sun-rise, and deil a creature with 
hair on its lip has mistaken its road, 
and come near us. I think ancient 
spunk and glee be dead and gone 
from merry Annan-water.”—* Ah, 
my bonnie lasses,” interrupted an 
old woman, half choked with a 
church-yard cough, ‘1 mind wee! 
in the blessed year fifteen we had a 
bonnie bleaching in this very place 
there was Jeany Bell, and hat 
Bell, her cousin, who had a mis- 
fortune at forty, and was made an 
honest woman at fifty-eight ; and 
there was Bell Irving and me,—lads! 
we had the choice of the parish ; ye 
might have heard the caressing 0 
our lips as far as the Wylichole ; 
and what would ye think—Pate Ir- 
ving, now a douce man and a godly, 
was the wantonest of all. Ah, my 
bonnie kimmers, that was a night. 
This description of departed joys 
seemed to infuse its spirit into the 
younger branches of the establisl- 
ment ; for while I pondered how I 
might introduce myself to these wa- 
ter-nymphs with discretion and hu- 
mility, I observed a young rosy 
face, ornamented with a profusion 
of glistering nut-brown locks, pre- 
jected past the porch, and recot- 
noitring me very stedfastly. A fore- 
head with dark eyes and raven hai! 
instantly assisted in the serutiny ; and 
presently the head of the ancient 
dame herself appeared, obtruded he- 
yond them both — like Care looking 
out between Mirth and Joy im a mno- 
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dern allegory. A Tartan night-cap 


endeavoured in vain to restrain her 
matted and withered hair, which the 
comb had not for along while sought 
tu shed, or the scissars to abridge ; 
her cheeks were channeled; and a 
pair of spectacles perched on a nose 
something of the colour and shape 
of a lobster’s claw, assisted her in 
drawing conclusions from the ap- 
pearance of a stranger. I heard 
the tittering and whispering of the 
maidens; but the voice of the old 
woman aspired to something more 
elevated than a whisper, and mingled 
counsel and scolding in equal quan- 
tities. * A fisher, indeed!” respond- 
ed the sybil to the queries of one 
of her greener companions— and 
what's he come to fish?—a snow- 
white web from the bottom of our 
cauldrou—Aye, aye, cause he has ae 
handsome leg, and something of a 
merry ee mind ye, I say na twa— 
ye christen his calling honest. — He’s a 
long black fallow with a tinker look, 
and Pll warrant there’s no his mar- 
row from Longtown to Lochmaben, 
for robbing hen-roosts; and yet I 
shouldna wonder, Mysie Dinwoodie, 
it ye held tryst with that strange lad 
for a whole night, with no witness 
save the blessed moon.” ‘ Hout 
now, Prudence Caird,” said the fair- 
haired girl, ‘* ye are thinking on the 
mistake ye made with Pate John- 
stone, of Dargavel—and how ye 
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failed to memd it with Dick Bell 
0’ the Cowfloshan.” The secret his- 
tory of the old woman's unhappy 
loves was interrupted by the appear- 
ance of a very handsome girl, who, 
bearing refreshments for her me- 
nials, glided through the grove, with 
a foot so light and white —a look so 
sweet—a high white forehead, shaded 
with locks clustering over the tem- 
ples--and with eyes so large,so bright, 
and blue, that she seemed a personi- 


fication of the shepherd maidens of 


Scottish song. Two fine moorland 
dogs accompanied her: they sat as 
she sat, stood as she stood, and 
moved as she moved. She withdrew 
from her companious, and approach- 
ed where I stood, with a look at 
once so sweet and demure, that, 
trespasser as I imagined myself to 
be, I was emboldened to abide a 
rebuke, which 1 hoped would come 
softened from such sweet lips. 
Though apparently examining the 
progress of her linen towards perfect 
whiteness, and approaching me ra- 
ther by a sidelong than a direct 
step, l observed, by a quick glance 
of her eye, that I was included in 
her calculations. I was saved the 
confusion which a bashful person 
feels in addressing a stranger, by a 
voice from the river-bank, which, 
ascending from a small knoll of green 
willows, sang with singular wildness 
some snatches of an old ballad. 


© Annan runs smoothly atween its green banks; 
The ear may scarce listen its flowing ; 
Ye may see ‘tween the ranks of the lofty green trees 
The golden harvest glowing; 
And hear the horn wound—sece the husbandman’s bands 
Fall on with their sharp sickles bright in their hands. 


2. 


I have seen by thy deep and romantic stream 
The sword of the warrior flashing ; 
I have seen through thy deep and thy crystal stream 
The barbed war steeds dashing : 
There grows not a green tree—there stands not a stone, 
But the fall of the valiant and noble has known. 


When the song ceased, I observed 
two hands shedding apart the thick 
willows, while an eye glanced for a 
moment through the aperture on the 
young maiden and me. A song of 
4 gentler nature instantly followed— 


and I could not help imagining, that 
my companion felt a particular in- 
terest in the minstrel’s story. The 
time and the place contributed to 
the charm of the sweet voice and the 
rustic poetry. 

T2 
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BONNIE MARY 


1 


Bonnie Mary Hal 
Turn again, I call you ; 
If you go to the dewy wood 


liday, 
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HALLIDAY. 








Sorrow will befal you: 

The ringdove from the dewy wood 
Is wailing sore, and calling ; 

And Annan-water, ‘tween its banks, 
Is foaming far and falling. 


) 


Gentle Mary Halliday, 
Come, my bonnie lady ; 

Upon the river’s woody bank 
My steed is saddled ready ; 

And for thy haughty kinsmen’s threats 
My faith shall never faulter ; 

The bridal banquet’s ready made, 
The priest is at the altar. 


3. 


Gentle Mary Halliday, 
The towers of merry Preston 
Have bridal candles gleaming bright, 
So busk thee, love, and hasten ; 
Come, busk thee, love, and bowne thee 
Through Tinwald and green Mouswal , 
Come, be the grace and be the charm 
To the proud towers of Machusel. 


Bonnie Mary Halliday, 
Turn again, | tell you: 
Mor wit, an’ grace, an’ loveliness, 
What maidens may excel you: 
Though Annan has its beauteous dames, 
And Corrie many a fair one, 
We canna want thee from our sight, 
Thou lovely and thou rare one. 


Bonnie Mary Halliday, 
When the cittern’s sounding, 

We'll miss thy lightsome lily foot 
Amang the blythe lads bounding : 
The summer sun shall freeze our veins, 
The winter moon shall warm us, 
Ere the like of thee shall come again, 

To cheer us and to charm us. 


During the song, 1 walked uncon- 
sciously down to the river-bank, and 
stood on a small promontory which 
projected into the stream; it was 
bordered with willows and wild- 
flowers, and the summit, nibbled by 
some pet sheep, was as smooth as the 
softest velvet. Here | obtained a full 
view of this singular songstress. She 
was seated among the willows, on the 
indented bank, with her bare feet in 
the stream: a slouched straw hat, 


filled with withered flowers, an 
black-cock and peacock feathers, lay 
at her side; and its removal allowed 
a fine fleece of hazel-coloured hair to 
fall down on all sides, till it curled ov 
the grass. he wore a boddice o! 
green tarnished silk ; her lower g@!- 
ments were kilted in the thrifty 
fashion of the country maidens ot 
Caledonia ; and round her neck and 
arms she wore—as much, it is true, 
for a charm, as an ornament—seve- 











ral bracelets of the hard, round, and 
bitter berries of the mountain-ash, 
or witch-tree. “ It is poor Judith 
Macrone, Sir,” said the maiden, 
who with the privilege of a listener 
had come close to my side.—** She 
has found her bed in the wild woods 
for some weeks, living on nuts and 
plums: I wish the poor demented 
maiden would come and taste some 
of my curds and cream.” ~~ Judith 
rose suddenly from her seat, and 
scattering some handfuls of wild- 
lowers in the stream, exclaimed with 
something of a scream of recogni- 
tion! ‘ Aha, bonnie Mary Halliday, 


1 
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lass, ye wear the snood of singleness 
yet, for a’ yere gentle blood, and 
yere weel-filled farms. But wha’s 
this ye have got with ye ?>—May I 
love to lie on wet straw wi’ a cold 
sack above me, if it is not Francis 
Forster, all the way from bonnie 
Derwentwater. Alake, my bonnie 
lass, for such a wooer.—He could 
nae say seven words of saft, sappy, 
loving Scotch t’ye, did every word 
bring for its dower the bonnie lands 
of Lochwood, which your forefathers 
lost. No, no— Mary Halliday, take 
a bonnie Annan-water lad, and let 
the Southron gang.” 


There’s bonnie lads on fairy Nith, 
And cannie lads on Dee, 

And stately lads on Kinnel side, 
And by Dalgonar tree ; 


The Nithsdale lads are frank and kind, 


But lack the bright blue ce 
Of the bonnie Annan-water lads, 
The wale of lads for me. 


9, 
There’s Willie Watson of Witchstone, 
Dick Irving of Gowktree, 
Frank Forest of the Houlet-ha, 
Jock Bell of Lillylea ; 
But give to me a Halliday, 
The witty, bauld, and tree, 
The frackest lads of Annan-bank, 
The Hallidays for me. 


3. 


The Johnstone is a noble name, 
The Jardine is a free, 

The Bells are bauld, the Irvings good, 
The Carlyles bear the gree, 

Till the gallant Hallidays come in 
With minstrel, mirth, and glee, 

Then hey! the lads of Annan-bank, 
The Hallidays for me. 


This old rude rhyme was sung 
with considerable archness and ef- 
fect: the songstress then came to- 
wards the place where we stood, 
not with a regular direct step, but 
a sidelong hop and skip, waving, as 
she came, her bonnet and feathers 
from side to side, accompanying 
every motion with a line of an old 
song. Old Prudence Caird seemed 
scandalized at the extravagant de- 
meanour of the poor girl; and ad- 
vancing towards her, waving her 
hands to be gone, exclaimed —“ In 
the name of all aboon, what are ye 
skipping and skirling there for, ye 
born gowk and sworn gomeral ? 


Ye'll fall belly-flaught, breadth and 
length, on the lily-white linen that 
has cost such a cleansing. Away to 
the woods like another gowk-— away 
—else Ise kirsen ye with a — 
of scalding water—my sooth shall 
I ;’-—and partly suiting the action to 
the word, she came forward with a 
cupful of water in her hand. The 
singular person to whom these bitter 
words were addressed, heard them 
with a loud laugh of utter contempt 
and scorn; and with a thousand fan- 
tastic twirls and freaks, she thread- 
ed, with great dexterity, the whole 
maze of linen webs, and confronted 


old Prudence. She looked her full 
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in the face—she eyed her on one 
side, and eyed her on another—she 
stooped down, and she stood on tip- 
toe, examining her all the while with 
an eye of simple, but crafty scru- 
tiny. - “* Protect us, Sirs!” said the 
wandering maiden, * what wicked 
liars these two blue een o' mine are 
—I'll ne'er credit them again— and 
yet, believe me, but it’s like her. 
—Ilech bet, she’s sore changed since 
that merry time — it cannot be her.— 
Hlarkee, my douce decent-looking 
dame, d’ye ken if Prudence Caird be 
living vet?” -*€ And what hast thou 
to say to Prudence Caird?” said the 
old woman, growing blacker with 
anger, and clutching, as she spoke, 
the Jong sharp fingers of her right 
hand, portending hostility to the 
blue eyes of Judith ** Say to Pru- 
dence Caird?” said the maiden—“ a 
hounie question, indeed !—what ad- 
vice could a poor bewildered crea- 
ture like me give to a douce person, 
who has had twice the benefit of the 
counsel of the minister and kirk ses- 
sion?” And, with unexpected agi- 
lity, away Judith danced and leaped, 
chiding the indignation of her less 
active antagonist. 

L could not help feeling anxious to 
learn something of the history of Ju- 
dith; and while T was expressing 
this to Mary Halliday, the poor girl 
approached and received a bowl of 
curds and cream, which she ac- 
knowledged with abundance of fan- 
tustic bows and becks. ‘ Look at 
her now,” said my companion, “ but 
say nota word.” Judith seated her- 
selfon the margin of the river ; and 
throwing a spoonful of the curds 
into the stream, said,—“ There, taste 
that, thou sweet and gentle water— 
and when I bathe my burning brow 
in thy flood, or wade through thee, 
and through thee, on the warm 
moon-light evenings of summer, mind 
who fed yere bonnie mottled trouts, 
and yere lang silver eels, and no 
drown me as ye did my bonnie sister 
Veggy, and her young bridegroom.” 
In a small thicket beside her, a bird 
or two, confiding in the harmlessness 
of a creature with whom they were 
well acquainted, continued to pour 
forth their uninterrupted strain of 
song. * Ye wee daft things,” said 
Judith, changing from a tone of sad- 
Hess to one of the most giddy gaiety 
—** What sit ye lilting there for, on 


the broad green bough—wasting 

ere sweetest songs on a fool quean 
ike me—but ye shall not go unre- 
warded.” So saying, she scattered a 
spoonful of curds beside her on the 
grass, and said, with some abate- 
ment of her mirth—* Come, and 
pickle at my hand, my poor feathered 
innocents —ilka bird of the forest, 
save the raven and the hooded crow, 
is a sister to me.” A _ red-breast, 
as she spoke, with an audacity which 
that lover of the human face seldom 
displays save when the snow is on 
the ground, came boldly to her el- 
bow, and began to obey her invita- 
tion. ‘ Aha, Rabin, my red-bo- 
somed lover, are ye there?—Ye'll 
find me stiff and strecket under the 
greenwood bough some morning, 
and ye mauna stint to deck me out 
daintily with green leaves, my bon- 
nie man:”—and throwing the bird 
some more curds, she proceeded to 
sup the remainder herself, indulging 
between every mouthful in much be- 
wildered talk. 

The interest I took in the poor 
girl—a few handfuls of nuts, and, 
above all, a few pleasant glances 
from one, who (though old, and 
bent, and withered now) was once 
twenty-one, had a handsome leg, and 
mirth in his eye, obtained me the 
good graces of the nymphs of An- 
nan-water. Our conversation turned 
upon poor Judith Macrone. “ Shie is 
a poor innocent,” said Mary Halliday, 
“as wild and as harmless as thi 
birds she is feeding. She was eve! 
a singular girl, and wit and folly 
seem to keep alternate sway over her 
mind.” «She an innocent!” said 
Prudence Caird ; “ she’s a cunning 
and a crafty quean, with a wicked 
memory, and a malicious tongue. It 
sets her weel to wag her fool-tongue 
at me, and say a word that is nae to 
my credit.”—* Hoot, toot, woman, 
said one of the fair-haired menials ; 
“we can scarce keep our balance 
with all the wit we have—what cali 
ye expect o’ such an addercap 4s 
crazy Jude? But of all the queans 
of Annan-bank she is the quean for 
old-world stories. Set her on 4 
sunny hill-side—give her her ow! 
will—and wise or daft, who likes 2 
that ?>—and she'll clatter ye into 4 
dead sleep, with tales of spirits and 
apparitions, and the dead who have 
not peace in the grave, and walk the 
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earth for a season. I heard douce 
John Stroudwater, the Cameronian 
elder, say, that assuredly an evil spirit 
has filled her head with fool-songs, 
and queer lang-sin-syne ballads, by 
and attour a foreknowledge of com- 
ing evil. It’s well known that she 
foretold the drowning of her sister 
and her bridegroom, in that black 
pool before us, where poor Jude now 
sits so sorrowful.” ‘* Troth and at- 
weel, and that’s too true,” said Pru- 
dence Caird—“ and I was unwise 
to grow cankered with such a kittle 
customer.—-She tried my _ patience 
sore, but I never heard of any one’s 
luck who crossed her—that one 
never did good that she wished harm 
to yet—I hope she'll wish no kittle 
wish to me.” © 1 know not,” said 
Mary Halliday, with more than or- 
dinary gravity, and in a tone some- 
thing between hesitation aud belief, 
‘| know not how Judith is informed 
of evil fortune—but her foreknow- 
ledge of human misfortune, whether 
it comes from a good or an evil 
source, is of no use but to be won- 
dered at, and, perhaps, sorrowed for. 
What is foredoomed will surely come 
to pass, and cannot be guarded 
against—and, therefore, I deem all 
warning of the event to be vain and 
useless. But touching her skill in 
minstrel lore—with her, each oak- 
tree has its tale, each loop of Annan- 
water its tradition, and every green 
knowe or holly-bush its ballad of true 
love, or song of knightly bravery.” — 
‘** But the story of her sister’s bri- 
dal,” said one of the menials, “ is 
the best of all the tales told of idle 
Jude—it is said to be sorrowful—ye 
may pick sorrow out of ought, as 
weel as ye may pick mirth; and some 
cry for what others laugh at—but I 
know this, that lang ‘Tam Southerin- 
airn the tinker told me, that save 
the drowning of the bride and bride- 
groom in the mirkest pool of Annan- 
water, shame fall of ought saw he 
to sorrow for; and he would not have 
such a duck again as he had that 
blessed night, tor all the tup-horns 
of Dryfesdale, and the heads they 
grow upon.” 

_“ Thad better, without farther clip- 
ping and cutting of the bridal tale, 
relate it at once,” said Mary Halliday; 
‘* it is a strange story, and soon told. 
The marriage of Margaret, the sis- 
ter of Judith, happened in the very 
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lap of winter—the snow Jay deep on 
the ground—the ice was thick on the 
river, and the wheel of her father's 
mill had not turned round for full 
forty days. The bride was a sweet, 
and a kind-hearted, beautiful girl ; 
and there was not a cleverer lad than 
her bridegroom, David Carlyle, trom 
the head to the foot of Annan-water. 
I heard the minister of the parish 
say, after he had joined their hands 
together, that fiity. years he had 
been a marrier of loving hearts, but 
he had never married a fairer pair. 
The bridegroom’s mother was a 
proud dame, of the ancient house 
of Morison—she took it sore to heart 
that her son should marry a miller’s 
daughter ; she forbade him, under 
pain of the mother’s curse—and a 
woman’s curse, they say, is a sore 
one to bed with his bride under 
a churl’s roof-tree; and as he wished 
to be happy, to bring her home to 
his father’s house on the night of 
the wedding. Now, ye will con- 
sider, that the house of the bride 
stood on one hill side, and the home 
of the bridegroom on another ; while 
between them, in the bosom of the 
valley, lay no less a water than the 
Annan, with its bank knee-deep in 
snow, and its surface plated with 
ice. The mirk winter night and the 
mother’s scorn did not prevent one 
of the blythesomest bridals from tak- 
ing place that ever a piper played 
to, or a maiden danced in. Ye have 
never seen, Sir, one of our inland 
merry-makings, and seen the lads 
and the lasses moving merrily to the 
sound of the fiddle and the harp- 
string, else ye might have some no- 
tion of the mirth at Margaret's bri- 
daJ. The young were loudest in 
their joy, but the old were blyther 
at the heart; and men forgot their 
white heads, and women that they 
were grandames—and who so glad 
as they. An old man- one of the 
frank-hearted Bells of Middlebee, 
wiped his brow, as he sat down from 
a reel, and said—‘ Aweel, Mary, 
my bonnie lass—there are just three 


things which intoxicate the heart of 


man: first, there is strong drink ; 
secondly, there is music ; and, third- 
ly, there is the company of beau- 
tiful women, when they move to the 
sound of dulcimer and flute. Blest 
be the Maker, for they are the most 
wonderful of all his works.’ But the 
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in the face—she eyed her on one 
side, and eyed her on another—she 
stooped down, and she stood on tip- 
toe, examining her all the while with 
an eye of simple, but crafty scru- 
tiny.“ Protect us, Sirs!” said the 
wandering maiden, “ what wicked 
liars these two blue een o' mine are 
—I'll ne’er credit them again— and 
yet, believe me, but it’s like her. 
—Hech bet, she’s sore changed since 
that merry time —it cannot he her.— 
Harkee, my douce decent-looking 
dame, d’ye ken if Prudence Caird be 
living yet? ”—-“ And what hast thou 
to say to Prudence Caird?” said the 
old woman, growing blacker with 
anger, and clutching, as she. spoke, 
the long sharp fingers of her right 
hand, portending hostility to the 
blue eyes of Judith‘ Say to Pru- 
dence Caird ?” said the maiden—“ a 
bonnie question, indeed !—what ad- 
vice could a poor bewildered crea- 
ture like me give to a douce person, 
who has had twice the benefit of the 
counsel of the minister and kirk ses- 
sion?” And, with unexpected agi- 
lity, away Judith danced and leaped, 
eluding the indignation of her less 
active antagonist. 

L could not help feeling anxious to 
learn something of the history of Ju- 
dith; and while [ was expressing 
this to Mary Halliday, the poor girl 
approached and received a bowl of 
curds and cream, which she ac- 
knowledged with abundance of fan- 
tastic bows and becks. ‘ Look at 
her now,” said my companion, “ but 
say not a word.” Judith seated her- 
self on the margin of the river ; and 
throwing a spoonful of the curds 
into the stream, said,—“ There, taste 
that, thou sweet and gentle water— 
and when I bathe my burning brow 
in thy flood, or wade through thee, 
and through thee, on the warm 
moon-light evenings of summer, mind 
who fed yere bonnie mottled trouts, 
and yere lang silver eels, and no 
drown me as ye did my bonnie sister 
Peggy, and her young bridegroom.” 
In a small thicket beside her, a bird 
or two, confiding in the harmlessness 
of a creature with whom they were 
well acquainted, continued to pour 
forth their uninterrupted strain of 
—- “Ye wee daft things,” said 
Judith, changing from a tone of sad- 
ness to one of the most giddy gaiety 
—‘* What sit ye lilting there for, on 
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the broad green bough—wasting 

ere sweetest songs on a fool quean 
like me—but ye shall not go unre- 
warded.” So saying, she scattered a 
spoonful of curds beside her on the 
grass, and said, with some abate- 
ment of her mirth—‘* Come, and 
pickle at my hand, my poor feathered 
innocents —ilka bird of the forest, 
save the raven and the hooded crow, 
is a sister to me.” A red-breast, 
as she spoke, with an audacity which 
that lover of the human face seldom 
displays save when the snow is on 
the ground, came boldly to her el- 
bow, and began to obey her invita- 
tion. ‘ Aha, Rabin, my red-bo- 
somed lover, are ye there?—Ye'll 
find me stiff and streeket under the 
greenwood bough some morning, 
and ye mauna stint to deck me out 
daintily with green leaves, my bon- 
nie man:”—and throwing the bird 
some more curds, she proceeded to 
sup the remainder herself, indulging 
between every mouthful in much be- 
wildered talk. 

The interest I took in the poor 
girl—a few handfuls of nuts, and, 
above all, a few pleasant glances 
from one, who (though old, and 
bent, and withered now) was once 
twenty-one, had a handsome leg, and 
mirth in his eye, obtained me the 
good graces of the nymphs of An- 
nan-water. Our conversation turned 
upon poor Judith Macrone. “ She is 
a poor innocent,” said Mary Halliday, 
“as wild and as harmless as the 
birds she is feeding. She was ever 
a singular girl, and wit and folly 
seem to keep alternate sway over her 
mind.” She an innocent!” said 
Prudence Caird ; “ she’s a cunning 
and a crafty quean, with a wicked 
memory, and a malicious tongue. It 
sets her weel to wag her fool-tonguc 
at me, and say a word that is nae to 
my credit.”— Hoot, toot, woman, 
said one of the fair-haired menials ; 
“we can scarce keep our balance 
with all the wit we have—what can 
ye expect o’ such an addercap 4s 
crazy Jude? But of ali the queans 
of Annan-bank she is the quean for 
cld-world stories. Set her on 4 
sunny hill-side—give her her ow! 
will—and wise or daft, who likes na 
that ?>—and she'll clatter ye ito @ 
dead sleep, with tales of spirits an 


apparitions, and the dead who have 


not peace in the grave, and walk the 
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earth for a season. I heard douce 
John Stroudwater, the Cameronian 
elder, say, that assuredly an evil spirit 
has filled her head with fool-songs, 
and queer lang-sin-syne ballads, by 
and attour a foreknowledge of com- 
ing evil. It’s well known that she 
foretold the drowning of her sister 
and her bridegroom, in that black 
pool before us, where poor Jude now 
sits so sorrowful.” ‘* Troth and at- 
weel, and that’s too true,” said Pru- 
dence Caird— and I was unwise 
to grow cankered with such a kittle 
customer.—She tried my patience 
sore, but I never heard of any one’s 
luck who crossed her—that one 
never did good that she wished harm 
to yet—I hope she'll wish no kittle 
wish to me.” 1 know not,” said 
Mary Halliday, with more than or- 
dinary gravity, and in a tone some- 
thing between hesitation aud belief, 
‘| know not how Judith is informed 
of evil fortune—but her foreknow- 
ledge of human misfortune, whether 
it comes from a good or an evil 
source, is of no use but to be won- 
dered at, and, perhaps, sorrowed for. 
What is foredoomed will surely come 
to pass, and cannot be guarded 
against—and, therefore, I deem all 
warning of the event to be vain and 
useless. But touching her skill in 
minstrel lore—with her, each oak- 
tree has its tale, each loop of Annan- 
water its tradition, and every green 
knowe or holly-bush its ballad of true 
love, or song of knightly bravery.”— 
‘** But the story of her sister’s bri- 
dal,” said one of the menials, “ is 
the best of all the tales told of idle 
Jude—it is said to be sorrowful—ye 
may pick sorrow out of ought, as 
weel as ye may pick mirth; and some 
cry for what others langh at—but I 
know this, that lang Tam Southerin- 
airn the tinker told me, that save 
the drowning of the bride and bride- 
groom in the mirkest pool of Annan- 
water, shame fall of ought saw he 
to sorrow for; and he would not have 
such a duck again as he had that 
blessed night, for all the tup-horns 
of Dryfesdale, and the heads they 
grow upon.” 

_“ Thad better, without farther clip- 
ping and cutting of the bridal tale, 
relate it at once,” said Mary Halliday; 
“it is a st story, no soon told. 
The marriage of Margaret, the sis- 
ter of Judith, happened in the very 
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lap of winter—the snow Jay deep on 
the ground—the ice was thick on the 
river, and the wheel of her father’s 
mill had not turned round for full 
forty days. The bride was a sweet, 
and a kind-hearted, beautiful girl ; 
and there was not a cleverer lad than 
her bridegroom, David Carlyle, from 
the head to the foot of Annan-water. 
I heard the minister of the parish 
say, after he had joined their hands 
together, that fifty. years he had 
been a marrier of loving hearts, but 
he had never married a fairer pair. 
The bridegroom’s mother was a 
proud dame, of the ancient house 
of Morison—she took it sore to heart 
that her son should marry a miller’s 
daughter ; she forbade him, under 
pain of the mother’s curse—and a 
woman’s curse, they say, is a sore 
one — to bed with his bride under 
a churl’s roof-tree; and as he wished 
to be happy, to bring her home to 
his father’s house on the night of 
the wedding. Now, ye will con- 
sider, that the house of the bride 
stood on one hill side, and the home 
of the bridegroom on another ; while 
between them, in the bosom of the 
valley, lay no less a water than the 
Annan, with its bank knee-deep in 
snow, and its surface plated with 
ice. The mirk winter night and the 
mother’s scorn did not prevent one 
of the blythesomest bridals from tak- 
ing place that ever a piper played 
to, or a maiden danced in. Ye have 
never seen, Sir, one of our inland 
merry-makings, and seen the lads 
and the lasses moving merrily to the 
sound of the fiddle and the harp- 
string, else ye might have some no- 
tion of the mirth at Morgnins® bri- 
daJ. The young were loudest in 
their joy, but the old were blyther 
at the heart; and men forgot their 
white heads, and women t they 
were grandames—and who so glad 
as they. An old man- one of the 
frank-hearted Bells of Middlebee, 
wiped his brow, as he sat down from 
a reel, and said—‘ Aweel, Mary, 
my bonnie lass—there are just three 


things which intoxicate the heart of 


man: first, there is strong drink ; 
secondly, there is music ; and, third- 
ly, there is the company of beau- 
tiful women, when they move to the 
sound of dulcimer and flute. Blest 
be the Maker, for they are the most 
wonderful of all his works.’ But the 
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merriest, as well as the fairest, was 
the bride herself; she danced with 
unequalled life and grace—her feet 
gave the tone, rather than took it 
trom the fiddle; and the old men 
said, the melody of her feet, as they 
moved on the floor, would do more 
mischief among men’s hearts than her 
eyes, and her eyes were wondrous 
bright ones. Many stayed from 
dancing themselves, and stood in a 
circle round the place where she 
danced.—] listened to their remarks, 
which the catastrophe of the evening 
impressed on my memory.—* I think,’ 
said William Johnstone of Chapel- 
knowe, ‘our bonnie bride’s possest— 
I never saw her look so sweet, or 
dance so delightfully —It’s no sonsie 
to look so smiling on her wedding- 
night—a grave bride’s best—owre 
blythe a bride is seldom a blest one.’ 

‘ There's no a sweeter or more mo- 
dest maid on Annan-bank,’ said John 
Stroudwater the Cameronian—who, 
scorning to mingle in the dance him- 
self, yet could endure to be a wit- 
ness of youthful folly where the 
liquor was plenty—* she’s a bonnie 
quean ; yet | cannot say I like to see 
the light which comes from her eyes, 
as if it were shed from two stars; 
nor love I to hearken the vain and 
wanton sound which she causeth 
the planed floor to utter, as she di- 
recteth her steps to the strange out- 
cry of that man’s instrument of wood 
—called by the profane, a fiddle.’ 
Nor were the women without their 
remarks on the bride’s mirth on this 
unhappy night. ‘ I protest,’ said an 
old dame, in a black hood, ‘ against 
all this profane minstrelsy and dan- 
cing—it is more sinful in its nature 
than strong drink —1 wish good may 
come of it; and she paused to mois- 
ten her lips with a cup of brandy, to 
which a piece of sugar, and a single 
tea-spoontful of water, had communi- 
cated the lady-like name of cordial. 
‘ | wish, I say, good may come of it~ 
I have not danced these thirty years 
and three ; but the bride is dancing 
as if this night was her last—I fear 
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let them fall like a shroud around 
her, while she gazed intent and si- 
lent upon Annan-water, which lay 
still and clear in the setting light 
of the moon. I had an early regard 
for this unhappy maid—we were 
school-fellows, and _play-fellows ; 
and though her temper was way- 
ward, and her mind,—equal to the 
hardest task one week, was un- 
equal for any kind of learning an- 
other; yet from the frequency of these 
remarkable fits of impulse and abi- 
lity, she became one of the finest 
scholars in Annandale. So I went 
out into the open air, and found her 
sitting silent and melancholy, and 
looking with a-fixed and undeviating 
gaze on the river, which glittered 
a good half-mile distant. I stood 
beside her, and sought rather to 
learn what oppressed her spirit, from 
her actions and her looks, than by 
questioning her. It has been re- 
marked, that on ordinary occasions, 
though she is talkative, and fond of 
singing snatches of songs, yet, when 
the secret of any coming calamity 


‘is communicated to her spirit, she 


becomes at once silent and gloomy, 
and seeks to acquaint mankind with 
the disaster awaiting them, by sen- 
sible sigus and tokens—a kind of 
hicroglyphic mode of communication 
which she has invented to avoid the 
misery, perhaps, of open speech. She 
seemed scarcely aware of my pre- 
sence. At last, she threw back her 
long hair from her face, that nothing 
might intercept her steady gaze at 
the river ; and plucking a silver bod- 
kin from her bosom, she proceeded to 
describe on the ground two small and 
coflin-shaped holes—one something 
longer than the other. I could not 
help shuddering while I looked on 
these symbols of certain fate; and my 
fears instantly connected what I saw 
with the wedding, and the bride 
and bridegroom. I seized her by 
the arm, and snatching the bodkin 
from her, said, ‘ Judith, thou art an 
evil foreboder, and I shall cast this 
bodkin of thine, which has been made 


ek, bon 














she is, fey.’ If the bride and bride- 
groom were blythe, there was an- 
other sad enough—even poor Judith, 
. who, retiring trom the mirth and the 
mt dancing, went to a little hillock be- 
fore her father’s mill-door, and seat- 
ing herself on a broken millstone. 
and loosing her locks from the comb, 


under no influence, into the 


blackest pool of Annan-water.’—At 
other times I was an overmatch for 
her in strength; but -when the time 
of her sorrow came, she seemed to 
obtain supernatural strength in body 
as well as in mind ; and on this 0c- 
casion she proved it «by leaping 
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swiftly to her feet, and wresting the 
bodkin from me. She resumed her 
seat ; and taking the bride and bride- 
groom’s ribbons from her bosom, she 
put the latter into the larger grave, 
and the former in the less, and 
wrung her hands, threw her hair 
wildly over her face, and wept and 
sobbed aloud. 

‘« All this had not passed unobserv- 
ed of others. ‘ Mercy on us,’ cried the 
laird of Gooseplat, * but the young 
witch is casting cantraips, and mak- 
ing the figures of graves, and doom- 
ing to the bedral’s spade, and the 
parish mortcloth, the quick instead of 
the dead.—Ise tell thee what, my 
cannie lass, two red peats and a tar- 
barrel would make a warm conclu- 
sion to these unsonsie spells ye are 
casting—and may I be choked with 
a thimbleful of brandy, if ye should 
want a cross on the brow as deep 
as the bone, if I had my whittle.’ 
—Other spectators came to more 
charitable conclusions. * Red peats 
and sharp whittles,’ muttered Wil- 
liam Graeme of Cummerlair, ‘ lse 
tell ye what, laird, if ye lay a 
hand of harm on the poor demented 
lassie, Ise lend ye a Lockerby lick 
to take home with ye.—Eh, Sirs, 
but this be fearful to look upon—she 
is showing us by dumb looks, and 
sure nods, and sad signs, and awful 
symbols, the coming of wrath and 
woe.—There are two graves, and the 
bridal ribbons laid like corses in 
then—he that runs may = read.’ 
While this passed out of doors, the 
dancing and bridal mirth abounded 
more than ever.—It was now ten 
oclock; and as the bridal chamber 
lay a mile distant, the bride> and 
bridegroom prepared to depart, ac- 
companied by a sure friend or two, 
to witness the conclusion of the mar- 
riage. Let them go,’ said more 
voices than one; * we shall make the 
liddle-strings chirp, and shake our 
legs, till the small hours of the morn- 
ing.—Come, Tom Macthairm, play 
us up something wily and wanton: 
who can leap rafter high to a sorrow- 
ful psalm tune like that ? "—The fid- 
dler complied, and wall ‘and: rafter 
(uvered and shook to the reviving 
inerriment. The young couple now 


stood on the threshold, and looked 
towards their future» habitation, im 
which the lights of preparation were 
I were you, bride- 


shining —« An’ 
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groom,’ said one adviser, ‘1 would 
go by the bridge—I have heard of- 
tener than once to-night the sough- 
ing of the west wind, and the roar- 
ing of the linns—the Annan is fair 
water in summer-time, but I would 
not trust such a bonnie lass as the 
bride on its fickle bosom on a winter 
night.’—* An’ I were you, bride- 
groom,’ said another counsellor, ¢ I 
would lippen to the old proverb— 
The nearest road to the bride’s bed’s 
the best; the bosom of the Annan- 
water is bound in ice as hard and as 
firm as iron—ye might drive Burns- 
wark-hill over its deepest pools, pro- 
viding it had four feet. So dauner 
away down the edge of the wood, 
and cross at the Deadman’s-plump-— 
and if ye give me a shout, and the 
bride a kiss, when ye cross over't, it 
will give pleasure to us both.’ The 
bride herself came forward to bid 
farewell to her sister, not unconscious 
that the time of sorrow had come 
over her spirit, and that whispers 
of the import of her predictions were 
circulated among the bridal guests. 
She stood before Judith with a cheek 
flushed with dancing, and parting 
benedictions from rustic lips, and 
her eyes gleaming with a wild and 
unusual light—which has often since 
been noticed by the tellers of her 
melancholy tale, as a light too un- 
like that of earthly eyes to be given 
for her good. ‘ Graves,’ said the 
bride, with a laugh, which had 
something of a shriek in it, ¢ is this 
all you have as an apology for your 
fear ?>—where’s your sight, if your 
senses be wandering?—-My sister 
has only made the bridal beds, and 
strewed them with bridal favours.’ 
She turned round to depart —Judith 
uttered a piercing shriek, and throw- 
ing her arms about her sister, clun 
to her, giving one convulsive so 
after another ; and, finally, throwing 
herself between her and the river, 
strove, but still strove in silence, to 
impress her with a sense of danger. 
It was in vain: pre as bom bride- 
m departed ; while Judith cover- 
foe, or rather shrouding herself in 
her mantle, and turning her face 
from the’ river, sat as mute and as 
still as a statue ; a slight convulsive 
shudder was from time to time visi- 
ble. The young’ pair reached the An- 
nan, and attempted to pass over the 
pool called the Deadman’s-plump ; 
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the dancing and merriment, which had 
sustained a brief remission, had re- 
commenced, when, far above the 
din of the dance and the music, one 
shriek, and then another, was heard in 
the direction of the river. ‘ Hearken 
the shout,’ said one rustic; ‘ the 
bridegroom is fairly over the water 
now—then, hey, play up the run- 
away bride.‘ Alas,’ answered an- 
other peasant, ‘ Yon is not the cry of 
pleasure, but the shriek of agony— 
my kale-yard to the Johnstone's land, 
but they are fallen into the Dead- 
man’s-plump, and Judith’s prophecy’s 
true.” The hall-door seemed much 
too narrow for the multitude who 
rushed to get out. ‘The shrieks were 
repeated ; and, mingling with the 
shricks, and at last o’er-mastering 
them, was heard the downward dash 
of Annan-water, which, swollen sud- 


denly with distant rains, descende, 
from the hills with all its increas. 
of waters, lifting the ice before it, 
and heaving it on the banks with 
a crash that resounded far and 
wide. The unheppy pair were see, 
struggling together against the over. 
powering element, which, encumber- 
ed with ice and trees, filled the chan. 
vel from bank to bank, and rushed 
down six feet deep abreast. No 
effort could be made to save them: 
and when the river subsided in the 
morning, they were found in a dis- 
tant eddy, the bridegroom’s Jeft hand 
round his bride’s waist, and his 
right hand held out like one in the 
act of swimming. They lie buried 
together in the old Kirk-yard of 
Drytesdale. I have often seen Judith 
sitting weeping on their grave.” 
Lammerlea, Cumberland. 
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Bene qui cenat, bene vivit—lucet—eamus 


Quo ducit gula—piscemur—venemur. 


Pratsep for ever be thy obstinate 
virtue, merry old England: for, to 
this hour, hast thou magnanimously 
contemned the vanities of cookery. 
No, the specious miracles of Italian 
science, the bedizening of Monsieur 
Very's coquinarial millinery, has no 
charms for thy downright simplicity 
of stomach. Thou hast set thine ho- 
nest face against the proselytism of 
beef and mutton into ragouts, soups, 
and other mysterious disguises ; and 
wouldst hold no communion with the 
rash inventors of metaphysical dishes, 
and their disciples. Honest, unso- 
phisticated food, such as his father 
throve upon, will John Bull stand 
up for, to his last breath. Next to 
the glories of roast and boiled, I 
prize the culinary history of my 
native country. The Romans, when 
they came over to look for pearls, 
found us in possession of choice beef 
and mutton ; “ multus numerus pe- 
coris,” is the expression of Cwsar ; 
and I may as well add here, the 
testimony of another foreigner—Vol- 
taire, who thus historically speaks of 
us in the reign of Elizabeth : — 


De leurs troupeaux feconds, leurs plaines 
sont couvertes. Henriade. 


Horace, Epist 6. lib. 1. 


All that the Romans could do, 
could not induce our ancestors to look 
straight at one of their cooks. Roast- 
ing and boiling required no great 
clerkship to understand them. We 
were not very choice ; but we fed 
copiously and satisfactorily, and cared 
for no man. It was no uncommon 
thing, in those days, for a young 
princess to take her turn at the spit; 
and a commander-in-chief was not 
ashamed to exchange his trunclieon 
for a basting-ladle. Who would not 
envy them the natural beauties o! 
their unpremeditated dishes? what 
palate would not long to snatch a 
taste of the rude energy of their ex- 
tempore dumplings? In these pr'- 
mitive times, two meals was the 
order of the day; but every ma! 
brought to the table a full-grow” 
appetite. There was then no hy- 
pocritical earnestness in the coul- 
tenance and action of a guest, t0 
justify his praises of the viands; 
no fraudulent concealment of the 
morsel of which he would seem 
to have legitimately di - The 
sincerest interest in business 
in hand, pervaded the industrious 
circle ; and till repletion gave the 
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alarm, never did hands or jaws 
« give o'er their functions.” Eating 
was then the most important concern 
of life. Nothing in the way of poli- 
tics or morals (as has since been the 
case) could be etfected without a 
feast. A treaty of peace, or the ad- 
justment of a village quarrel,—a 
marriage, OF a campaign, was not 
undertaken, as in the Roman times, 
without a savoury sacrifice, propor- 
tioned to the occasion. Cesar ob- 
serves, that neither hares, hens, nor 
geese, were used at the tables of the 
Britons. The Druids, in excluding 
these articles from consumption, did 
no great violence to the taste of the 
people. Their preference was fixed 
upon beef; and that national dish, 
whose pedigree has been calum- 
niously dated from Henry VIII.’s 
time,* owes its birth to the free and 
early adoption of the Britons. After 
the extinction of the druidical super- 
stition, the prejudice against poultry 
continued ; and it was in vain that 
the example of the Romans recom- 
mended to us the use of the cuckoo 
and the peacock,—the latter being 
but recently brought under the at- 
tention of that people, at a feast 
given by Hortensius the orator, to 
the clergy of Rome. The Saxons, 
with a judgment worthy of their 
high character, concurred in, and 
even improved upon, the British 
choice. They broke through the ef- 
feminate practice of parcelling out 
limbs and steaks; and setting at 
nought the dictates of an illiberal 
discretion, they made the table 
groan, not with the disjecti membra 
of an ox, but with the mighty length 
and breadth of that noblest of qua- 
drupeds, “‘ one entire and perfect.” 
The Danes are said to have commu- 
nicated to us the art of gorman- 
dizing. I do not think this assertion 
has been well considered ; the only 
advantage which I can find they had 
over the natives was, that their bill 
of fare included the article of horse- 
flesh. The Conqueror, owing to the 
sedulous and well-directed efforts of 
the royal purveyors, was a very cor- 
pulent man. The circumstance is 
authentically known to us, in con- 
sequence of its having been made 
the subject of an unlucky joke by 


the King of France. William kept 
his bed for some days, and was in- 
formed, that Philip had inquired if 
he was not yet delivered of his great 
belly. The angry monarch vowed 
that ten thousand lances, instead of 
the usual tapers, should attend his 
churching at Notre Dame; and he 
made good the pledge conveyed in 
this metaphorical threat. ‘The return 
of the great religious festivals was 
celebrated chiefly by feasting. Great 
piety, and a love of eating, were by 
no means incompatible things. Christ- 
mas was a period the most favourable 
to the indulgence of the one and the 
other ; and it was by no means un- 
common for a very devout man to die 
of a surfeit. Easter was not such a 
time for gormandizing: the good 
folks, however, insinuated good cheer 
into that festival ; and it was gene- 
rally acknowledged, that the only 
secure way a man had to show that 
he was no Jew, was to pay his 
hearty respects to a gammon of 
bacon. We are told of a feast, ata 
great castle, that happened in those 
times, which lasted from three 
o'clock in the afternoon to midnight ; 
and to the luxuries of which, six re- 
mote cities of the East contributed 
their choicest products. This was a 
time of innovation on the simple 
and substantial national meal.— 
Henry I1., I am afraid, was partial 
to the cena dubia, which nature and 
morality alike condemn.—He vindi- 
cated his lineage by his fondness for 
cranes: during his expedition to Ire- 
land he astonished the natives of that 
country, by the number and variety 
of his dishes,—the titles of some of 
which only have reached us, such 
as karumpie, dellegrout, &c. Indeed, 
William of Malmesbury marks his 
sense of the growing luxury of the 
times, in terms of the most justi- 
fiable wrath. Richard Il. was a 
monarch of very liberal notions upon 
the subject of eating: not a man 
less than 10,000 a-day called for meat 
at the kitchen of the royal household. 
The Earl of Lancaster distinguished 
himself amongst the nobles, by the 
most honourable profuseness. He 
devoted about oe a oo tne 
dern currency, to the manly ex i- 
ture of his table. Edward [11 ridi- 





* Vide last No. Edin. Review, art. Cookery. 
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culousty enough, thought to lower the 
average ot consumption, by the en- 
actinent of sumptuary laws: the first 
violator of them was his own son, 
Lionel of Clarence. The marriage 
of this prince was celebrated by 
thirty exquisite courses ; and the 
fragments of the wedding feast fed no 
less than one thousand very hungry 
people. In this reign it was, that 
the Earl of Warwick (Neville), one 
of the greatest fathers of eating that 


England has seen, rendered himself 


so beloved by the people, in conse- 
quence of the grand scale of his en- 
tertainments. Stow mentions, that 
whenever he came to London, he 
kept such a house, that six oxen at 
« breakfast was considered very mo- 
derate indeed! It was usual for the 
vreat barons of those days to feast 
their retainers m the halls of their 
castles. Nor should we insult the 
memory of our ancestors, by sup- 
posing that their entertainments, like 
those of the Romans, were mere ti- 
tular tea where a man was ¢cX- 
pected to eat and drink a good deal 
than he spoke and listened.— 
They did not esteem it of so much 
importance to inquire, with whom, 
what, they and 


sts, 


less 


iis upon dined : 


never made the ridiculous mistake of 
calling tor a catalogue of guests in- 
stead of a bill ot tare. Such an 
ofhcer as an Anagnosten* was never 


heard ot in England. The usual two 
meals a-day were now split into four, 
the latter escaping under the gentle 
tithe of a livery. An unhappy love 
of variety (as great an enemy as 
disease to the ability of the stomach 

then gathered force. The Archbishop 
ot York, at his installation feast, 
left to his guests the range of 104 
oxen, 1000 sheep, 2000 pigs, and a 
due proportion of other constitutional 
commodities. The day might have 
lived in our admiration, but for an 
unlucky appendix of lod peacocks, 
and bOU swans. But, oh, the revo- 
lutions of tastes! The ordinary break- 
fast ot an earl and his lady, we are 
told, 

bre ul, 
abstinence), beer, and wine! You 
might offer any sum tor a lady sub- 
ject to the vapours, without the least 
tisk of losing your money. The 


* Bhis funcuon ms 
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in those days, consisted of 
meat, (salt-fish, on days of 
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more ambitious part of the nobility 
permitted the introduction of fanci- 
tullv-manufactured pastry at their 
dinners. ‘The most venerable cha- 
racters in paste were sacrificed with- 
out merey; seX Or age was not 
spared: and one common death a- 
waited a demon and an angel. The 
accession of Henry VIII. ought to 
be marked in white by all the lovers 
of good-eating. It was in his reign 
that the policy of suppressing the 
system of purveying began to show 
itself in the glowing and _ pathetic 
sirloin, that rendered us the envy 
of all our neighbours. The fear of 
the purveyor, it would seem, caused 
the remarkable neglect of ox-breed- 
ing, in the early part of our history. 
In a remonstrance to Edward I. by 
the barons, clergy, and commons, ot 
the great hardships imposed upon 
them by aids, tallages, and contri- 
butions of provisions, the necessity 
of supplying salt-beef seems to go 
nearest to their hearts. In Henry I1.’s 
time an ox was worth but three 
sheep ; before that, it was never va- 
lued at more than six. The extine- 
tion of the race of purveyors allowed 
the greatest attention to the feed- 
ing of the ox; and consequenily, in 
the reign of Henry VIII. the ox, on 
the average, was worth fifteen sheep. 
Families of distinction lived chiefly 
on salt-meat and fish during win- 
ter, with which they consumed in- 
ordinate quantities of mustard. Hap- 
pily, the rage for cooks had not yet 
been introduced. The Earl of North- 
umberland, as appears by his house- 
hold book, employed but two cooks, 
for a retinue of 200 persons. Fowl, 
which had been forbidden to any 
under the class of lords, did not 
form a frequent dish even at their 
tables ; although the list of poultry, 
as well as other dinner articles, was 
signally increased in this reign, as 
appears from the authority of the 
tollowing verse :— 


Turkeys, carps, piccarel, and beer, 
Were brought into England, all in one 
year. 


In consequence of a temporary 
famine about this period, the com- 
mon-council of London, by a formal 
order, confined the Lord Mayor 


‘ully explained in a note to the Life of Atticus in Cornelius Nepos 
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to seven dishes a-day, and prohi- 
hited the use of cranes and bus- 
tards, under a penalty. The Eng- 
lish tound out the use of a variety of 
roots in this reign. Queen Catha- 
rine used to send to Flanders for a 
sallad, but now it could be had for 
a song in London. The histories 
of this time teem with complaints of 
the luxury of the clergy. Indeed, we 
owe it to the profession to state, 
that they have been, at all times, the 
most liberal patrons of good eating. 
Whatever they might say in theory, 
they certainly admitted, by their 
practice, the truth of the ancient 
maxim, that a perfectly wise man 
should be as expert in the use of 
pleasures, as in the discharge of any 
of his duties: “ Cui cor sapiat, ei 
quoque sapiat palatus:” a senti- 
ment no where more openly acknow- 
ledged than at the Inns of Court. 
Elizabeth, in the magnificence of her 
soul, encouraged the spirit of feast- 
ing- She was a mortal enemy to 
fasting, as appears from the curious 
preambles to some of her acts.— 
Hollinshed marks the rise of the 
taste for corrupt cookery in his time, 
by a complaint, that the nobility 
began to employ “ musical-headed 
Frenchmen.” James I. was no great 
friend to the pleasures of the table. 
The country gentlemen did them- 
selves honour, mean time, by their 
virtuous fidelity to the traditions of 
their fathers; for we find a member 
of Parliament, of that time, declar- 
ing that a justice of peace, in his 
day, was a sort of animal, which for 
half a dozen chickens, would dis- 
pense with a dozen penallaws. The 
great national spirit of eating was 
asleep in the reign of Cromwell ; and 
atter the Restoration, when it began 
to peep forth occasionally at a wed- 
ding, a baptism, or a wake, the im- 
prudent monarch pursued it by pe- 
nal statutes. The last century, which 
may be called the dark age of eat- 
ing, 18 eminently relieved by the cir- 
cumstance of six Lord Mayors of 
London dying in office, in the inter- 
val of 30 years. 

Where is there a nation, then, that 
can exhibit such a spotless shield as 
England? Greece and Rome affected 
poverty and frugality, forsooth. Milo, 
and some think Epicurus, saved the 
credit of the former. There were some 


redeeming characters also amongst 
the Romans. With what exquisite 
glee does Horace chuckle over his 
sleek and portly person ; and he po- 
sitively tells us that no one could 
escape him during his fasting mo- 
ments. ‘ Impransus non qui civem 
dignosceret hoste.” But the Em- 
peror Vitellius, in my faney, was 
worth all that sat on the same throne 
before and after him. His brain was 
not turned with sauces; it was all 
glorious substantial eating with him. 
Seven millions British, per annum, 
was his rate of expenditure. What a 
reign for the gastronomicdepartment! 
What a time of saturnalia for the 
masticators, and their dependencies ! 
The oldest people in the world, the 
Chinese, are the greatest flesh- 
eaters, and do honour to their me- 
ritorious citizens chiefly by cram- 
ming them. ‘The practice of sacri- 
ficing animals to the gods, proceeded 
from the experience which men had 
of the appeasing properties of a din- 
ner. The English is the only na- 
tion which has kept off cookery and 
despotism. Our liberties and our 
dishes are placed on a permanent 
basis : they mutually preserve each 
other, and are allied in the super- 
stitious regard of the worshipful peo- 
ple of England. Perhaps it is this 
prejudice that the legislature means 


to compliment, by the custom of 


making laws only after dinner. 
Amongst the Romans, the circum- 
stance of eating salt together bound 
strangers to each other. In Eng- 
land, a dinner has almost a sacra- 


mental obligation. The policy of 


English monarchs has continued the 
coronation feast for wise purposes. 
Il have heard a friend boast, that 
the late venison feast at Westmin- 
ster-hall, would have inoculated the 
severest republican with loyalty to 
George IV. Happy England!  se- 
cure alike from hunger and from 
slavery ; may the spirit of eating and 
of freedom never forsake thy sons! 
May glory in arts and arms be theirs 
—an uncorrupted taste—keen appe- 
tite, and the huge sirloin, in which 
they may 
With desperate knife 

The deep incision make, and talk the while 
Of England’s glory ne’er to be defaced, 
While hence they borrow vigour. A 
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INFLUENCE OF SCENERY ON POETIC CHARACTER. 


BURNS. 


SwiTZeERLAND is rich in romantic 
scenes; but Gessner is her only poet; 
and even he could not rise to the 
sublimities which he saw around 
him. He was contented to lay him- 
self by the side of a clear stream, 
atter it had come down from its Al- 
pine course to the meadows, and 
there he warbled his pastorals, and 
trimmed his flowery paragraphs. A 
mountain storm, or an avalanche, 
would have quite astounded him,— 
and, in its roar, the piping of his 
shepherds, and his pretty lamenta- 
tions for the death of Abel, would 
have been quite unheard. 

Yet has romantic scenery been 
called the best nurse of poetic fancy. 
Dryden, we think it was, who was 
laughed at for proposing to write an 
epic, though he had never seen a 
mountain ; and Leigh Hunt has had 
the “greenery” of Hampstead and 
its hedwe-rows, turned into a mock 
argument against the genuineness of 
his poetry. Critics who so think, and 
so argue, must have studied the for- 
mation of poetic character much 
more profoundly than the facts au- 
thorise ; or rather they have tram- 
pled on the facts, and trusted to 
the vagaries of fancy to keep them 
to an opinion. They ought to be 
able to exemplify their principle by 
ample appeals to the biography of 
eminent poets. They ought to be 
able to show, that Shakspeare and 
Milton spent their infancy and youth 
either in Switzerland, or im some 
other grand and romantic region ; 
that Spenser sojourned for a time in 
fairy land; and that Dante ascended 
Mont Blanc, and descended into 
Avernus, to catch, if possible, a 
glimpse of the other world, before 
he ventured on its description. This 
they cannot do. 

The opinion, indeed, is founded 
on the most presumptuous ignorance 
of the lives of great poets, few, if 
any, otf whom have been natives of 
a romantic country, or have had op- 
portunities of visiting picturesque 
scenery. All our eminent English 
poets, with the exception of Shak- 
speare, have been horn or educated 





in the metropolis; and we cannot 
conceive how the scenery of streets 
and squares, though to this we add 
the river and the parks, could ever 
be deemed romantic, or could be 
supposed to beget poetic imagery. 
Westminster Abbey has certainly a 
romantic aspect,—but it is rendered 
tame and vulgar by the assemblage 
of paltry houses, and narrow streets, 
among which it towers like an oak 
half smothered with brambles and 
brushwood,—a_ scanty field, we 
should imagine, (though we embrace 
every scene in the vicinity of Lon- 
“xt for Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, 
Dryden, Pope, and Cowper, to gathe 
their materials from, for the images 
of poetry. 

But the critics will turn upon us, 
and ask if the poets of Scotland do 
not furnish them with an illustrious 
example. They will ask if — 


the land of the mountain and flood, 

Where the pine of the forest for ages has 
stood, 

Where the eagle comes forth on the wings 
of the storm, 

And her young ones are rock’d on the lofty 
Cairngorm, 


has not imprinted on the fancy of he: 
bards, all the romantic grandeur 
which lives among her scenery, and 
comes with a power so irresistible 
upon the spirits of those who are its 
visitors? Their questions do not 
dismay us; we shall answer them. 
Of the eminent poets of Scotland, 
Burns is indisputably the chief; and 
him we shall men oy select as an 
exemplificatibn of their opinion, or its 
reverse, according to the truth which 
our inquiry shall elicit. In the poetry 
of Burns, there is little that is purely 
descriptive ; and he seldom rises to 
grandeur and sublimity, the very con- 
ception of which overpowers the ima- 
gination by its magnificence. He 
has no relish for the wild and the 
wilderness, nor does he like to soar 
among Alpine rocks and mountain 
forests. The whirlwind and_ the 
storm are too boisterous for his con- 
templation,—unless he is sheltered 
under a thick wood, and hears them 
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roar at a distance. He is most at 
home in the harvest field, on ** the 
leaerig,” or where the “rosy brier 
looms far frae haunts o’ man.” He 
reivices in the beauty of spring, 
when— 
Nature throws her mantle green 
On every field and tree, 
And spreads her sheets of daisies white, 
Out o'er the grassy lea ; 


and when spring ripens into summer, 
lie delights to haunt ‘ the banks and 
braes,” where he can listen to “ the 
burn stealing under the lang yellow 
broom ;”— scenes like these ever re- 
call the associations of his youthful 
courtships, when, as he says with in- 
imitable sweetness, 


The golden hours, on angel wings, 
Flew o’er me and my dearie ; 

For dear to me as light and life, 
Was my young Highland Mary. 


A sort of pensive moral pathos 
seems, in his earlier pieces, to have 
been a predominant feeling in his 
mind; and to this we owe The Cot- 
ters Saturday Night, and his lines 
To a Mouse, and To a Daisy,—the 
two latter of which, though border- 
ing on the morbid sentimentality 
which is now happily out of fashion, 
exhibit none of its puling and whim- 
pering, but by their melting tender- 
less at once come home to our best 
regulated feelings. 

Now all these effusions of his ge- 
nius are in strict accordance with 
the scenes where Burns spent his 
youth. But how do scenes of rural 
fameness accord with the romantic 
tale of Tam o’ Shanter, in which the 
poet seems to hold unlimited sway 
over the wildest imagery, as if he 
had been cradled in a Highland glen, 
and had spent his midnight studies 
in church-yards and haunted ruins? 
Salvator Rosa himself, could not 
have pictured a wilder group than 
the hags revelling in the ruined 
church, and the half-tipsy peasant in 
the storm, eyeing them wi mingled 
dread and curiosity; nor could he 
have better suited the landscape to 
his story. Our question therefore is, 
Where did Burns obtain the mate- 
tials for the wild scenery of the tale ? 

hen we read his description, we 
naturally imagine that  Alloway’s 
auld haunted kirk,” must be well 
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worth a painter’s pilgrimage, or a 
scene-hunter’s visit :-— 


Kirk-Alloway was drawing nigh, 

Where ghaists and howlets nightly ery.— 
By this time he was cross the ford, 

Where in the snaw the chapman smoor'd ; 
And past the birks and muckle stane 
Whare drucken Charlie brak’s neck-bane ; 
And thro’ the whins and by the cairn, 
Where hunters found the murder’d bairn ; 
And near the thorn aboon the well, 
Where Mungo’s, mither hang’d hersel. 
Before him Doon pours all his floods ; 

The doubling storm roars thro’ the woods. 
The lightnings flash from pole to pole ; 
Near and more near the thunders roll : 
When glimmering thro’ the groaning tices, 
Kirk-Alloway scem'd in a bleezxe: 

Thro’ ilka bore the beams were glancing, 
And loud resounded mirth and dancing. 


We can only answer for ourselves, 
that on visiting this scene so highly 
wrought up by the poet, we were 
miserably disappointed. Kirk-Al- 
loway, as may be seen from Grose’s 
— bad as it is, exhibits nothing 

ut the naked, roofless walls of a 
Scots country-church, and is abso- 
lutely not larger than an English 
peasant’s cottage, or a small barn. 
No stranger would ever imagine it 
had been a church, except from some 
dozen or twenty grave-stones which 
are nearly hid among the grass. 
What has been the belfry is very 
little larger than a bird-cage. The 
surrounding landscape is equally un- 
interesting, except in its associa- 
tions with the poetry of Burns.— 
The river Doon, whose flood, in the 
poem, is poured like a torrent through 
the glimmering trees, is a small 
stream, running placidly among banks 
covered with copse wood, and a few 
clumps of trees which have been 
planted by the proprietors of one or 
two comfortable-looking villas in the 
vicinity. The “brig” is a crazy 
structure of one arch, as plain and 
unpoetical as may be ; and the village 
of “ Shanter,” whither the hero was 
homeward-bound when his evil star 
led him to take an unhallowed peep 
at the witches—is a row of about 
twenty tiled cottages, consisting of 
only one floor, and ranged along the 
highway. The whole scenery in- 
deed, from the town of Ayr to May- 
bole, which includes all that young 
Burns could have frequented, is more 
tame, and uninteresting, than, per- 
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haps, any tract of similar extent in 
Scotland. The only part of his visible 
horizon entitled to be called grand, 
is the bay of Ayr, and the mountain- 
ous island of Arran; but of these 
features of his scene he has made no 
use. 

After his removal from the neigh- 
bourhood of Ayr, first to Lochlea, 
and then to Mossgiel, his landscape, 
instead of being better suited to in- 
spire his genius, was worse, at least 
in his immediate neighbourhood. At 
Lochlea, indeed, there is a small 
lake, but it is not much more po- 
etical than a mill-pond, to which use 
it is occasionally turned. Mossgiel 
is a cold, barren, tree-less eminence, 
about a mile from Mauchline, which 
is a paltry, bleak-looking village, 
well calculated, we should imagine, 
to freeze the spirits of any ordinary 
poct. 

But we must do justice to the 
scenery of Ayrshire. The tameness 
which we have described is only 
partial, and is richly redeemed by 
the romantic views which the banks 
of the river Ayr present, from the 
village of Lorn, till it falls into the 
sea, a distance of about fifteen miles. 
The finest part of this scenery, from 
Lorn to Barskimming, which deserves 
to be better known to our Scottish 
tourists, is only about three miles 
from Mossgiel ; and tradition reports, 
that the poet was a frequent visitor 
to a very picturesque spot, below 
Hlowford, where the Ayr makes its 
way among lofty wooded rocks, by 
turns overhanging and disclosing its 
channel. It was on this spot that he 
is said to have composed The Lass 
of Ballochmyle, after having met 
one morning a young lady of the 
Ballochmyle family, on his way to 
his favourite haunt. The song was 
afterwards transmitted to her, with 
the poet's respects ; but she had the 
goal manners, and the good taste, 
to return this inimitable pastoral 
with contempi. He could also ex- 
press his contempt. Her name was 
mstantly erased, and another substi- 
tuted in its place. 

We must not forget that we have 


to accuse Burns of want of fidelity 
to his scenery, in one marked in- 
stance. In the beautiful song of My 
Nanny O, the first edition is— 


Behind yon hill where Stinchar flows, 
Mang moors and mosses many O— 


afterwards altered to 
Behind yon hill where Lugar flows; 


because, says he, Lugar is a more 
poetical name than Stinchar. Un- 
fortunately, however, for the amend- 
ment, there is neither a moor, moss, 
nor hill, in the whole course of th 
Lugar, though the scenery on its 
banks is highly romantic, particularly 
near Auchinlech House, the seat ot 
the famous James Boswell, of chit- 
chat celebrity. 

At a subsequent period, when ow 
poet had the opportunity of visiting 
the finest scenery in Scotland, in- 
stead of this tending to brighten tl 
spirit of his imagery, it seems, in 
most of his pieces, to have operated 
as a deadening spell upon his genius. 
The tame and poetical scenery aroun! 
his native cottage, inspired him to 
write ‘Tam o’ Shanter ; the flat and 
naked landscapes at Lochlea, and 
Mossgiel, produced the wild, wi- 
earthly imagery of the Vision,— and 
of Death and Dr. Hornbook; as 
well as the exquisite picture 0! 
the Cotter’s Saturday Night :—but 
the grand, the sublime, and the ro- 
mantic scenes of the Highland lakes 
and mountains, which now live so 
fresh in the lays of the “ Ariosto o! 
the North,” seem to have left on 
the mind of Burns only a momentary 
trace, like the breezes on a lake, or 
the meteors in a summer sky.— 
Castle Gordon is almost the only ex- 
ception ;—of which his description is 
admirable :— 


Wildly here without controul, 

Nature reigns, and rules the whole 

In that sober, pensive mood, 

Dearest to the feeling soul ; 

She plants the forest, pours the flood: 

Life’s poor day I’il musing rave, 

And find at night a sheltering cave, 

Where waters flow and wild woods wav 
By bonny Castle Gordon. 
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His chamber all was hang'd about with rolls, 

And old records from auncient times derived, 

Some made in books, some in long parchment scrolls, 
That were all worm-eaten, and full of canker holes. 
Amidst them all he in a chaire is sett, 

Tossing and turning them withouten end. Spenser. 


Since Spenser's time, our language 
has grown much more critical and 
distinguishing ; and, to use Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s words, we have disbursed some 
of “ the reversionary wealth” our an- 
cestors left us; that is to say, we 
have got rid of the “ equivocation ” 
of words, and can now distinguish 
the individual from the class to which 
he belongs. We have not only a 
ceneric name, but a specific one ; 
aud he that is here so beautifully 
deseribed by the poet, as an anti- 
quarian, we hold to be only td genus, 
aud specially distinguished from an- 
tijuarians by the hard word dibdlio- 
maniac. If this refinement be not 
very clear and conclusive, the reader 
will excuse it, since psychology and 
metaphysics are Mr. Coleridge's hob- 
by, and not mine—never having had 
a passion for hard riding or rough 
roads. 

But I certainly see an intelligible 
cistinction in this instance; and I 
luld an antiquary to be a more out- 
oi-doors animal than Spenser des- 
cribes him; one that burrows about 
tumuli, Roman roads, and encamp- 
nents, nestles among dilapidated 
castles and cathedral ruins, and only 
‘clires into his “ grub state” at the 
‘pproach of winter, old age, or bo- 
(ily infirmity. 

\ real antiquary is now rarely met 
with, It is not taking in the county 
‘istonies, nor reading Grose and 
Pennant, nor collecting drawings of 
‘uurches, or inseriptions, nor visit- 
i tomb-stones, nor belonging to 

lle Society,” nor writing a dull 
article in The Gentleman’s, nor 
shaking hands with its Editor,—that 
will make an antiquary. Oh no!— 
Antiquity is neither to be so wooed, 

' SO won:—she is a jealous mis- 
‘ess; and will engross the whole 
— and body— intellect and 
48slon. 

_ltis a vulgar error that an anti- 
iaty 1s necessarily a dull animal. 

~ 'S nO more so than a poet, a 


painter, © . x * 
vo S musician, a lover, or any 


other man possessed by one subject 
with which other people want sym- 
pathy. “That a jest’s prosperity 
ies in the ear of him that hears it,” 
is not only true of a jest, but of all 
discourse ; and Mr. Burke could have 
proved it as well as Mr. Canning. 
The lover and the antiquary, in fact, 
differ in the duration of their passion, 
and little else; the antiquary loves 
for life, the loveronly swears to do 
so. The mistress of the one is his 
first love, and his last; she is ever 
present to his thoughts ; he takes her 
for better for worse, and life is but 
a long courtship ; there is no waning 
in his affection,—A‘s passion increases 
with her age,—he prefers wrinkles to 
dimples, and the crow’s-foot at the 
corner, to the lustre of an eye. The 
mistress of an antiquary is a “ god- 
dess, nymph divine, and rare, pre- 
rious, celestial ;” and he never de- 
scends from his high passion, to dally 
with mere earthly beauty. Who ever 
heard of Mistress Camden, Mrs. 
Stow, or Mrs. Speed? I would not 
believe there were such people, 
though the marriage register were 
brought in proof; forgery, fraud, 
trick, deception,—any thing would 
be more probable than the falsehood 
of my “ bookish theoric:” and as to 
«‘ exceptions,” and those limitations 
with which people usually qualify 
their assertions, I hate them, and 
have, ever since I learned the first 
rule in the Latin Grammar. It is a 
beggarly way of discussing a ques- 
tion. If there be a hundred excep- 
tions, never trouble me with your 
rule ; and if it were once established, 
that half a dozen antiquaries had 
wives, I would drive them all into 
the herd of common-place people,— 
but that is impossible. 

If men would needs converse with 
a rational antiquary, there must be 
some ‘ sympathy in their loves ;” 
or they must first exorcise him—fall 
to with bell, book, and candle,—and 
even then be content to lose their 
labour. There are a thousand people 
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that have a little illicit passion that 
way ; but not one in a thousand that 
is a genuine antiquary. Clergymen 
have always had a relish for it, but the 
true clerical antiquary abdicated with 
King James. A whig and an anti- 
quarian were never buttoned-up in 
the same great-coat; and an anti- 
quarian Calvinist is impossible—it is 
a contradiction in terms; there may 
be people that profess it, but I deny 
their sincerity in one or the other :— 
I leave them the election. 

Even in the Church of England he 
is but a poor dumb thing, like a 
swallow in December. It is not his 
element. In my whole life I have 
never known but one who had the 
authentic stamp and impress of a le- 
gitimate descendant of old Camden ; 
poor W , who died last autumn 
of a “ restoration.” Though living 
within half as many miles, he had 
not been at Salisbury for thirty 
years; and wanting to settle some 
disputed chronological fact, by re- 
ference to an old monument there, 
he determined, after six months’ de- 
liberation, to visit it again. There 
he arrived with a light heart, in a 
green old age, on the first of August: 
he fell into some idglatrous lapses in 
the cathedral close—entered the ca- 
thedral itself, with a bewildering, 
but subdued and religious passion,-— 
and found the monument swept away 
in the late “ restoration.” He never 
looked up after this. He complained 
instantly of a cold chill, which I 
took for an indirect hint at the na- 
kedness that surrounded him: the 
old screen, he said, if it did break 
the view, broke the wind in addition; 
he wandered once round the cathe- 
dral, heaved a sigh or two, returned 
to Stockbridge the same evening, and 
got home to Winchester, just in time 
to die on the third. 

W-—— was so entirely an old anti- 
quarian, that he must have had a 
bitter consciousness, if gall were in 
so gentle a creature, that he had 
outlived his generation. His library 
alone would prove this to any other 
person. Out of 711 volumes he 
bequeathed me, there were 305 fo- 
os, 20S quartos, 196 octavos, and 
two I2mos. This “ halfpenny worth 





of bread” was the “ Sixe Court Coe | 


medies,” by John Lilly; and the 
“ Kikon Basilike, the Portraiture of 
his sacred Majesty in his Solitudes 





and Sufferings.” How the first came 
to be admitted I know not; and the 
latter, 1 suspect, would have been 
exchanged for a more “ enlarged ” 


edition, but that it was a sort of 


heir-loom, that had passed down 
through the successive generations ot 
his family, from its first publication 
in 1661, with the autograph of every 
possessor 

As the reader will presume, an an- 
tiquary is necessarily a high church- 
man and a tory; and you could 
always have distinguished my friend 
in his canonicals, by his bowing three 
times from the church door to the 
pulpit. He thought the Reformation 
a fine thing,—that is, he belonged to 
the church 200 years after it; but 
always qualified his commendation, 
by regretting the devastation of the 
cathedrals, and shrank with instinc- 
tive horror at the name of John 
Knox. He did not believe in tran- 
substantiation, of course; but was 
equally incredulous in Pope Joan, and 
the Popish Antichrist. He hated 
(the old) controversial texts; and, 
therefore, discoursed twice a year 
regularly on the Seventh Verse of the 
Fourteenth Chapter of St. John. He 
thought a reconciliation and union in 
the Christian church possible, i! 
people would not dispute about tri- 
fles; and was willing to give up 
his living, rather than his band or 
his surplice. He disliked the Act 
of Parliament Parish Registers, be- 
cause these “ flimsy foolish things” 
could not last above a few years 
(centuries), and must perish before 
they could possibly be of service (to 
an antiquary). He took in The St. 
James's Chronicle, and thought the 
obituary in The Gentleman's very 
entertaining:—by the bye, I may 
add, he was singular in commending 
the engravings in the latter work; 
but he objected against those of © 
higher finish, that with their sha- 
dows and their perspective they con- 
fused all detail—the consummation 
and end of the art. He was a minor- 
canon, without a higher ambition: 
resided all his life under the wing 0! 
his cathedral, and was “ plagued to 
death” to show it to friends’ friends ; 
and, therefore, if a stranger but cast 
an eye towards the great clock, while 
he was sunning himself on the south 
side, he pulled out his key, and ac- 
companied him all over, even into the 
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crypt and the cloisters, with infinite 
gratification. The zest of the en- 
joyment was in the south transept, 
when he refuted ——’s ridiculous 
supposition about the circular arch ; 
and in the gracious smile with which 
he refused the half-crown at the west 
door, and startled his companion 
into an assurance that he was not 
the verger. People had no relish for 
antiquity if this occurred less than 
three times a-week, from June to 
(October. 

He was a bachelor, of course ; and 
maintained two maiden sisters, of 
course, — an antiquarian bachelor 
could do no less; and drove a four- 
wheeled chaise, with a Suffolk cobb, 
of course ; he drank ale, and smoked 
in moderation. He visited no where, 
and was visited by no one that-lived 
within twenty miles of his own 
house. He was not, to speak strictly, 
cither a capuchin, or a carmelite,— 
neither of the order of St. Benedict, 
nor St. Francis,—since the protestant 
church knows no such abominations ; 
yet was he, in spirit, “a right monk, 
it ever there were any, since the 
monking world monked a monkery,” 
as Rabelais phrases it. He was stiff 
and reserved out of the shadow of 
lis cathedral ; but full of kind heart- 
edness, under ail his formality, if 
you could but get at it; which was 
somewhat difficult through so much 
flannel and fleecy-hosiery. 

He made sure of an old collegian 
or two at the Visitation, when the 
tollet was unpinned in the best 
chamber, and he “ played his part :” 
apart full of humanity, but with 
‘ome spice of infirmity ; for he cared 
not then to “hear the chimes at 
midnight,”—bore a part in a catch of 
Anacreon’s, that was in vogue forty 
years ago at St. John’s,—ran revels 
over his old poet,—talked of Aspasia, 
Cleopatra, and Nell Gwyn, —and 
awoke on the morrow, with a mix- 
‘ure of regret and good humour, 
hoping to be forgiven, as the Visita- 
tion came but once a-year. 

In his youth he had been intro- 
duced to old Cole of Cambridge, 
“isited every cathedral in England, 
“nd went to France for the sole pur- 
ft of seeing the facade of Rheims. 
aves te a Whittington’s opinion 

quity of ic archi- 
tecture there ; agreed with Carter in 
calling it English ; and, in proof, had 


no doubt Solomon’s temple had the 
lancet arch,—* he made windows of 
narrow lights,” if it were not a 
purely Gothic building ; for “ against 
the wall of the house, he built cham- 
bers ” which he ever suspected to be 
the little chapelries that so beautify 
a Gothic cathedral, and of which the 
Parthenon knows nothing. There 
were innumerable other corroborative 
circumstances that he would throw 
out, if his conjecture were questioned ; 
such as “ the carving with knops and 
open flowers,” and “ the walls ot 
the house round about with carved 
figures of cherubim, and palm-trees, 
and open flowers within and with- 
out ;” the former of which he main- 
tained were yet visible in our corbels 
and gutter-spouts,—and the latter not 
only in the cathedral itself, but was 
the hint on which Warburton founded 
his theory. 

Nothing was more pleasant than 
the self-satisfaction with which he 
refuted InigoJones’s conjecture about 
Stonehenge being a work of the Ro- 
mans. He admitted the transmarine 
speculation about Merlin to be an 
idle tale; thought Colt Hoare vision- 
ary; smiled at the Druids; overthrew 
the Danes in a moment ; and laughed 
outright at the cenotaphian humour 
about the British kings ; admitted the 
work was in existence before the Con- 
quest ; and thus having disposed of 
all generations, since the first peopling 
of the island, shook his head signi- 
ficantly, and had “ an opinion of his 
own.” 

He well remembered Mr. Gray, 
and was surprised to hear he was a 

t. He had doubts about Rowley, 
ut never mentioned which way. He 
thought Drayton’s Polyolbion the 
finest poem in our language, but too 
superficial and imaginative, and all 
the rhyme the worse. He believed he 
liked fishing, for no other reason but 
that —— bequeathed him his tackle ; 
and he went once a-year to Bishops- 
Waltham, to unfold and fold it, and 
keep up the self-delusion. He 
thought Isaac Walton’s was a clever 
book, and would have been better 
but for the idle dialogue nothing to 
the purpose. He had a somewhat 
similar objection to Sir Thomas 
Brown’s Urn Burial, which he 
thought discursive, and too full of 
irrelevant speculation. 
These are a few opinions that may 
U2 
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serve to give individuality to his 
character; but he had a thousand 
others no better worth recording, in 
all which, ‘* affection, master of pas- 
sion, swayed him to the mood of 
what it liked and loathed ;” and so 
it does not only a simple antiquary, 
but all other people worth remember- 


ing: it is a clue to the whole mystery 


Theodore and Bertha. 


[Sept. 


of the human mind; the text to 
Sterne’s chapter on Hobby-horses ; 
the soul of Wordsworth’s poetry ; 
the source of Hazlitt’s power,— 
Rousseau’s pathos, — Montaigne’s 
knowledge ; the foundation of Shak- 
speare’s dramatic characters; and 
possibly the occasion of this first 
essay in the Lonvon, by 
‘ Tuurma. 








THEODORE AND BERTHA, 


A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


Tur story of this little drama is taken, with some variation im the scene 
and catastrophe, from the beautiful ballad entitled Fause Foodrage, in the 


Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 


Characters, < 





Scene, a Forest in Bohemia 


‘ Countess Lindorf. 
Bertha. 
Theodore. 
Conrade. 

| Frederick. 


a Castle in the Back-ground. 


Theodore alone. 


The. 


Farewell, ye barbarous sports ! 


Lie there, dark murderous weapon! I renounce thee ! 


Alas, poor fawn! 


Enter Bertha. 


Ber. 


The. 


Did I not hear a gun? 
Licking its bleeding mother! 
Oh! cruel! cowardly ! 


The poor, poor fawn 
Phis is cruel! 
Never again will I— 


I hate my treacherous skill—I hate myself. 


Bi r. 


Look how the poor fawn, with his nudging nose 


And pretty stamping feet, dabbled in blood, 


Tries to awake his dam! 


The doe is dead ? 
The. Too sure. 


How piteously 
He moans, poor spotted thing ! 


Are you quite sure 


I thought I saw her move. 
"Twas not her motion ; that fond thing 


Striving—I camnot bear to look on them! 
She is too surely dead ; when I came up 
I found her dying ; her fine delicate limbs 


A Trembling with the death-shiver. 


She scarce breathed ; 


: But the pure instinct of maternal love 


Struggled to keep in life : 


she fix’d her sad, 


Atfectionate eyes upon her young-one’s face, 
Then moaning over her as now he moans— 


Stretch'd out her feet and died. 


4 Man is the wilder brute ! 
Ber. 

? 

| Of this poor fawn? 

: The. 


Behind the bushes. 


Oh, Lady Bertha, 


But you are grieved, — 
And knew not—no, I’m sure you never dreamt 


No; it lay sleeping there 
But a savage heart 
Was mine, that could even here— 


Look round you, lady! 


There is not in the forest such a spot 


As this. 
As to a centre: 





Look how the wood-walks hither tend. 
svine IN vistas green, 


Theodore and Bertha. 


Pillar’d and over-arch’d—as the long aisles 

Of an old proud cathedral ; others wandering 
In lovelier mazes through a various scene-- 
Holly or copse-wood ; scarce the eye can trace 
Their coy meanders, but all meeting here 


Beneath this monarch oak, through whose thick boughs 
The sun comes flickening. How the indented leaves, 


Of brightest green, cut clearly the blue sky 

And the small clouds! And how this tiny spring 
Bubbles and sparkles round the moss-grown roots, 
Winding its silver thread along the short 

Elastic turf, so thickly set with flowers, 

And mix’d with fragrant herbs, till it is lost 
Amongst the bowery thickets! Not a spot 

in all the forest can compare with this— 
Nature’s own temple! And that delicate thing 
Made up of innocence, and love, and fear, 

And trembling happiness,—most beautiful 

Of all this beauty,—she, who stood enjoying, 
With a sweet peaceful spirit, drinking in 

This flood of bliss,—that I— I hate myself! 
And you must hate me, lady. 


Ber. Oh! no; no; 
You are so sorry! 
The. "Tis my father’s fault : 


He keeps me here, waging unequal war 

With these poor harmless deer, when I should be 
Arm’d in the desperate strife, stemming the tide 
Of glorious battle, winning death or fame. 


Ber. That were a strange place to learn gentleness. 


The. The only place for me. Oh, I must forth 
Into the stirring world! I have wild dreams 
Which I would fain make real; daring thoughts 
Which must be turn’d to action ; hopes which soar 
High as the eagle’s wing ; all madness now ; 
But, Lady Bertha, I have bask’d too long 
In the bright blaze of beauty. I have gazed 
Unseen, unknown, as our poor forest cot 
Looks upwards on your castle ; I must gain 
A name, or die—a glorious name ! 





Ber. Nay, Theodore— 
The. She knows me! 

Ber. Theodore— 

The. Oh! now that name 


Is precious to my heart! Thou know’st me, lady? 
Ber. Think you, I thus had spoken with a stranger ? 


I've often seen you at our early mass, 
And sometimes from the windows ; and, besides, 
My own dear mother often speaks of your’s— 
Her faithful, favourite maid. 

The. She was her maid ; 
Her favourite maid. Oh! I had not forgotten ! 


Ber. And of your father, her kind faithful friend, 


That old and reverend man, whose shining hairs, 
Whiter than ermine, so become his bright 


And healthful cheek. How much I love to see him! 


How much I wish to know him! My dear mother 
Talks oftentimes of him. Aye, and of you— 
Oftenest, I think, of all. ‘ Do you not know 

Chat I’m your foster-sister? ‘That one breast— 
Alas, that breast is cold! nourish’d us both ? 
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Theodore and Bertha. 


And that we should be friends? Oh, 1 have long’d, 
Even in the holy chapel, to say this; 
But my stern Uncle— 

The. Kindest, loveliest maid ! 
liow well that heart is mated to that face ! 
And does the gentle Countess speak of me— 
That beautiful grief? Yes, I have often seen, 
Have often felt those dewy eyes, where love 
Mixes with pity, as in angel’s looks, 
Fix'’d upon mine, as she would read my soul. 
Oh! she would find it full of deep respect 
For her—and for her daughter. 

Ber. Theodore, 
Look, the poor fawn has moan’d himself asleep ! 
(jive him to me. I—captive though I be, 
Or little better, in those frowning walls,— 
Yet have I there a lone deserted nook, 
Which long neglect has made a sort of garden, 
All clothed with moss, and grass, and trailing plants, 
And deck’d with gorgeous weeds. The wild-vine there, 
And white-vein’d ivy, form a natural arbour ; 
And I have mingled odorous shrubs, and sprinkled 
Bright showers of garden blossoms. It is now 
\ bower fit for the fairies ; and unclaim’d 
(of any other, I still call it mine ; 
\nd there my pretty fawn shall dwell with me, 
And feed on roses ;—my poor dappled fawn! 
No—not in your arms—give him into mine. 

The. Nay, let me carry him? 


Ber. Oh! no, no, no; 
1 must not, dare not. 
The. Only to the gate ? 


Ber. The gate! Then I must tell my truant tale 
Must own my wanderings! First put down the fawn. 
1 know not why—but, Theodore, I feel 
As if I had done wrong—as if—and yet 
I'm sure I meant no harm. Let us sit here 
(n these soft mossy roots. It is, indeed, 

A chosen spot! Well, Theodore, thou know’st 
That my good father died ere I was born, 

A luckless girl! and that his castle, lands, 
Titles and vassals, to his brother fell, 

And I, amongst the rest, his infant ward. 

With my dear mother I have lived with him 

In a most strict seclusion—prisoners 

In every thing but name! For eighteen years, 
All my short life, we ne’er have pass’d the gate. 

The. Villain! base cowardly villain! Soon a time 
Shall come— Go on, sweet lady ! 


Ber. She still mourning 
Her lord’s untimely death, and I— 
The. Oh! villain, 


That drink’st the orphan’s tears! A time shall come— 


Ber. Nay, peace ; I prythee, peace! I, still content— 


Content is not enough !—I was as happy 
As a young bird. 


The. Happy ! with that fierce tyrant, 
hat stern oppressor ! 
Ber. He was sometimes kind ; 


And my dear mother always. All the house 
Was good and kind to me—too good! too kind ! 





[ Sept. 
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Oh! there is in man’s heart a fathomless well 
Of goodness! I had nought but gratitude, 
And yet how kind they were! Content and happy 
Was I; yet sometimes an unbidden thought 

Sprang up—a hope—a wish—an earnest wish! 

A powerful passionate hope! We had a maid 

Bred in the forest,—a young innocent girl, 

Who pined for trees, and air, and liberty, 

Even till she sicken’d, and her round red cheeks 

Grew thin and pale ; and books, dear books! they all 
Of freedom spake and nature ; and the birds 

That eddied round our windows, every song 

Call’d me to lovely nature ; till I long’d 

Intensely, as the school-boy yearns for home, 

To cast aside only for once the walls 

Of our old castle, and to feel green leaves 

About me, and to breathe the pleasant air, 

Freshen’d with bright strange flowers and dewy grass, 
And warm’d with the bright sun. 


The. And did the Count 
Refuse thee, lady? 

Ber. Yes. 

The. But they—his vassals? 


Surely, one only man of all the world 
Could utter no to thee ! 
Ber. I ask’d them not. 
Have I not told thee they were good and kind,— 
Kindest to me? And could I tempt them on 
To possible punishment ? 


The. Oh! what a bliss 
For thee! But, lady, thou art here ? 
Ber. I found 


The lone deserted court I call’d my garden, 
And dress’d my bower, and tried to trifle thus 
My bootless wish away ;—but still it clung ! 
And one day—following, with my eye, my heart, 
A ring-dove hastening to her woodland nest, 
Wishing I too had wings, I mark’d how low . 
In that dark angle was the ruin’d wall, 
Cover’d with clustering ivy, and o’erhung 
By an old ash. And almost with the thought, 
The ivy boughs my ladder, and the ash 
My friendly veil, I climb’d the wall, and came 
Down on the other side, a safe descent 
Propp’d by the uneven trunk,—and there I stood, 
Panting with fear and joy, at liberty! 
Yet was I so o’ermaster’d by my fear, 
That for that day I could not move a step 
Into the forest ; but crept trembling back— 
And wept as if for griet. Often since then, 
When the Count Lindorf is abroad, as now 
That he lies sick at Prague, I venture forth 
As fearless as a dove. 

The. And stil] unmark’d? 

Ber. The sheltering forest reaches to the wall—- 
Look, ’tis close by !—I never have seen trace 
Of man but once ; then thou wert reading here : 
I had resolved, if ever I should meet 
Thee or thy good old father, to accost ye ; 
Yet when I saw thee here—I know not how— 


But my heart fail’d me—and I fled. I wonder 
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Theodore and Bertha. 


At to-cdey’s courage ; but the poor, poor fawn— 


| only thought of him. Well, I must hence ; 
My mother else may miss me. 


The. Then the Countess 
Knows not this path ? = i. 
Ber. No; her sweet gentle spirit 


Is cast in a too anxious mould; she fears 

For all she loves. No; I have never told her. 
But now—that we——and she must see my fawn! 
Ayco—and she ought to know. 


The And when she knows, 


Oh! lady. I shall never see thee more! 


Ber. Yet 1 must tell her— surely I must tell hes ! 


She is my own most dear and loving r mother ; 
ueht | not, Theodere ? 
The Lady, you must ; 
: hoy ch it will root from out my heart a hope 
keeper than life, you must. 


Ber. Give me the fawn! 
_ t heodore, stay here. I think—I hope 
Chat she will wish to see thee. If she should— 


(ome not with me. Be sure to stay just here. 
Farewell! Nay, struggle not, my pretty fawn! 
thou must along with me.— Farewell ! 

The. Farewell, 
Loveliest and most beloved! Well might she wish 
lo tread the woodland path,—light-footed maid ! 
llow beautiful she is, with her white arms 
Wound round her mnocent burthen, and her head 
Bent over his so lullingly ! Even he, 
hat wild and timorous creature, feels the charm, 
\ud is no more afraid. She disappears ;— 

{ scarce distinguish now her floating veil, 

\nd her brown waving hair. How beautiful ! 
llow eraceful! Most like one of Dian’s nymphs 
Hut tull of deeper tenderness. Her voice, 

lier words still linger round me like the air, 

Phe dewy sunny air of which she spake, 
Glowing and odorous. Oh! that I were— 

And IT will be. Yes, loveliest, most beloved, 

1 will deserve thee! J will make my name, 

My humble lowly name, worthy to join 

With thine, sweet Lady Bertha! Hapless thing ! 
lhy gay compeers may bound at peace for me ; 
| shall seek braver fields. For the ‘“, poor doe, 

1 will go bury thee deep in yon dell. 

Should she return—and will she then return ? 
llow my heart throbs to know. 


Ente r Conrade. 

Con. Surely I saw 
Some bright and lovely maiden flitting by, 
Close to the castle wall: along this path 
She must bene come. Or was it but the vision, 
That fills my dreams all night, my thoughts all day, 
Che bright and lovely form ?—Ha, Theodore! 
Ilast thou se: n here a woman, a fair woman ? 

The. She has just parted hence, the lady Bertha 


Con. Bertha! Oh, I must see. must follow her ! 
Ths . Nay, 


She will return. 


tis too late; ere now she’s in the castle 
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Theodore and Bertha. 


Con. Oh, wondrous, wondrous chance ! 
The lady Bertha !—Did she speak to thee ? 
What seems she, Theodore? Gay, gentle, kind ? 
Her mother was—Oh, tell me of her, boy! 

The. Father, I must to the wars. 


Con. Tell me of her! 

The. I must go win a name. 

Con. Well! well! thou shalt. 
Talk to me now of Bertha! 

The. This is Bertha ! 


Why war, and fame, and life, they are all Bertha! 
Nothing but Bertha !—Oh, I love her, father, 
Madly and wildly ; she is my whole world ; 
Rip up my heart, and you will find all Bertha, 
And 1 will wed her. I must to the wars, 
And earn her love. Nay, shake not thus thy head ; 
Though she be great and I be lowly, father, 
I tell’ thee, I will make a glorious name 
Or die. 

Con. This is most wondrous! But the Count— 
Count Lindorf. 





The. Oh, true love is strong and mighty ; 
Pride bends before it. 
Con. Were it pride alone! 


Count Lindorf, as I hear, would rather see 
The lady Bertha in a convent cell 

Than wedded. He is dark and dangerous, 
And full of fears. Men say— 


The. Speak on, speak on 
What say they, father ? 
‘on. Dark and dangerous— 


A fierce and gloomy—Nay, no more of this. 
Whither dost drag that doe ? 

The. To bury it 
Far from her sight ;—she will be here anon. 
She fain would know you, and she speaks of you 
So reverently! In truth, she is as humble 
As a poor village maiden ; yet as gracious 
As a born princess. I shall soon return. 
Stay, dearest father, lest she come the while ; 
She fain would see you. 

Con. Oh, if she could know— 
Could feel—could share.—Be still, my beating heart ; 
Thou shalt not master me, be still !—She comes, 


The beautiful! the kind !—Oh, that I dared— 


Enter Countess Lindorf and Bertha. 


Ber. This is the place, I’m sure ; but where is he ¢ 
Con. These are the first words I have heard her speak 
In all my life! How my ear drinks her voice ! 
The Countess too.— 
Countess. Conrade ! my kindest friend ! 
My faithfullest ! my best! How many cares 
Have made me old, since in thy parting tears 
I said, farewell to truth and honesty ! 
Con. My gracious lady ! 
Countess. Conrade, where is he? 
Con. In yonder dell. She hath caught sight of him. 
Ber. Ah, there he is, burying the poor, poor doe ! 
I must go help him. 


Exit Theodore. 
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Theodore and Bertha. Sept. 


Countess. First come hither, Bertha. 
This is my faithful friend— . 
Ber. Theodore’s father, 


I know him well. He is no stranger, mother ; 
Why I have loved him ever since I saw 
Those reverend hairs ; and he, I’m sure, loves me. 
Dost thou not, Conrade? See, he looks at me 
With such a kindly gaze. 

Con. How beautitul 
She is! wh it a bright smile lives in he reyes! 
And see! her soft white hand is dimpled o'er 
Like a young babe’s. Oh, take it not away, 
‘That soft and dimpled hand ! 

Countess. No, rather give 
Both hands, my Bertha. He’s thy foster father. 
Ber. May I not call him father? I, alas! 

Have never known one. 
Con. Blessings on thy head, 
Beloved child ! 
Countess. Now, my own Bertha, go 
~ a seck young Theodore, and bring him hither. 
Nay , let he r go: _—_ [ Bait Berth 
Yes, Conrade, she is more 
lhan thy heart paints her, through these long, long years 
My only comfort. She is all made up 
()f sweet serene content; a buoyant spirit 
That is its own pure happiness. If e’er 
Count Lindorf chide her—and, in sooth, even he 
Can rarely find a fault to blame in Bertha— 
But should he chide her, she will meekly bend 
For one short moment, then rise smiling up, 
\s the elastic moss when trampled on 
By some rude pe: asi int’s foot. Never was heart 
Stronger than her's in peaceful innocence. 
Now speak of him. 


Con. First, madam, he loves her 
| knew it but to-day. 
Countess. So she loves him, 


And knows it not. But tell me of his temper. 

Con. Kind, noble, generous, but all too hot: 
Just like those bright black eyes, whose fiery flash 
WNindling with living light, I’ve seen you w atch 
With such a painful joy. 

Countess. I have gazed on him 
Till my eyes ach’d, till every sense was dazzled. 
Yet with that fire there was a gentleness, 

A sotter, tenderer look. And still he knows not— 

Con. I dare not trust him, lady. He already 
Abhors Count Lindorf; he already longs 
For war, for danger, for renown, for aught 
Where imminent deadly peril may be staked 
Against a noble name. 

Countess. A noble name ! 

Ile pants for that! And I, that with a word— 
Oh, may I? dare 1? 

Con. Noble lady, no. 

The Count is dangerous, and this rash youth— 

Countess. True: true. And I expect my powerful kinsinan, 
The Baron Zutphen ; ; he shall hear my story, 

My sad, sad story, Conrade. Oh, the strife 
Of love so long pent in, so strong, so deep, 





Theodore and Bertha. 


So gushing through the heart, with bitter fear ! 
And I, that ne’er have known the dear delight 
To give him pleasure—Oh, to think that I 
Could with a word, one word—I must away— 
| dare not trust myself. Good Conrade, help me 
Back to the castle. 

Con. Rest thee here awhile, 
Dear lady.—How she trembles !—Nay, sit down : 
Command thyself. 


Enter Theodore and Bertha. 


Ber. Mother! 

Countess. Who call’d me mother ? 
The. Let me support her ;—lady, lean on me. 
Countess. His very tone ! 


Ber. How art thou, dearest mother ? 


Countess. Better. 


Ber. But still thou tremblest, and so pale ! 


The. Oh, do not rise! You are too weak. 


Countess. A strong 


(nd a kind arm supports me. 

The. Never, madam, 
Was it so honour’d. Would that all my life 
Might pass as this brief moment ! 

Countess. Theodore, 

1 think— 
The. And for my father’s sake, perhaps— 


Countess. Thy father !—aye, indeed—thy father! ‘Theodore, 


| have a boon to ask of thee. 


The. A boon! 
Say, madam, a command. 
Countess. Well—a command. 


Conrade has told me thou wilt to the wars ; 
1 have a powerful kinsman, young, and brave, 
High in the Emperor’s favour ; I expect him 
At Lindorf in the autumn. Be content 
To wait his coming, and my first request 
Shall be, that he will guide thee in that path 
Of stainless honour which himself hath trod. 
Say wilt thou wait till then? 

The. How can poor Theodore, 
The humble, low-born Theodore, deserve 
This wondrous bounty! Not for the wide world, 
Not even for her, would I deceive such goodness. 
Madam, all poor and lowly as I am, 
Yet I have dared to love—Oh, pardon me ! 
Even if you banish, pardon !—Who could see 
Your Bertha and not love her ? 


Countess. And what says 
My Bertha to such love? 
Ber. My dearest mother, 


What is that proud word rank? What hath it been, 
But the stern prison-bolt that barr’d me out 

From air, and sunshine, and the song of birds, 

And the sweet scent of flowers? And must it now 
Exclude— 


Enter Frederick. 


Fred. Thank Heaven, she’s found !—I have sought you 
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Theodore and Bertha. [ Sept. 


Every where, madam. I have that to tell 
Which may not brook delay. 
Countess. Is the Count Lindort 
Return’d ? 
Fred. My gracious lady, he is dead. 
Con. Dead ' 
Fred. Even so. Last night Count Lindorf died. 
Countess. No, no, he lives! the real Count Lindorf lives ! 
My son! my son! my own, my very son! 
Thou, for whose sake I have endured to live 
In prison and in sorrow—thou art mine, 
My Theodore! In the face of all the world 
1 will proclaim thee rightful Count of Lindort. 
The. Mother! 1 do not ask if this be real, 
My heart has always claim’d thee. Yes; I am 
Thy son, thy very son. 
Ber. And the poor Bertha— 
W hat then is she ? 
Countess. My daughter, still my daughter. 
The. Bertha, my sister ! 
Countess. No; thy wife. Will that 
Please thee as well? And our dear Conrade’s child. 
Con. My own sweet child. 
Countess. My son, thy speaking eyes 
Demand my story. Briefly let me tell 
A grief which eighteen years have left as fresh 
As yesterday. Thy father was a man 
Born to lead all hearts captive. Such he was 
As thou art now. Look at the features, Frederick— 
The shape, the air. 
Fred. It is his very self. 
Countess. 1 loved him—we were in our bridal year 
Oh, how [loved him! So did all the world, 
Except his envious brother. ‘They went forth 
Together, at the break of day, to hunt 
Ilere in this very forest ; and at eve, 
One — only one—return'd. Mine—Mine—O God ! 
Che agony, the frightful agony. 
When he at last was brought !—O God! 
The. My mother ! 
Countess. Some tale was told of direful accident 
Would that I could believe! But from that hour 
Peace, rest, and appetite, and natural smiles, 
Forsook the conscious fratricide—Oh, guilt 
Hath well avenged us! But, ere yet the flush 
Of bold triumphant crime had paled to fear 
And dark remorse, did Conrade overhear 
For L was great of thee, my Theodore, 
And griet and horror had brought on my pains— 
This Lindorf bribed a ruffian to secure 
My infant, ifa male. Thou, sweetest Bertha, 
A new-born innocent babe, wert in the castle ; 
And he, and my kind nurse, and she the kindest 
And faithfullest of all, thy blessed mother, 
Contrived, I scarcely conscious, to exchange 
My boy for his fair girl—A boundless debt 
We owe thee, Conrade. 
Con. Pay it to my Bertha. 
The. She is herself that debt! What was the life 
Of fifty, such as 1, compared to Bertha? 
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A paltry boon, scarce worth my thanks, dear father ! 


She is the treasure! She— 


Ber. Cease, flatterer, cease ! 


I must go tend my fawn. 
Countess. 
To see you in your castle. 


My son, I long 


Fred. You will find 
The Baron Zutphen there to greet you, madam. 
He came to proffer succour and protection 
To you and Lady Bertha; he will now 
Welcome his brave young kinsman. Not a heart, 
Vassal or servant, but will feel the joy 


Of this discovery. 
Countess. 


Theodore, my son, 


How proud I am of that unwonted word! 


Let us go meet the Baron. 


Bertha, Conrade, 


Daughter and friend, come with me ; this kind cousin 


Must see how rich Iam. My own dear son! 


_ Eveunt. 








ON SPENSER’S SUPPOSED ACQUAINTANCE WITH SHAKSPEARE. 


Few of our readers are aware, we 
dare say, of the late launch of Mr. 
Malone's Shakspeare, in twenty-one 
thick 8vo. volumes; but a Shak- 
spearian feels it to his cost. We are 
not so wealthy as to deem 12/. 12s. a 
tritle for the mere additions made by 
Mr. Malone, to the late Variorum 
Shakspeare ; nor can a plain man’s 
library contain twice twenty-one vo- 
lumes on the same subject, without 
inconvenience. The booksellers should 
have given us the additional notes 
aud other amplifications in two or 
three volumes of appendix; and 
when a new edition of Johnson and 
Steevens’s Shakspeare was required, 
which is said to be even now the 
case, they might then have invested 
the body corporate with the shreds 
and patches of Mr. Malone’s latest 
accumulation. Perhaps this may be 
done hereafter ; for it is unreasonable 
to expect, that when a man calls for 
« few more nuts to crack over his 
wine, he should be compelled to pay 
lor an additional dinner. 

So far as we have looked over the 
novelties of this last work, we 
must confess that our expectation is 
ot gratified by finding any disco- 
very made, worthy of the ingenuity 
and perseverance of Mr. Malone ; 
but the investigation is, no doubt, 


barren, from the exhaustion of mate- 
rials ; and nothing new appears, be- 
“use research has reached the bot- 





tom of the sack. If this should be 
so, how happy a circumstance will 
it prove for the real admirers of 
Shakspeare ; they may henceforth 
quote beauties, without fear of being 
detected in admiring a faulty read- 
ing; for it is a fact, that many of the 
passages which make the best stuff 
for quotation, are most closely allied 
to absurdity, either in conception or 
expression; and if they were now 
presented to the world, for the first 
time, as the production of a living 
poet, he would scarcely survive the 
«© bolts” which would be shot at 
him. 

But if research be at an end, we 
are still not out of jeopardy, for con- 
jecture is more alive thanever. Her 
wings being no longer clipped to 
keep her on the ground with her 
companion, she may now beat the 
thin air with them in the regions of 
imagination. We have proof of this 
excursiveness in the work before us, 
where Mr. Malone introduces Spen- 
ser’s works, and comments on his al- 
lusions with somewhat less felicity 
than he was wont. He finds that 
though “ our pleasaunt Willy who 
is dead of late,” could not be Shak- 
speare, he was, doubtless, John Ly/y, 
the dramatic t, the first letter 
of his name being altered, according 
to the conceited custom of that age ; 
that for the same reason, [obbin 
stands for Robin (Robert Dudley), 
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the Karl of Leicester; that Dido 
means ’ illegitimate daughter of the 
Karl's, by Douglas Howard, the wi- 
dow of the Earl of Sheffield. Dido 
was born “ perhaps ” in 157 i, died, 
“it may be pre sumed,” in 1578, 
and, as in Virgil she is called also 
Elisa, was christened, “ I appre- 
hend,” Elizabeth, “ probably after 
the Queen.” A former conjecturer 
had guessed that the far-famed Ro- 
sulinde, was Rose Linde, because a 
fumily of the mn: ume of Linde resided 
TT Ke it, mm the time ot Henry Vi. 
Mr. Malone finds that another fa- 
mnily, named Horden, lived in the 
same county, in the same_ king's 


reign; and with greater ability of 


scent, he detects Rosalinde in the 
anagram of Elisa Ordn. This is all 
we know of either of them, and all 
that our ingenious commentators 
condescend to tell us of a woman so 
renowned for her beauty and accom- 
plishments. It is dangerous to ob- 


ject to these discoveries ; for the title 


t** shallow buffoons, and half-wit- 
ted scotters,” is prepared beforehand 
for the punishment of all unbelievers. 

Atter enumerating many poets and 
eminent persons of both sexes, who 
are supposed to be alluded to by 
Spenser, in his Tears of the Muses, 
und Colin Clout’s Come Home A- 
gain, in several of which he coin- 
cides with Mr. Todd,— Mr. Malone 
brings in another improvement of his 
own, conceiving tion, in the latter 
poem, to shadow forth obscurely, but 

‘ unquestionably,” the name of Shak- 
speare. He has, certainly, more ap- 
parent reason with him than Mr. 
Todd, who imagines Drayton to be 
intended by the lines: 


And then, though last, not least, is Etion, 
A gentler shepheard may no where be 
found ; 
Whose muse, full of high thoughts’ in- 
vention, 
Doth, dibs himrse if, die roi ally £0U nd. 


Having made these discoveries, 


which fill no less than Liz pages of 


the Life of Shakspeare, Mr. Malone 
adds: ‘* For this long, but, I trust 
not wholly uninteresting, disquisition, 
no apology is necessary. Every poe- 
tical reader, 1 am confident, will be 
wratified by an endeavour to ‘ pluck 
out the heart of this mystery,’ to 
penetrate the thick « veil of words,’ 





under which, for more than two cen- 
turies, the characters and produc- 
tions of so many ingenious men have 
been concealed ; and will feel no less 
satisfaction than I have done, on dis- 
covering, that, though Shakspeare 
was not the comick writer eulogized 
by the author of the Tears of the 
Muses, at a time when his name was 
scarcely known in the world, he yet, 
afterwards, was duly appreciated by 
his illustrious and amiable contem- 
porary ; who in talents and virtues 
more nearly resembled Shakspeare, 
than did any writer of that age ; and 
who, we find, at a very early period 
of our great poet’s dramatic lite, had 
a just and high sense of his _ ins- 
cendent merits.” Vol. II. p. 275 

We are sorry that we cannot “Feet 
the satisfaction which our warn- 
hearted commentator must have ex- 
perienced, when he penned this con- 
cluding paragraph. He sits down 
happy, with having accomplished a 
great undertaking, and invites his 
poetical readers to repose with him ; 
but facts, substantial facts, rise up 
and push us from our stools. We 
have very little confidence generally 
in the explications which have been 
heretofore given of Spenser's mean- 
ing; but in Mr. Malone’s opinion, 
that the name of tion is a mask 
for Shakspeare, we cannot for a mo- 
ment agree. Our reasons are neither 
few, nor soon stated ; but perhaps the 
reader will grant us his patience 
while we produce them. 

The poem of Colin Clout’s Come 
Home Again, in which the above 
lines appear, was dedicated to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, on the 27th of De- 
cember, 1591. Now we have not the 
least evidence adduced by any of his 
biographers, to show that Shakspe: ire 
was known as a writer at that time. 
The earliest supposed allusion to him 
is in Greene’s Groatsworthe of Witte, 
published between September and 
December, 1592, and written when 
Greene was on his death-bed: ad- 
vising some of his “ fellow scollers 
about this city” to “ let these apes,” 
the players, imitate only their “ past 
excellence,” and never more acquaint 
them with their “ admired inven- 
tions,” he says, “ Yes, trust them 
not, for there is an upstart crow 
beautified with our feathers, that, 
with his tiger’s heart wrapt in a play- 
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or’s hide, supposes he is as well able 
to bombast out a blank verse as the 
best of you; and being an absolute 
Johannes factotum, is in his own con- 
ceit the only Shake-scene in a coun- 
try.” If this means Shakspeare, as 
it probably may, it shows great dis- 
eernment in Greene thus to warn his 
friends beforehand of his rising great- 
yess; but it also proves that Shak- 
speare was only just then venturing 
to bombast out a few lines of blank 
verse,—that he was a player by pro- 
fession, and not a writer,—a_factotum, 
because he united both offices, and 
had doubtless the temerity to try 
his hand at mending one of Greene’s 
own plays. We may take another 
occasion to show that this was ac- 
tually done by Shakspeare. Thus his 
talent was felt and estimated, we 
allow, as early as the autumn of 1592 

but then only by those who had so 
intimate a connexion with the ma- 
nagement of the theatre, as to know 
what improvements were made by 
lim in the plays which they pro- 
duced. In the following year, 1593, 
Shakspeare publicly announced his 
pretensions to the title of a poet, by 
printing his poem of Venus and A- 
donis, which he says, in his dedica- 
tion of it to the Earl of Southamp- 
ton, is the first heir of his invention ; 
meaning, of course, his first original 
performance ; and he vows to take ad- 
vantage of all idle hours, till he have 
honoured him with some graver la- 
hour. This poem was entered on 
the books of the Stationers’ Company, 
in April, 1593; and as it was then 
(declared by the author to be his 
first and gravest labour, Spenser, 
we may be certain, could not mean 
to commend the same writer for his 
‘muse full of high thoughts’ inven- 
tion,” so early as December, 1591. 
Mr. Malone and Mr. Todd are so 
well aware of this, that they attempt 
to find an error in the date of Spen- 
ser's dedication ; but the arguments 
they adduce for it are all incompetent 
to shake the fact, as will be shown, 
when we come to speak of the poem 
ot Colin Clout. 

There was another poet living at 
that time, famous and noble, and 
“very way proper to be designated 
by the verse in question, to whom 
“penser, in our opinion, alluded ; and 
'! Mr. Malone’s judgment had not 


been betrayed by his zeal for Shak- 
speare, he would have pronounced 
him to be the man. Of Thomas 
Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, it might 
be said with truth, “ a gentler shep- 
heard may no where be found.” His 
tragedy of Gorboduc, or Porrex and 
Ferrex, had gained him the highest 
reputation as a poet, and is, indeed, 
“‘ full of high thoughts’ invention.” 
The play upon his name is also in 
proof : *‘ there’s that will sack a city,” 
says Falstaff of his favorite wine ; 
like his muse, it doth heroically sound. 
Sackville was at this time 50, or as 
some say, 60 years of age, and not 
likely to write again; but in enu- 
merating the poets of Elizabeth’s 
court, it would have been a marked 
affront not to notice him. In 1590, 
he was made K. G. ; and in the year 
when these lines were written, he 
was appointed Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford. Spenser's opi- 
nion of his genius might be inferred, 
if that were necessary, from his friend 
Sir Philip Sydney’s character of Gor- 
boduc, in the Defence of Poesy: “Our 
tragedies and comedies, not without 
cause, are cried out against, observ- 
ing rules neither of honest civility, 
nor skilful poetry. Excepting Gor- 
boduc (again I say, of those that I 
have seen), which, notwithstanding, 
as it is full of stately speeches, and 
well sounding phrases, climbing to the 
height of Seneca his style, and as full 
of notable morality, which it doth 
most delightfully teach, and so obtain 
the very end of poesy; yet, in 
truth, it is very defectuous in the 
circumstances, which grieves me, be- 
cause it might not remain as an exact 
model of all tragedies.” So that, 
except for the plot or management of 
the story, it would be, in the opinion 
of Sir Philip Sydney, a perfect tra- 
gedy. He proceeds to state his rea- 
sons, which in no degree detract 
from the character of the poetry: 
‘¢ For it is faulty, both in place and 
time, the two necessary companions 
of all corporal actions. For where 
the stage should always represent 
but one place, and the uttermost time 
pre-supposed in it should be, both by 
Aristotle’s precept, and common rea- 
son, but one day, there is both many 
days and many se ora inartificially 
imagined. But if it be so in Gorbo- 
due, how much more in all the rest ?” 
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This was the opinion Sir Philip 
Sydney entertained of the genius of 
Sackville ; but the words of Spenser 
himself vouch for our application of 
the character of Ation to that noble- 
man. Prefixed to the Fairy Queen, 
and written fortunately at the time 
(1590) when we may most fairly 
compare the description it gives of 
Sackville, with that under the name 
ot .Etion, is the following sonnet. 


To the Right Honourable the Lord of 
Bucklus af, one of Her Majestie’s Privie 
Counsell, 


In vain I think, Right Honourable Lord, 
By this rude rhyme to memorize thy 


nanic, 
W hose learned muse hath writ her own re- 


cord 
In golden verse, worthy immortal fume. 


Ilow much more fit (were leisure to the 
same) 
Thy gracious Sovereign's praises to com- 
pile, 
Aud her imperial Majestie to frame 
In lofty numbers, and heroic style. 


But sith thou mayst not so, give leave 
awhile 
To baser wit his power therein to spend, 
Whose gross defaults thy dainty pen may 
file, 
And unadvised oversights amend. 
But evermore vouchsafe it to maintain 
Against vile Zotlus’ backbitings vain. 


To suppose that Spenser would, in 
the year atter this was written, omit to 
name this nobleman among the poets 
of the time, is too much at variance 
with probability not to require some 
excuse ; and, accordingly, Mr. Malone 
uuputes to Spenser, a regard for his 
immediate friends which blinded his 


judgment, under the influence of 


which partiality he overlooked “ Ri- 
chard [Thomas] Sackville, Lord 
Buckhurst, and Edward Earl of Ox- 
lord.” 

We fear Mr. Malone’s “ friendly 
partiality’ is more in fault than 
Spenser's on this occasion. Mr. Ma- 
lone had game in view ; he thought 
he could connect his author with 
Spenser; and the wish which was 
father to that thought, robbed him of 
his accustomed discretion : he could 
not otherwise have mentioned Sack- 
ville as he has, without perceiving 
the true drift of the verse in ques- 
tion. The argument by which he 
ittempts to support his own opinion 





is too curious to be omitted ; and the 
insertion of it here is also due to the 
fair understanding of the subject. 

It may be conjectured that betore this 
poem was written, Shakspeare had produced 
on the stage one or more of his historical 
plays, probably King Richard the Second 
and Third. Spenser, therefore, while he 
distinguished him by that characteristick 
epithet which several of his contemporaries 
have applied to him,—‘* A gentler shep- 
herd may no where be found,” and alluded 
to the brandished spear from which his 
name, so congenial with heroick song, was 
originally derived, may be supposed to 
have had in contemplation these imperial 
tragedies, then perhaps performing with 
applause at the Curtain Theatre, as well as 
his Venus and Adonis, and the newly pub- 
lished poem of the Rape of Lucrece, 
which had appeared in the middle of the 
year 1504, and may, with perfect pro- 
priety, be referred to under the denomina- 
tion of heroick verse. In Richard the Se- 
cond, the challenge of Bolingbroke and the 
Duke of Norfolk in the first act, and the 
contention in the fourth act between the 
various noble disputants assembled in the 
lists at Coventry, being conducted with all 
the forms and pomp of chivalry, furnished, 
doubtless, a very splendid spectacle ; and 
indeed the whole drama, as well as that of 
Richard the Third, doth, like its author, 
** heroically sound.” Vol. I. p. 274— 
276. 

Our unpoetical readers will wonde: 
to see by what a slender thread this 
whole episode concerning Spenser is 
connected with the proper subject of 
Mr. Malone’s investigation ; but we 
must do him the justice to say, that 
he certainly would not have produced 
this argument, had he not fancied 
that, by some mistake, the poem ot 
Colin Clout’s Come Home Again 
was dated 1591, instead of 1594. 
His reasons for supposing this are, as 
we have observed, wholly unsatisiac- 
tory to us, and easy to be combated ; 
but the opening of the question of 
dates would lead us into too long a 
disquisition at the present time. We 
shall endeavour to introduce this sub- 
ject in another number, when we 
may probably show that the above is 
not the only instance, apparently un- 
known to the commentators, in which 
Sackville, as a poet, has been alluded 
to by Spenser in terms of high com- 
mendation; and that Lyly has no 
better title than Shakspeare to the 
compliment paid “ our — 
Willy "in the Tears of the Muses. 
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LEISURE HOURs: 


No. I. 


ON HOMER’S BATTLE OF THE FROGS AND MICE. 


| woutp give something to meet 
with an intelligent disquisition on 
this admirable old poem: the first 
instance that I know of, in the serio- 
comic manner. Blair is as silent as 
his namesake’s grave ; and the mere 
common-place of that much over- 
rated writer’s lectures (a quality, 
which, by the way, is the secret of 
their popularity) might have deterred 
us from cherishing any violent ex- 
pectation that he would throw light 
on the matter. Ihave got no Homer 
but Clurke’s, with Ernesti’s additions, 
and on turning to the “ prefatio,” 
with an eagerness which some ex- 
perience of the “ sterile abundance” 
of the classic commentators makes 
rather ridiculous, I read as follows: 
“To speak either of the author or 
the genius of this poem, after so 
many disputes on each side of the 
question, is, In my opinion, nothing 
to the purpose.” Grant me patience ! 
jut, sir, it does “ appertain” to me, 
and to many others of your readers, 
take my word for it, that we should 
know something of the reasons pro 
aid con; though as to the “ genius ” 
of the poem, we shall scarcely come 
to a note-maker for his assistance. 
You have palmed upon us_ three 
whole pages of information concern- 
ing the different copies ; from which 
we learn, that one copy is short by 
vighty-six lines, and another by six- 
teen; but you can afford to tell us 
nothing of the possible inventor of 
the grave burlesque ; though its ex- 
isteice, at a period of unquestionable 
antiquity, is, of itself, a curious and 
iiteresting phenomenon. Mr. God- 
win, I believe, treating on the suc 
cessive imperceptible links of cause 
and effect, starts a notion, in his pro- 
‘ound hypothetical manner, that if 
Alexander had never crossed the 
Granicus, the fire of London could 
ever have happened. But we need 
ot be supposed to have taken a de- 
sree in the university of Laputa, if 
we come to the conclusion, that but 
‘or the Battle of the Frogs and Mice 


we should not have had the Lutrin, 
oL. IY, 





the Rape of the Lock, and what (ut 
opinor, as Ernesti says) is fairly 
worth them both, Hudihras. We 
are, Mr. Word-catcher, most exceed- 
ingly desirous to know what block- 
heads they are, who ascribe a bur- 
lesque of epic poesy in general, and 
of the Iliad in particular, to the au- 
thor of the Iliad himself. If they 
had fastened it on Zoitlus, it would 
have been a plausible hit; and if he 
had written it, there would have 
been an additional preponderating 
argument against the sentence of the 
holy critical inquisition of Alexan- 
dria, which sentenced this luckless 
Perrault of antiquity to be burnt, 
instead of his papers ; seemingly with 
the full matter-of-course approbation 
of all English schoolmasters. Every 
stray waif in poetry was sure to find 
its way to Homer ; but he would no 
more have burlesqued his own divine 
song, than Milton would have written 
a Cottonian travestie of his. Mr. 
Monk Lewis, indeed, turned his A- 
lonzo and Imogene into a comical bal- 
lad, almost as nonsensical, and ten 
times as stupid; and so he might ; 
but imagine Milton, proud as he was 
of his “ ancient liberty recovered to 
heroic poem,” being charged with 
inditing Philips’s ‘ Splendid Shil- 
ling!” The lofty legends of Troy 
would not admit of being debased by 
a light association in the mind of 
such a bard as Homer; they must 
have been laid up in the inner re- 
cesses of his soul, with all sacred 
and inviolable things. But the ques- 
tion is laid at once to rest by a stub- 
born prose-fact. The idea of this 
old minstrel that floats about among 
the mob of readers, is something like 
the frontispiece to Scarronides; a 
blind ballad-singer, with a fist-full of 
printed songs. We will not insist as 
to the printing ; but we may give a 
shrewd guess that Homer could not 
write. The craft was not in exist- 
ence. It is no use to talk of the 
cnwala Avyer, the mournful symbols 
sent to Bellerophon: the Mexican bar- 
barians corresponded with each other 
















































by means of pictorial signs; but we 
do not, therefore, think them good 
penmen. The ae of the Iliad 
were not books, but rhapsodies ; the 
bard did not unroll a written papy- 
rus, but recited his verses, like an 
Italian improvisatore, marking the 
cadence witha rude harp, or waving 
a bough of laurel. Those ingenious 
gentlemen called reporters were not 
yet in existence; the songs, which, 
like a snow-ball, gathered by suc- 
cessive recitations into a poem, were 
not written down, but gotten by 
heart. It was an oral age. Now in 
the very outset of the “ Battle of 
the Frogs and Mice,” the poet says, 
in Cowper's version of him, 


My song, which I have newly 





traced 
In tables open’d on my knees. 


And thus there is an end of the dis- 
pute. 

“ Pray, sir, why do not you make 
some search after the labours of these 
several i/lustrissimi? Mr. Boswell 
would run to the opposite extremities 
of London, not reckoning bye-alleys, 
garrets, and trunk-makers’ shops, in 
quest of a solitary fact, which he ac- 
knowledges nobody would care about 
but himself.”—Gentlemen, I have not 
the indagatorial organ. (If there be 
none of the kind or name, Dr. Spurz- 
heim may thank me for helping him 
on towards the number forty, by this 
little addition to his very simple and 
intelligible nomenclature. I never 
can believe, by the bye, that I have 
only just thirty-three organs. There 
is something questionable and unsa- 
tisfactory in a broken number. It is 
like being asked to dinner at a guar- 
fer past six. I would have stopped 
at thirty, or subdivided a few more 
faculties, till I eked out the next 
round number.) I hate trouble. I 
am not certain whether I should lift 
down a book from a high shelf, parti- 
cularly if dusty, as mine always are, 
though I should be sure to ascertain 
what I wanted. I had rather call in 
the ficure of periphrasis or of meta- 
thesis, or any other that saves exer- 
tion ; and talk of somewhere, or some 
writer has said. As to library hunt- 
ing, I have forsworn it. You are 
sure to meet the very man whom you 
most wish to avoid ; who looks over 
your shoulder, if you are doggedly 
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seated ; makes you sick with some 
common-place about the Muses ; (I 
wish I had never written a verse ;) 
or intercepts you on your way to the 
book-ladder, and (like that “ fell 
serjeant Death, strict in his arrest,”) 
claps a forked hand on your breast, 
aa detains you some twenty mi- 
nutes with the fall of stocks, the im- 
pending ruin of cash payments, the 
revolution of 1688, and the propriety 
of excluding placemen and pension- 
ers from the House of Commons. 
My friend Aguillius helped me on the 
other day, while sitting after a tete- 
a-téte dinner, (I have been all my 
life what Johnson calls a téte-a-téte 
man) by advising me to trace the 
progress of burlesque, or serio-comic 
poetry, downwards in a series of 
essays. He talked very glibly of the 
facility of this; and for a moment (I 
had not the remotest idea of doing 
all this myself) I was casting in my 
mind the request that he would set 
about it himself. But I thought of 
his painting-room and his port-folio, 
and I did not ask it. My friend (not 
to speak it profanely) reminds me 
of Mrs. Malaprop’s address to the Cap- 
tain: “I hope, Sir, you are not like 
Cerberus ; three gentlemen at once.” 
At times he is like Wordsworth in his 
retrospective poem: “ the tall rock 
haunts him like a passion.” The 
gross remembrance of dinner does not 
molest him (and in this, I confess, he 
has the advantage of me) when loll- 
ing on a stone in some valley, with 
his drawing-board before him, and his 
box of colours, ten to one, slipped 
into a neighbouring brook, without 
leave asked. He deposits this un- 
finished piece (like a tabula votiva to 
the Dryads) under some tuft of broom 
or fern; and imagines we live in 
those times of Arcadian simplicity, 
that it will be respected. A wag of 
his acquaintance, a brother of the 
brush, found it, and wrote “very bad” 
in the margin of a towering sketch 
of rock, jutting out amidst ivy and 
underwood, and capped with a verge 
of heath, and a sprinkling of unex- 
pectedly defined trees, at scattered 
distances, with azure glimmerings of 
horizon. He took the criticism some- 
what to heart, till he detected the 
commentator; and retaliated, in a 
lucky moment, by a few random 
touches, surreptitiously introduced 
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‘nto adrawing of his woodland critic, 
by which the pendant boughs of 
trees, and swelling projections of 
rocks, were made to assume the con- 
figuration of chins, eyes, and noses: 
of which the painter himself was first 
apprized by an explosion of laughter 
round a supper-table. He is, after 
all, happier in a dim closet, with a 
sky-light, where, planted at his easel, 
he shows a reckless disdain of 
Wordsworth’s remonstrance about 
« growing double.” He has little 
love for the sun, and commends a 
fine day according as the landscape 
in its tints and shadows approximates 
tocanvas. He abominates green. I 
always considered it as a striking 
proof of his good-nature, that, after 
his manner of encouraging poor art- 
ists, he once gave a guinea for a green 
park and wooden deer, for which this 
obscure competitor of Claude had mo- 
destly charged five shillings. As 
Tom Paine said of the Quakers, that 
it they had had any hand in the crea- 
tion, they would have clothed the 
face of nature in drab, so we may be 
certain that my friend would have 
proscribed Coleridge's 


Healthful greenness pour’d upon the svul, 


in favour of reds, browns, and yel- 
lows: autumn, therefore, for his mo- 
ney. HHehas no sympathy with the 
dewy emerald of a meadow in a 
showery summer. These strike me 
as some of the disadvantages of a 
painter. I am always at fault in 
conversation with an artist. I have 
4 most plebeian fondness for enclosed 
fiells, gently swelling and sinking, 
with their hedge-rows thick set with 
hollies and hawthorns, and now and 
then an elm or an oakling. These, I 
find, I must not confess the liking of. 
But 1 may admire a brown inter- 
minable heath, that, such is my cock- 
heyism, always puts me in mind of a 
kibbet: and I may talk, as long as I 
please, of glaciers, of mountains that 
topple over our heads, and lakes that 
give the sensation of a bottomless 
watery abyss at our feet. I should 
like (but for the trouble of motion) 
to visit such scenes: though I am ra- 
ther of Dr. Johnson’s way of think- 
ing respecting the Giant’s Causeway 
in Ireland: « Worth seeing, Sir, yes ! 
but not worth going to see:”’ but I 
do not covet to dive among them. I 


have a sense of awful and appalling 
dreariness and solitariness: 1 feel 
among them desolate, hopeless, and 
forsaken. I cling to undulating field- 
paths, and familiar knolls under plane 
or birch-trees, with glimpses of rare- 
ly passing rural faces, and the long, 
flaxen, uncut ringlets of cottage chil- 
dren. I had rather look at a shel- 
tered farm, with sheep nibbling on 
the slope that overhangs it, than 
gaze dizzily upwards to the monas- 
tery, however hospitable within, or 
however picturesque without, on the 
summit of mount St. Gothard. I can- 
not say with Correggio, ‘ ed io sono 
pittore.” I am afraid I ‘like Mor- 
land's bits of rustic animal life and 
homely cottage nature: his she-ass 
and her colt in a straw-yard, when 
under snow (though I had rather the 
latter were away); his shaggy cart- 
horses, standing with a sort of sleepy 
patience in a dark field-stable, into 
which a broken light streams down 
from a hole in the roof; above all, his 
pigs, especially if a chubby-faced 
child is clambering over a half-door, 
and leaning to look at them. I am 
not on terms of intimacy with Wi/- 
son’s tempest-troubled landscapes. 1 
have few aspirings beyond Gainsbo- 
rough’s cattle, standing in a clear 
eS or winding up along a steep 
10llow, under banks of broad clus- 
tering oaks with their sketchy 
and natural leafing. My friend 
is fond of spreading his canvas 
with the massive, umbered tints 
of Poussin: he plunges his genius 
into a brown overhanging forest, 
with a splash of broken river, and 
one delicious peep of sky, of a deeper 
blue than the kingfisher’s plumage, 
which relieves, what I should call, 
the melancholy blackness of the 
scene. He delights to surround 
himself with gnarled mountain ash- 
trees, that straggle from the sides 
of cliffs; and often sketches out a 
root of most fantastic growth, and 
undefinable figure, about which he 
has not quite made up his mind, 
whether it shall be a scathed fibre 
of a tree, or a twining dragon, like 
one in Lucan’s, or ‘asso’s forest. 
By the way, he has no objection to 
a soldier or two, sheathed in armour, 
climbing out of a midway mountain- 
cavern, from behind a huge disparted 
crag, and looking down over it, im 
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such a posture as to make one giddy: 
or, what is more usual with him, a 
knight, in panoply complete, all but 
his helmet, stretched at his length 
on the wild herbage, and a damsel 
gleaming through the shadowy brakes, 
and wheeling away on a fugitive 
valfrey. I went to see his progress 
in one of these romantic sketches, 
and found him half suffocated with 
the vapour of agua fortis, of which 
he had inhaled rather an wareason- 
able quantity, in etching a small 
Venice-piece of Canaletti. He al- 
lowed the inconvenience of this sort 
of accidental inspiration ; but gave 
very cogent reasons for the superior 
satisfaction resulting from the graver 
over the pencil, and thought he 
should never touch canvas again. | 
thought differertly. However, the 
copper fell into the same disgrace as 
the canvas. The window of a book- 
seller of my acquaintance exhibited, 
all of a sudden, a weekly succession 
of macaronic poems. The subjects 
were various. ‘There was an eccen- 
tric French dancing-master, who, 
among other freaks, set up a child’s 
wheel-chair with a sail to it, which 
he called a char volant: and in this his 


daughter, a stout stocky demoiselle of 


lilteen, dragged herself heavily along 
the floor ; the flying being limited to 
his own capers, as he preceded the car 
with his kit. ‘There was a Logierian 
professor, who taught the theory 
and practice of music in four lessons. 
There was a doctor, a violent fa- 
vourite of the ladies, who brought 
elderly gentlemen to a crisis in four 
days, by wrapping them in sheets 
steeped in brandy ; and who cured 
his own children, by baking them in 
pull paste: and there was a radical 
school-master, who demonstrated, 
trom Cobbett’s grammar, that the 


Hlouse of Commons, and a den of 


thieves, being both nouns of multi- 
tude, were convertible in meaning. 
This accounted for the glance, which 
I now so frequently had at my 
friend’s back, as he turned into a 
printing-office. He was grown mys- 
terious and invisible. Till “ dawd- 
ling with him over a dish of tea,” 
one evening, he read me half a canto 
Ot Wieland’s Oberon in stanzaic verse; 
and after explaining, to my perfect 
apprehension, that Sotheby's version 
was too terse and polished to be 
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characteristic of the original, he 
avowed his intention of completing 
the whole in the manner that he had 
begun. He hit off the thing with 
such an easy freedom, that for once 
I began to persuade myself he would 
“keep the word of promise to the 
hope as well as to the ear.” His 
perseverance was a nine weeks’ won- 
der; and in this time he mastered 
nine cantos; when he murmured 
something about having heard that 
Mr. Coleridge had expressed a similar 
intention ; and I found the MS. had 
been slid into a drawer among some 
sketches, which he had once com- 
menced, but never finished, illustra- 
tive of the scenes and adventures in 
St. Pierre’s Paul and Virginia. In 
fact, as he told me in confidence, he 
was now very busily employed in 
counteracting the spread of Metho- 
dism, by a sermon and commentary 
on King James the First's anti-sab- 
batical proclamation for the encou- 
ragement of sports and exercises on a 
Sunday. 

This is a very formidably faulty 
digression ; but how else could | 
make it quite clear, that there would 
have been little hope in persuading 
my friend to give us a systematic 
history of burlesque poetry ? 

He had, however, got actually a 
good way in translating the battle: 
when, just as he arrived at the words 
iySicrn yaden, (verse 113,) (which he 
persisted, with Parnell and Cowper, 
in calling a cat, for want of taking 
the trouble to reflect that cats are 
not usually found in open fields, and 
on the borders of marshes) a cat, 
one mid-day, sprang upon his bed 
(which, according to custom, was 
piled with books and papers), over- 
turned his ink-bottle on the coverlet, 
and put to flight frogs and mice in 
pell-mell rout and irretrievable con- 
fusion. He had always an antipathy 
to this “‘ democratic beast,” (as Ro- 
bert Southey, before he dubbed him- 
self Esquire, and was created Doctor 
of Laws, and Poet Laureate, and 
wrote the Vision of Judgment, sym- 
pathetically called it in his Annual 
Anthology ;) and this incident has 
forced him to rise before noon, and 
ply his pencil once more in the val- 
ley. It was a poetical battle of 
spurs, and his epic ideas have never 
rallied since. 
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I wish the cat had not inter- 
meddled ; for there is no translation 
of this mock-heroic, that conveys to 
an English reader any idea of its 
humour. The original has by no 
means that stately and unbending 
gravity of phrase, which the stan- 
dard versions impute to it. Gold- 
smith, who is usually right, blamed 
Parnell for retaining the Greek 
names; and Johnson, who is oftener 
right than the admirers of Gray’s 
hubble-bubble sublimity will allow, 
concurs in the criticism. Cowper, 
thus fore-warned, was not fore- 
armed; but blundered on in the 
same error. Who cares for Puy- 


SIGNATHUS? Who, that has a tooth 
which dreads hard crust, would will- 
ingly take upon him to pronounce 
Psycuarrax? What smiles will 
flicker round the corners of an Eng- 
lish mouth, at the sounds of Borno- 
ROCOITES and Cnissopioctes? John 


Bull, I'll be sworn, 


Would rather hear a brazen candlestick 
turn’d, 
Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree. 


At my next leisure hour I may, 
perhaps, cull out a sample or two 
for the Lonpon Macazine. 


An IDLER. 








FAREWELL TO MARY. 


Wuenrke is the heart thou once hast won, 
Can cease to care about thee ? 

Where is the eye thou’st smiled upon, 
Can look for joy without thee ? 

Lorn is the lot one heart hath met, 
That’s lost to thy caressing ;— 

Cold is the hope that loves thee yet, 
Now thou art past possessing :— 


Fare thee well! 


We met—we loved—we’ve met the last,— 
The farewell word is spoken : 

O Mary, canst thou feel the past, 
And keep thy heart unbroken ? 

To think how warm we loved, and how 
Those hopes should blossom never ! 

To think how we are parted now— 
And parted, oh, for ever !— 


Fare thee well ! 


Thou wert the first my heart to win, 
Thou art the Jast to wear it ; 
And though another claims akin, 
Thou must be one to share it. 
Oh, had we known, when hopes were sweet, 
That hopes would once be thwarted,— 
That we should part no more to meet, 


How sadly we had parted !— 


Fare thee well ! 
Joun CLaRe. 
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EPITAPHS. 


Tnere is a humble, unpretending 
kind of poetry, limited in its subject 
—the production alike of the learned 
and the ignorant, the high and low, 
the rich and poor—which, alike in- 
teresting to all, has failed to obtain 
much regard from those to whom it 
addresses instruction: I mean Epi- 
taphs. The living naturally wish to 
shun all intercourse with the dead ; 
and though the latter, in many a 
warning line, lift up their voice, and 
call aloud from the ground, we heed 
not the posthumous counsel, but 
tread over the gravel, or the green 
sod, which covers our ancestor's dust, 
without even whistling to keep our 
courage up. In the course of a long 
and busy life, | have read many epi- 
taphs in various parts of England ; 
and, though many of these are the 
avowed productions of men of learn- 
ing and genius, yet by far the great- 
est number, like the songs of the 
veasantry, are the production of 
Renbile and nameless persons. I 
have not failed to observe, that the 
inscriptions which spoke the plainest 
sense, expressed the happiest sen- 
timents, contained the richest poetry, 
and gave the most original and vivid 
portraiture of past beauty or worth, 
were generally the works of obscure 
persons, whose names are unknown 
to literature; and who, probably 
both before and after, sought no in- 
tercourse with the muse. I shall 
only transcribe now a few of these 
epitaphs, which seem not generally 
known, and confine myself rather to 
the curious than the beautiful. The 
following very simple and affecting 
epitaph expresses more in few words 
than we usually observe in this kind 
of composition: 

Nineteen years a maiden, 
One year a wife, 

One hour a mother, 
And so I lost my life. 


The brevity of the following is of 
a different nature, and approaches 
too close to the epigrammatic : 


Life is uncertain, death is sure ; 
Sin is the wound, and Christ the cure. 


An inscription in Kingston church- 


yard, Surrey, seems to be composed 
on the judicious precept of Butler: 


For brevity is very good, 
Where we are, or are not, understood. 


It is as follows: 


Live well, die never, 
Die well, and live for ever. 


Many wretched conceits, middling 
jokes, obscure compliments, as well 
as innumerable lies, are cut in stone. 
The following, on a child six months 
old, will be found at Brighton : 


He tasted of life’s bitter cup, 
Refused to drink the potion up ; 
But turn’d his little head aside, 
Disgusted with the taste, and died. 


Those who die’ at peace with the 
world, and leave rich legacies to 
their relations, commonly come in 
for a very reasonable share of good 
qualities in their epitaphs. There is 
some bitterness contained in two 
lines on a tomb-stone at Pentonville : 


Death takes the good—too good on earth 
to stay, 
And leaves the bad—too bad to take away. 


An inscription at Islington is in 
better taste and gentler feeling. It 
is on a child some months old ; and, 
brief as it is, contains a fine senti- 
ment: 


Here virtue sleeps—restrain the pious tear ! 
He waits that judgment which he cannot 
fear. 


The good people of Newcastle 
seem a facetious generation ; and it is 
a blessing worth coveting, to die in 
their neighbourhood, should the bard 
still live who wrote this epitaph : 


Here lies Robin Wallis, the king of good 
fellows, 

Clerk of Allhallows, and a maker of bel- 
lows ; 

He bellows did make to the day of his 
death ; 

But he that made bellows, could never 
make breath. 


We wish the people of Manchester 
had as little malice in their mirth as 
the people of Newcastle. Who 
would wish to live in that region of 
yarn windles and spinning jennies, 
and go down to the grave with an 
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itaph such as they have cut on the 
eee of honest John Hill: 


Here lies John Hill, a man of skill, 
His age was five times ten, 

He never did good, nor never would, 
Had he lived as long again. 


The merry people of Cheshire min- 
gle no gall in their remembrance of 
their benefactors. We have, our- 
selves, always loved the calling of a 
tailor, and thought, with the old 
Scottish poet, that he is more than 
man, rather than less. The inha- 
bitents of Cheshire seem of the same 
opinion; and we hope all the tailors 
of the district lay the virtues of 
their righteous brother to heart, and 
seek to practise them in their lives : 


Here lies entomb’d, within this vault so 
dark, 

A tailor, soldier, cloth-drawer, and clerk ; 

Death snatch’d him hence, and also from 


him took 

His needle, thimble, sword, and prayer 
book. 

He could no longer work nor fight: what 
then ? 


He left the world, and faintly cried, Amen. 


The conceit and unnatural taste so 
common to inscriptions, will be found 
in full strength in the church of Ca- 
verswell, in Staffordshire, on a mo- 
nument belonging to the ancient 
name of Cradock. One is sorry to 
read such a ‘memorial ; it impairs the 
charm which the singular and sweet 
romance of the Page and Enchanted 
Mantle, has thrown around the name 
of Cradock ; and we wish some one 
who claims connexion with this fa- 
vorite name in chivalry would, with- 
out wholly destroying the original 
strain of thought, abate its extrava- 
gance : 


George Cradock Esqr. for his great pru- 
dence in y* common Lawes well worthy to 
be Beav-clerk of y* assizes for this circuit, 
did take to wife y* most amiable and most 
loving Dorothy y* Daughter of John Saun- 
ders doctor of Physicke, by whom he had a 
pair-royale of incomparable daughters, viz. 
Dorothy, Elizabeth and Mary. It is easie 
to guess that he lived in splendid degree if 
I shall but recount unto you that Sir Tho- 
mas Slingsby Baronet, R'. Hon. Richard 
Lord Cholmondeley, Sir George Bridge- 
man Baronet married Dorothy, Elizabeth, 
Mary, Coheir. Bot! bot! to our gri 
George Cradock is assaulted by death in 
the meridian’ of his age, not far off from 


his castle of Caverswell—lately built even 
unto beauty by Mathew Cradock his father 
who lies interred near this place—and 
dying of y* small pox 1643, betooke him- 
selfe to ye private mansion of this Tombe 
erected for him at y* expense of Dorothy 
his obsequious wife, where he now rests 
under y* protection of an essoinee until he 
shall be summon’d to appear at ye last 
great and general assize. 


In the same church, is the follow- 
ing simple and curious memorial of 
a very respectable name, which the 
reader will be apt to contrast with 
its more elaborate companion : 


Ano domi. 1670. 
Beest here and neer 
in peace doe rest 
All they of these 
that are deceast 
Thomas Browne and Marjery 
Ralph Browne and Mary 
Ralph Browne and Dorothy 
Ralph Browne and Joyce 
Ralph Browne 
Ralph Browne 
John Browne 
The two first Brownes 
of Carsewell were 
But all the rest 
were of the Meere 
The fourth made this in memorie 
of parents to posteritie. 


There is some conceit in this plain 
epitaph at Southampton, but it will 
be forgiven for the sake of the com- 
mencing line : 

A plain rough man, but without guile or 
pride 

Goodness his aim, and honesty his guide ; 

Could all the pomps of this vain world de- 


spise, 
And only after death desired to rise. 


One on a young man at Chichester 
will not be read without emotion : 


Art thou in health and spirits gay? 
I too was so the other day ; 

And thought myself of life as safe, 
As thou who read’st my epitaph. 


The humble and meritorious la- 
bours of Mistress Anne, the wife of 
Matthew Garland, of Deptford, a 
special midwife, have not been for- 
gotten ; and though recorded in the 
remembrance of many a rosy lass 
and strapping lad, as well as on good 
durable stone, I shall endeavour to 
extend her fame by transcribing her 


epitaph: 
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Forty-two years the Almighty gave me 
power 

To aid my sex in nature's trying hour ; 

Through heat and cold, by day, by dreary 
night, 

To save the hapless was my chief delight ; 

My toils are past: my weeping friends, 
adieu ! 

I'm call’d to Heaven, and hope to welcome 
you. 


Honest Stephen Rumbold, of Ox- 
ford, is thus briefly remembered: 


He lived one hundred and five, 
Sanguine and strong ; 

An hundred to five 
You live not so long. 


In the epitaph on a Marine at Chi- 
chester, the writer has made an 
adroit turn from mortal to spiritual 
warfare. There are many military 
inscriptions scattered about the coun- 
try, but few of them are very happy : 


Here lies a true soldier, whom all must ap- 
laud ; 

Much hardship he suffer’d at home and 
abroad ; 

But the hardest engagement he ever was in, 

Was the battle of Self in the conquest of 
Sin. 


A soldier died suddenly in Hamp- 
shire from drinking small beer after 
a hot march, and this is his epitaph : 


Here sleeps in peace a Hampshire grena- 
ier, 

Who caught his death by drinking cold 
small beer. 

Soldiers, be wise, from his untimely fall; 

And when you're hot, drink strong, or none 
at all. 


The following ludicrous addition 
was made by the officers in garrison 
when they restored the decayed mo- 
nument : 


An honest soldier never is forgot, 
Whether he died by musket or by pot. 


An old fisherman of Kent is thus 
remembered in the church-yard of 


Hythe: 


His net old fisher George long drew, 
Shoals upon shoals he caught, 

Till Death came hauling for his due, 
And made poor George his draught. 
Death fishes on through various shades ; 

In vain it is to fret; 
Nor fish or fisherman escapes 
Death's all-enclosing net. 


I like the unassuming epitaph of 
John and Martha Wright ;—it says 
much in small space: : 
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Plain in their form, but rich they were in 
mind : 
Religious, quiet, honest, meek, and kind. 


Nor do I dislike the lines on Sophia 
Bovil, a child of two years old : 
Rest soft thy dust, wait the Almighty’s 
will, 
Rise with the just, and be an angel still. 
The following ludicrous verse, 
though none of the happiest, happens 
to be a recent production : 


Here fast asleep, full six feet deep, 
And seventy summers ripe, 

George Thomas lies in hopes to rise, 
And smoke another pipe. 


It was almost one of the last acts 
of Horne Tooke to cause a vault to 
be made in his garden, surmounted 
by aslab of black marble, for which 
he wrote the following inscription, 
and caused it to be engraved with 
directions that his executors should 
fill up the blank : 

John Horne Tooke, 
late proprietor, now occupier of this spot, 
born in 1736, died in 
Contented and grateful. 





His singular request to be buried 
in his own garden was not complied 
with: he was interred at Ealing ; the 
tomb-stone was removed from the 
garden, the old inscription effaced, 
and its place supplied by an epitaph 
from another hand. 

In the church-yard of Bayswater, 
mid-way down the ground on the 
left hand, leaning against the wall, 
obscured by nettles and rank grass, 
unnoticed, and perhaps unknown, 
stands a rude memorial of common 
rough stone, indebted to no gifted 
and cunning hand for beauty of 
form, and to no elegant mind for the 
inscription with which it is covered. 
It is the tomb-stone of Laurence 
Sterne. Perhaps his countrymen 
who are so patriotic, so witty, when 
the wine is good, so affectionate in 
their remembrances, so fond of num- 
bering Sterne among those steady 
lights which contribute to the fixed 
splendour of Ireland, may reflect, while 
theylaugh and wonder, and weep over 
his pages, that he sleeps among the 
vulgar dead, and have the grace to 
propose to honour themselves by 
erecting a monument to his memory. 
That the noble, the wealthy, the 
witty, and the gay, left the interment 
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of Steme and thé ereccon of his 
erave-stone, to mechanics and stran- 
vers, is a reproach that can never be 
removed. 
Near this place lies the body of 
The Reverend Laurence Sterne, A. M. 
Died Sept. 13, 1768, aged 53 years. 
This monumental stone was erected to the 
memory of the deceased by two brother 
Masons ; for although he did not live to 
be a member of their society, yet all his 


incomparable performances evidently 
prove him to have acted by rule and 
square. They rejoice in this opportunity 
of perpetuating his high and irreproach- 
able character to after ages. 
What did it boot him, ridiculed, abused, 
By fools insulted, and by prudes accused ; 
In him, mild reader, view thy future fate ; 
Like him, despise what were a sin to hate, 
&c. Ke. w. & s, 


Cumberland, Aug. 1821. 








MEDITATIONS POETIQUES, PAR 


Turse poems have been much 
read and admired in France. The 
copy that lies before us bears the 
fourth edition on its title-page. 
Those that preceded it, we are in- 
formed, appeared also in the course 
of last year, and several more have 
since followed. The author is said 
to be a very amiable man, who, in 
his complaints that death has be- 
reaved him of the object of his ten- 
derest affections, and that he has 
been himself on the brink of the 
crave, does not impose on the com- 
miseration of his readers by the 
recital of imaginary evils. It will, 
therefore, we trust, not be unwel- 
come information to them, if we 
add, that he has not only been re- 
stored to health, but is fortunate 
cnough to be now united to one of 
our own countrywomen, who has 
had the discernment to perceive and 
reward his merit, and that he has 
been sent out as secretary to the 
French embassy at Naples. 
Whenever, in these “ Poetical Me- 
ditations,” as he calls them, the wri- 
ter expresses what appear to be his 
own unpremeditated thoughts, and 
‘pontaneous feelings, without forcing 
himself into a state of excitement for 
tie occasion, he is, for the most part, 
very pleasing. In some of his al- 
titudes, it must be owned, we have 
followed him with much less satis- 
faction. ‘Thus, in the first poem, 
where he describes himself seated on 
“n eminence, at the foot of an old 
oak, « watching with wistful gaze 
the setting sun :” 


Au sommet de ces monts couronnés de bois 
_ Sombres, 

~ cuvguacule encor jette un dernier rayon, 
~ € char vaporeux de la reine des ombres 
““onte, et blanchit déjales bords de lhorizon. 
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Cependant, s’élancant de la fleche gothique, 

Un son religieux se répand dans les airs, 

Le voyageur s’arréte, et la cloche rustique 

Aux derniers bruits du jour méle de saints 
concerts. 


Yet lingering on this mountain's woody 
crest, 

The last faint beams of parting twilight 
rest; 

And, whitening on the horizon’s edge afar, 

The queen of shadows guides her vapoury 
car. 


Meanwhile, slow-spreading from the gothic 
fane, 

The pious anthem breathes a holy strain ; 

And pausing pilgrim hears the village bell 

With day’s last murmurs mix its solemn 


knell. 


Here he is placed, and employed 
exactly as a young poet of his dis- 
position ought to be. But when in 
the following meditation, addressed 
to Lord Byron, he compares his 
Lordship to an eagle launching 
forth from the horrible summit of 
Mount Athos, and suspending his 
aerie over the abyss that yawns at 
its side; where, surrounded with 

alpitating limbs, and with rocks 
incessantly dripping with black gore, 
delighted with the shrieks of his 

rey, and, cradled by the tempest, 

e falls to sleep in his joy ; 

L’aigle, roi des déserts, dédaigne ainsi la 

plaine ; 

& * + * * * 

* * * * a * 

Lui, des sommets d’Athos franchit lhor- 
rible cime, 

Suspend aux flancs des monts son aire sur 
l’abyme, 

Et 1a, seul, entouré de membres palpitans, 

De rochers d’un sang noir sans cesse dée- 
gouttans, 

Trouvant sa volupté dans les cris de sa 
proie, 

Bercé par la tempéte, il s‘endort dans sa joie ; 
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and when, not contented with this, 
and a good deal * of the like stuff, 

he perseveres in his compliment to 
the noble bard so far as to put him 
on a par with his Satanic majesty 
himself ; 

Ton ail, comme Satan, a mesuré l'abyme, 
Et ton ime, y plongeant loin du jour et de 


Dieu, 
A dit a lesperance un éternel adieu ! 
. . a . eo a 
] * * _ o Ul 


© © ta yoix, sur un mode infernal, 
Chante hymne de gloire au sombre dieu 


du mal $ 


we begin to lose all sympathy with 
the poet, and most heartily wish our- 
selves away from such perilous com- 
pany, and safe back again under the 
old oak, ready to forswear all illu- 
sions of the imagination for the tu- 
ture, and to ery out in the most 
contined sense of the words, 


Le vrai seul est beau, le vrai seul est ai- 
mable. 


In the third Meditation we are, 
therefore, well satisfied to find our- 
selves at the side of M. de Lamartine 
Once hore, in the silence of an even- 
ing landscape : 


Le soir ramene le silence. 

Assis sur ces rochers deserts, 
Je suis dans la vagrue dles airs 
Le char de la nuit qui s’avance : 


Venus ac leve a horizon $ 
“A mes pieds l'étoile amoureuse 
De sa lueur mystericuse 
Blanchit les tapis de gazon : 


and so far forget our late resolution 
as to fall into a douce réverie, and 
believe that something in the shape 
of a gentle spirit is, indeed, gliding 
to us on a beam of the evening star. 
But we will not pursue the Medi- 
tator through all his moods and 
musings ; but content ourselves 
with observing, that the sixth, en- 
titled “* Le Desespoir,” is the least to 
our taste, as the tenth, called “ La 
Retraite,” is the most so. It is much 
pleasanter to point out beauties than 
faults; and we shall accordingly in- 
dulve ourselves with making one or 
two extracts from the latter of these 
poents. 
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Ce ques app.tie nos beaux jours, 
N’est qu'un éclair brillant dans une nuit 
d’orage, 
Et rien, excepté nos amours, 
N’y merite un regret du sage ; 
Mais, que dis-je ? on aime a tout Age 
Ce feu durable et doux, dans lime rey. 
fermé, 
Donne plus de chaleur en jetant moins de 
flamme ; 
C’est le soutile divin dont tout homme est 
forme, 
I] ne s‘eteint qu’avee son Ame. 


This is not less philosophically 
true, than it is poetically beautiful. 
In the wish for his friend’s happi- 
ness, which concludes this same 
little poem, the writer seems to us 
just to have hit that tone to which 
the French poetry is best suited. 


Soyez touche, grand Dieu, de sa reconnais- 
sance: 

I] ne vous lasse point d’un inutile vou ; 

Gardez-lui seulement sa rustique opulence, 

Donnez tout a celut qui vous demande peu. 

Des doux objets de sa tendresse, 

Qu’a son riant foyer toujours environne, 

Sa femme et ses enfans couronnent sa vicil- 
lesse, 

Comme de ses fruits mirs un arbre est 
couronne: 

Que sous l’or des épis ses collines jaunis- 
sent: 

Qu'au pied de son rocher son lac soit tou- 
jours pur: 

Que de ses beaux jasmins les ombres s‘epai- 
sissent : 

Que son soleil soit doux, que son ciel soit 
d"azur: 

Et que pour l’étranger toujours ses vins 
murissent. 


May our lively neighbours on the 
Continent long continue to pursue 
the peaceable pleasures which are 
here described ; may strains, as ten- 
der and as blameless as these, long 
add a zest to their enjoyment ot 
them; and now that we are about 
wishing, not to leave ourselves out ot 
the question, may M. de Lamartine s 
prayer, that “ their vines may ripen 
for the stranger,” be granted so far 
beyond the limits in which he in- 
tended it, that we may be allowed 
to cheer our own firesides with their 
produce, and to send his country- 
men whatever of ours they most 
covet (if they think any thing of ours 
worth having) in return. 











1 was born, and passed the first 
seven years of my lite, in the Tem- 
ple. its church, its halls, its gar- 
deus, its fountain, its river, I had 
almost said ; for in those young years, 
what was this king of rivers to me, 
but a stream that watered our plea- 
sant places >—these are of my oldest 
recollections. 1 repeat, to this day, 
no verses to myself more frequently, 
er with kindlier emotion, than those 
of Spenser, where he speaks of this 
spot. 

There when they came, whereas those 
bricky towers, 

The which on Themmes brode aged back 
doth ride, 

Where now the studious lawyers have their 
bowers, 

There whylome wont the Templer knights 
to bide, 

Till they decayd through pride. 


Indeed, it is the most elegant spot 
in the metropolis. What a transi- 
tion for a countryman visiting Lon- 
don for the first time—the passing 
trom the crowded Strand or Fleet- 
street, by unexpected avenues, into 
its magnificent ample squares, its 
classic green recesses! What a 
cheerful, liberal look hath that por- 
tion of it, which, from three sides, 
overlooks the greater garden: that 
goodly pile 


Of building strong, albeit of Paper hight, 


confronting, with massy contrast, 
the lighter, older, more fantastically 
shrouded one, named of Harcourt, 
with the cheerful Crown-oflice Row 
(place of my kindly engendure), right 
Opposite the stately stream, which 
Washes the garden-foot with her yet 
scarcely trade-polluted waters, and 
seems but just weaned from her 
l'wickenham Naiades! a man would 
g!ve something to have been born in 
such places. What a collegiate as- 
pect has that fine Elizabethan hall, 
Where the fountain plays, which I 
have made to rise and fall, how many 
times! to the astoundment of the 
young urchins, my contemporaries, 
who, not being able to guess at its 
recondite machinery, were almost 
tempted to hail the wondrous work 
“smagic! What an antique air had 
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the now almost effaced sun-dials, 
with their moral inscriptions, seem- 
ing coevals with that Time which 
they measured, and to take their reve- 
lations of its flight immediately from 
heaven, holding correspondence with 
the fountain of light! ITlow would 
the dark line steal imperceptibly on, 
watched by the eye of childhood, 
eager to detect its movement, never 
catched, nice as an evanescent cloud, 
or the first arrests of sleep! 


Ah! yet doth beauty like a dial-hand 
Steal from his figure, and no pace per- 
ceived ! 


What a dead thing is a clock, 


with its ponderous embowelments of 


lead and brass, its pert or solemn dul- 
ness of communication, compared with 
the simple altar-like structure, and 
silent heart-language of the old dial! 
It stood as the garden god of Chris-~ 
tian gardens. Why is it almost 
everywhere vanished? If its busi- 
ness-use be superseded by more 
elaborate inventions, its moral uses, 
its beauty, might have pleaded for 
its continuance. It spoke of mode- 
rate labours, of pleasures not pro- 
tracted after sun-set, of temperance, 
and good hours. It was the pri- 
mitive clock, the horologe of the 
first world. Adam could scarce have 
missed it in Paradise. It was the 
measure appropriate for sweet plants 
and flowers to spring by, for the 
birds to apportion their silver warb- 
lings by, for flocks to pasture and 
be led to fold by. The shepherd 
“carved it out quaintly in the sun ;” 
and, turning aan gr by the very 
occupation, provided it with mottos 
more touching than tombstones. It 
was a pretty device of the gardener, 
recorded by Marvell, who, in the 
days of artificial gardening, made a 
dial out of herbs and flowers. 1 
must quote his verses a little higher 
up, for they are full, as all his seri- 
ous poetry was, of a witty delicacy. 
They will not come in awkwardly, | 
hope, in a talk of fountains and sun- 
dials. He is speaking of sweet gar- 
den scenes. 
What wondrous life in this I lead ! 
Ripe apples drop about my head. 
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The luscious clusters of the vine 

Upon my mouth do crush their wine. 

The nectarine, and curious peach, 

Into my hands themselves do reach. 

Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 

Insnar’d with flowers, 1 fall on grass. 

Meanwhile the mind from pleasure less 

Withdraws into its happiness. 

The mind, that ocean, where each kind 

Does straight its own resemblance find ; 

Yet it creates, transcending these, 

Far other worlds, and other seas ; 

Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought in a green shade. 

Here at the fountain’s sliding foot, 

Or at some fruit-tree’s mossy root, 

('asting the body's vest aside, 

My soul into the boughs does glide : 

There, like a bird, it sits and sings, 

Then whets and claps its silver wings ; 

And, till prepared for longer flight, 

W aves in its plumes the various light. 

How well the skilful gardener drew, 

Of flowers and herbs, this dial new ! 

W here. from above, the milder sun 

Does through a fragrant zodiac run : 

And, as it works, the industrious bee 

Computes its time as well as we. 

Hlow could such sweet and wholesome 
hours 

Be reckon'd, but with herbs and flow- 
ers? * 


The artificial fountains of the me- 
tropolis are, in like manner, fast 
vanishing. Most of them are dried 
up, or bricked over. Yet, where 
one is left, as in that little green 
nook behind the South Sea House, 
what a freshness it gives to the 
dreary pile! Four little winged 
marble boys used to play their vir- 
gin fancies, spouting out ever fresh 
streams from their innocent-wanton 
lips, in the square of Lincoln’s-inn, 
when | was no bigger than they were 
figured. ‘They are gone, and the 
spring choked up. The fashion, 
they tell me, is gone by, and these 
things are esteemed childish. Why 
not then gratify children, by letting 
them stand? Lawyers, I suppose, 
were children once. They are a- 
wakening images to them at least. 
Why must every thing smack of 
man, and mannish? Is the world 
all grown up? Is childhood dead ? 
Or, is there not in the bosoms of 
the wisest and the best some of the 
child's heart left, to respond to its 
earliest enchantments? The figures 


were grotesque. Are the stiff-wigged 
living figures, that still flitter and 
chatter about that area, less gothic 
in appearance? or, is the splutter 
of their hot rhetoric one half so re. 
freshing and innocent, as the little 
cool playful streams those exploded 
cherubs uttered ? 

They have lately gothicised the 
entrance to the Inner Temple-hall, 
and the library front, to assimilate 
them, I suppose, to the body of the 
hall, which they do not at all re- 
semble. What is become of the 
winged horse that stood over the 
former ? a stately arms ! and who has 
removed those frescoes of the Vir- 
tues, which Italianized the end of 
the Paper-buildings ?—my first hint 
of allegory! They must account to 
me for these things, which I miss so 
greatly. 

The terrace is, indeed, left, which 
we used to call the parade ; but the 
traces are passed away of the foot- 
steps which made its pavement aw- 
ful! It is become common and pro- 
fane. The old benchers had it al- 
most sacred to themselves, in the 
forepart of the day at least. They 
might not be sided or jostled. Their 
air and dress asserted the parade. 
You left wide spaces betwixt you, 
when you passed them. We walk 
on even terms with their successors. 
The roguish eye of J ll, ever 
ready to be delivered of a jest, al- 
most invites a stranger to vie a re- 
partee with it. But what insolent 
familiar durst have mated Thomas 
Coventry ?—whose person was 2 
quadrate, his step massy and cle- 
phantine, his face square as thie 
lion’s, his gait peremptory and path- 
keeping, indivertible from his way 
as a moving column, the scarecrow 
of his inferiors, the brow-beater ot 
equals and superiors, who made a 
solitude of children wherever he 
came, for they fled his insufferable 
presence, as they would have shunned 
an Elisha bear. His growl was as 
thunder in their ears, whether he 
spake to them in mirth or in rebuke, 
his invitatory tones being, indeed, ot 
all, the most repulsive and horrid. 
Clouds of snuff, aggravating the na- 
tural terrors of his speech, broke 








* From a copy of verses entitled, The Garden. 














{s2l.} 
from each majestic nostril, darkening 
the air. He took it, not by pinches, 
but a palmful at once, diving for 
‘t. under the mighty flaps of his old- 
fashioned waistcoat pocket; his 
waistcoat red and angry, his coat 
dark rappee, tinctured by dye origi- 
nal, and by adjuncts, with buttons 
of obsolete gold. And so he paced 
the terrace. 

By his side a milder form was 
sometimes to be seen; the pensive 
gentility of Samuel Salt. They were 
coevals, and had nothing but that 
and their benchership in common. 
In politics Salt was a whig, and Co- 
ventry a staunch tory. Many a sar- 
castic growl did the latter cast out, 
for Coventry had a rough spinous 
humour, at the political confederates 
of his associate, which rebounded 
from the gentle bosom of the latter 
like cannon-balls from wool. You 
could not ruffle Samuel Salt. 

S. had the reputation of being a 
very clever man, and of excellent 
discernment in the chamber practice 
of the law. I suspect his knowledge 
did not amount to much. When a 
case of difficult disposition of money, 
testamentary or otherwise, came be- 
fore him, he ordinarily handed it over 
with a few instructions to his man 
Lovel, who was a quick little fellow, 
and would dispatch it out of hand by 
the light of natural understanding, of 
which he had an uncommon share. 
It was incredible what repute for ta- 
leuts S. enjoyed by the mere trick of 
gravity. He was a shy man; a child 
night pose him in a minute—indo- 
lent and procrastinating to the last 
degree. Yet men would give him 
credit for vast application in spite of 
himself. He was not to be trusted 
with himself with impunity. He 
never dressed for a dinner party but 
he forgot his sword—they wore 
swords then—or some other neces- 
sary part of his equipage. Lovel 
had his eye upon him on all these 
occasions, and ordinarily gave him 
his cue. If there was any thing 
which he could speak unseasonably, 
© was sure to do it.—He was to dine 
at arelative’s of the unfortunate Miss 

landy on the day of her execution; 
—and L. who had a wary foresight 
ot his probable hallucinations, before 
he set out, schooled him with great 
“Siety not in any possible manner 
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to allude to her story that day. 8. 
promised faithfully to observe the in« 
junction. He had not been seated in 
the parlour, where the company was 
expecting the dinner summons, four 
minutes, when, a pause in the con- 
versation ensuing, he got up, looked 
out of window, and pulling down his 
ruffles—an ordinary motion with him 
—observed, “ it was a gloomy day,” 
and added, “ Miss Blandy must be 
hanged by this time, | suppose.” In- 
stances of this sort were perpetual. 
Yet 8. was thought by some of the 
greatest men of his time a fit person 
to be consulted, not alone in matters 
pertaining to the law, but in the ordi- 
nary niceties and embarrassments of 
conduct—trom force of manner en- 
tirely. He never laughed. He had 
the same good fortune among the 
female world, was a known toast 
with the ladies, and one or two are 
said to have died for love of him—I 
suppose, because he never trifled or 
talked gallantry with them, or paid 
them, indeed, hardly common atten- 
tions. He had a fine face and per- 
son, but wanted, methought, the spirit 
that should have shown them off 
with advantage to the women. His 
eve lacked lustre. Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montague was an exception to 
her sex: she says, in one of her let- 
ters, “ I wonder what the women 
seein 8. I do not think him by any 
means handsome. ‘To me he appears 
an extraordinary dull fellow, and to 
want common sense. Yet the fools 
are all sighing for him.” Not so, 
thought Susan P’ ; who, at the 
advanced age of sixty, was seen, in 
the cold evening time, unaccompa- 
nied, wetting the pavement of B—d 
Row, with tears that fell in drops 
which might be heard, because her 
friend had died that day—he, whom 
she had pursued with a hopeless 
passion for the last forty years—a 
passion, which years could not ex- 
tinguish or abate, nor the long re- 
solved, yet gently enforced, puttings 
off of unrelenting bachelorhood dis- 
suade from its cherished purpose. 
Mild Susan P , thou hast now 
thy friend in heaven ! 

Thomas Coventry was a cadet of 
the noble family of that name. He 
passed his youth in contracted cir- 
cumstances, which gave him early 
those parsimonious habits which in 
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after-life never forsook him ; so that, 
with one windfall or another, about 
the time 1 knew him, he was master 
of four or five hundred thousand 
pounds ; nor did he look, or walk, 
worth a moidore less. He lived in 
a gloomy house opposite the pune 
in Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-street. Jd. 
the counsel, is doing self-imposed 
penance in it, for what reason I di- 
vine not, at this day. C. had an 
agreeable seat at North Cray, where 
he seldom spent above a day or two 
atatime inthe summer; but preferred, 
during the hot months, standing at 
his window in this damp, close, well- 
like mansion, to watch, as he said, 
“the maids drawing water all day 
long.” 1 suspect he had his within- 
door reasons tor the preference. 1ic 
currus et arma fucre. He might 
think his treasures more safe. His 
house had the aspect of a strong box. 
©. was a close hunks—a hoarder ra- 
ther than a miser—or, if a miser, 
none of the mad Elwes breed, who 
have brought discredit upon a cha- 
racter, which cannot exist without 
certain admirable points of steadiness 
and unity of purpose. One may hate 
a true miser, but cannot, I suspect, so 
easily despise him. By taking care 
of the pence, he is often enabled to 
part with the pounds, upon a scale 
that leaves us careless generous fel- 
lows halting at an immeasurable dis- 
tance behind. C. gave away 30,000/. 
at once in his life-time to a blind cha- 
rity. His house-keeping was severe- 
ly looked after, but he kept the table 
of a gentleman. He would know 
who came im and who went out of 
his house, but his kitchen chimney 
was never suflered to freeze. 

Salt was his opposite in this, as in 
all—never knew what he was worth 
in the world ; and, having but a com- 
petency for his rank, which his indo- 
lent habits were little calculated to 
improve, might have suffered severe. 
ly if he had not had honest people 
about him. Lovel took care of every 
thing. He was at once his clerk, his 
good servant, his dresser, his friend, 
his * flapper,” his guide, stop- 
watch, auditor, treasurer. He did 
nothing without consulting Lovel, or 
failed in any thing without expecting 
and fearing his admonishing. He 
put himself almost too much in his 


hands, had they not been the purest 
6 





in the world. He resigned his title 
almost to respect as a master, if L, 
could ever have forgotten for a mo- 
ment that he was a servant. 

I knew this Lovel. He wasa man 
of an incorrigible and losing honesty. 
A good fellow withal, and “ would 
strike.” In the cause of the oppress- 
ed he never considered inequalities, 
or calculated the number of his oppo- 
nents. He once wrested a sword 
out of the hand of a man of quality 
that had drawn upon him ; and pom- 
melled him severely with the hilt of 
it. The swordsman had offered in- 
sult to a female—an occasion upon 
which no odds against him could 
have prevented the interference of 
Lovel. He would stand next day 
bare-headed to the same person, mo- 
destly to excuse his interference. 
For L. never forgot rank, where 
something better was not concerned. 
He pleaded the cause of a delinquent 
in the treasury of the Temple so el- 
fectually with S. the then treasurer— 
that the man was allowed to keep his 
ra] L. had the offer to succeed 
lim. It had been a lucrative pro- 
motion. But L. chose to forego the 
advantage, because the man had a 
wife and family. L. was the live- 
liest little fellow breathing, had a face 
as gay as Garrick’s, whom he was 
said greatly to resemble (I have a 
portrait of him which confirms it), 
possessed a fine turn for humourous 
poetry—next to Swift and Prior— 
moulded heads in clay or plaister of 
Paris to admiration, by the dint ot 
natural genius merely ; turned crib- 
bage boards, and such small cabinet 
toys, to perfection; took a hand at 
quadrille or bowls with equal facility ; 
made punch better than any man of 
his degree in England ; had the mer- 
riest quips and conceits, and was al- 
together as brimful of rogueries and 
inventions as you could desire. He 
was a brother of the angle, moreover, 
and just such a free, hearty, honest 
companion as Mr, Isaac Walton 
would have chosen to go a fishing 
with. J] saw him in his old age and 
the decay of his faculties, palsy- 
smitten, in the last sad stage of hu- 
man weakness—* a remnant most 
forlorn of what he was,”—yet evel! 
then his eye would light up upon the 
mention of his favourite Garrick. He 
was greatest, he would say, in Bayes 
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_« was upon the stage nearly 
throughout the whole performance, 
and as busy as a bee.” At intervals 
too, he would speak of his former 
life, and how he came up a little boy 
from Lincoln to go to service, and 
how his mother cried at parting with 
him, and how he returned after some 
few years’ absence in his smart new 
livery to see her, and she blessed her- 
self at the change, and could hardly 
be brought to believe that it was 
« her own bairn.” And then, the 
excitement subsiding, he would weep, 
till | have wished that sad second- 
childhood might have a mother still 
to lay its head upon her lap. But 
the common mother of us all in no 
long time after received him gently 
into hers. 

With Coventry, and with Salt, in 
their walks upon the terrace, most 
commonly Peter Pierson would join 
to make up a third. They did not 
walk linked arm in arm in those 
days—“ as now our stout triumvirs 
sweep the streets,’—but generally 
with both hands folded behind them 
for state, or with one at least be- 
hind, the other carrying a cane. P. 
was a benevolent, but not a prepos- 
sessing man. He had that in his 
face which you could not term un- 
happiness ; it rather implied an inca- 
pacity of being happy. His cheeks 
were colourless, even to whiteness. 
His look was uninviting, resembling 
(but without his sourness) that of 
our great philanthropist. I know 
that he did good acts, but I could ne- 
ver make out what he was. Contem- 
porary with these, but subordinate, 
was Daines Barrington—another odd- 
‘ty—he walked burly and square— 
it Initation, I think, of Coventry— 
howbeit he attained not to the dig- 
uty of his prototype. Nevertheless, 
he did pretty well, upon the strength 
of being a tolerable antiquarian, and 
having a brother a bishop. When 
the accounts of his year’s treasurer- 
ship came to be audited, the follow- 
Ng singular charge was unanimously 
disallowed by the bench: “ Item, 
disbursed Mr. Allen the gardener, 
ye shillings, for stuff to poison 
ma apy by my orders.” Next 
ane po old Barton—a jolly ne- 
dering of the bill of f - ~ odes 
Nema s of fare for the par- 

cut chamber, where the benchers 


dine—answering to the combination 
rooms at college—much to the ease- 
ment of his less epicurean brethren. 
I know nothing more of him.—Then 
Read, and 'Twopenny— Read, good- 
humoured and personable—-'T' wo- 
penny, good-humoured, but thin, and 
felicitous in jests upon his own 
figure. If T. was thin, Wharry was 
attenuated and fleeting. Many must 
remember him (for he was rather of 
later date) and his singular gait, 
which was performed by three steps 
and a jump regularly succeeding. 
The steps were little efforts, like that 
of a child beginning to walk; the 
jump comparatively vigorous, as a 
foot to an inch. Where he learned 
this figure, or what occasioned it, I 
could never discover. It was neither 
graceful in itself, nor seemed to an- 
swer the purpose any better than 
common walking. ‘The extreme te- 
nuity of his frame, I suspect, set him 
upon it. It was a trial of poising. 
Twopenny would often rally him 
upon his leanness, and hail him as 
Brother Lusty; but W. had no relish 
of ajoke. His features were spite- 
ful. I have heard that he would 
pinch his cat’s ears extremely, when 
any thing had offended him. Jack- 
son—the omniscient Jackson he was 
called—was of this period. He had 
the reputation of possessing more 
multifarious knowledge than any 
man of his time. He was the Friar 
Bacon of the less literate portion of 
the Temple. I remember a pleasant 
passage, of the cook applying to him, 
with much formality of apology, for 
instructions how to write down edge 
bone of beef in his bill of commons. 
He was supposed to know, if any 
man in the world did. He decided 
the orthography to be—as I have 
given it—fortifying his authority with 
such anatomical reasons as dismissed 
the manciple (for the time) learned 
and happy. Some do spell it yet per- 
versely, aitch bone, from a fanciful 
resemblance between its shape, and 
that of the aspirate so denominated. 
I had almost forgotten Mingay with 
the iron hand—but he was somewhat 
later. He had lost his right hand by 
some accident, and supplied it with a 
grappling hook, which he wielded 
with a tolerable adroitness. I de- 
tected the substitute, before I was 
old enough to reason whether it were 
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artificial or not. I remember the as- 
tonishment it raised in me. He was 
a blustering, loud-talking person ; 
and I reconciled the phenomenon to 
my ideas as an emblem of power— 
somewhat like the horns in the fore- 
head of Michael Angelo’s Moses. 
Baron Maseres, who walks (or did 
till very lately) in the costume of the 
reign of George the Second, closes 
my imperfect recollections of the old 
benchers of the Inner Temple. 
Fantastic forms, whither are ye 
fled? Or, if the like of you exist, 
why exist they no more for me? Ye 
inexplicable, half-understood appear- 
ances, why comes in reason to tear 
away the preternatural mist, bright 
or gloomy, that enshrouded you? 
Why make ye so sorry a figure in 
my relation, who made up to me— 
to my childish eyes—the mythology 
of the Temple? In those days I saw 
Gods, as “ old men covered with a 
mantle,” walking upon the earth— 
Let the dreams of classic idolatry 
perish,-—extinet be the fairies and 
fairy trumpery of legendary fabling, 
—in the heart of childhood, there 
will, for ever, spring up a well of in- 
nocent or wholesome superstition— 
the seeds of exaggeration will be 
busy there, and vital—from every- 
day forms educing the unknown and 
the uncommon. In that little Goshen 
there will be light, when the grown 
world tlounders about in the darkness 
of sense and materiality. While 
childhood, and while dreams, re- 
ducing childhood, shall be left, ima- 
gination shall not have spread her 
holy wings totally to fly the earth. 
Euta. 


P. S. L have done injustice to the 
soft shade of Samuel Salt. See what 
it is to trust to imperfect memory, 
and the erring notices of childhood! 
Yet I protest I always thought that 
he had been a bachelor! This gen- 
tleman, R. N. informs me, married 
young, and losing his lady in child- 
hed within the first year of their 
union, tell into a deep melancholy, 
from the effects of which, probably, 
he never thoroughly recovered. In 
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what a new light does this place hi, 
rejection ” call it by a gentle; 
name!) of mild Susan P , Unra- 
velling into beauty certain pecu- 
liarities of this very shy and retiring 
character !—Henceforth let no one 
receive the narratives of Elia for true 
records ! They are, in truth, but sha. 
dows of fact—verisimilitudes, not ye- 
rities —or sitting but upon the remote 
edges and outskirts of history. He 
is no such honest chronicler as R. N., 
and would have done better perhaps 
to have consulted that gentleman, 
before he sent these incondite remini- 
scences to press. But the worthy sub. 
treasurer—who respects his old and 
his new masters—would but have 
been puzzled at the indecorous liber- 
ties of Elia. The good man wots not, 
peradventure, of the license which 
Magazines have arrived at in this per- 
sonal age, or hardly dreams of their 
existence beyond the Gentleman's— 
his furthest monthly excursions in 
this nature having been long con- 
fined to the holy ground of honest 
Urban’s obituary. May it be long 
before his own name shall help to 
swell those columns of unenvied flat- 
tery !—Meantime, O ye new Bench- 
ers of the Inner Temple, cherish him 
kindly, for he is himself the kindliest 
of human creatures, Should intir- 
mities over-take him—he is yet in 
green and vigorous senility—make 
allowances for them, remembering 
that “‘ ye yourselves are old.” So 
may the winged horse, your ancicut 
badge and cognisance, still flourish ! 
so may future Hookers and Seldens 
illustrate your church and chambers ! 
so may the sparrows, in default of 
more melodious quiristers, unpoison- 
ed hop about your walks! so may 
the fresh-coloured and cleanly nur- 
sery maid, who, by leave, airs her 
playful charge in your stately gar- 
dens, drop her prettiest blushing 
curtsey as ye pass, reductive of juve- 
nescent emotion! so may the you- 
kers of this generation eye you, 
pacing your stately terrace, with the 
same superstitious veneration, with 
which the child Elia gazed on the 
old worthies that solemnized the pa- 
rade before ye ! 
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No. I. 


RECOLLECTIONS IN A COUNTRY CHURCIHII-YARD. 


Down by a flowery greene I went, 
Full thick of grass, full soft and sweet, 
With flowres full faire under feet, 
And little used, it seemed thus ; 

For both Flora and Zepherus, 

They two that make flowres grow, 
Had made their dwelling there, I trow! 


* e 


For all the wood was waxen greene, 
Sweetness of Dewe had made it waxe. 
It is no needé for to axe 

Where there were many greené greves 
Or thicks of trees, so full of leaves,— 
And every tree stood by himselve 

Fro th’ other, well ten foot or twelve, 


* oa oH & 


With crops broad, and eke as thick, 

They were not an inch asunder, 

That it was shady o’er all under ; 

Through here I romed wonder fast 

Down the wood, so at the last 

I was aware of a man in black 

That sat in a church-yard and turn’d his back 


To an oak, an huge 
*“* Lord,” said I, * 


tree. 
who may that be ? 


What aileth him to sitten there !” Chaucer. 


Tus will be, in all probability, a 
Short article. For, as 1 am now sit- 
ting in a church-yard, seventy-three 
miles trom London, without a single 
vook, either in my pocket or port- 
inanteau, I must put my trust for 
line phrases in my memory, which is 
not to be relied on — and in my 
brains, which are little copious. On 
this very account, however, I am de- 
termined, with a parity of reasoning 
which induced the Latins to derive 
/ucus non lucendo, and our late Mr. 
rama to pitch on Salisbury Plain as 
the fittest station for penning a cri- 
tique on Convent Garden (as Ld. P— 
Writes it), to describe a few pictures 
in the British Institution, and two or 
three prints or books besides, which, 
as I said before, are seventy-three 
miles distant from my * visual eye.’ 

have likewise three motives for my 
Present action, which the gentle read- 
: shall have, whether he likes it or 
wot: Ist, I am lying on the cool 
ecm Ra . very elevated spot not 
oa ap rom the green salt sea; 
Jenks rs haere to the wan- 
ae clouds is held by Dr. Johnson 
Pasha the wit: 2dly, (which is 

Ver mpaenes of the first, though 


Vor. 


not syllogistically so,) I have a won- 
derful “ exposition” to gossip about 
Michael Angelo, Tristan le Leomnois, 
Major Cockburn, Goethe, (I beg 

ardon, respected Editor! but what, 
in the name of Sathanas, set some- 
body two or three numbers back a- 
Mistering, eight or ten times in a 
pase, M. le Baron John Wolfgang 

Jon Goethe?) Keats, ‘ La Demoi- 
selle qui songeoit,’ and the like: and, 
3dly, I am promise-bound for not 
less than four pages on something 
this month. Therefore, my unknown 
friends, as soon aS my Messenger re- 
turns from the village with some ma- 
terials for writing, I shall expostu- 
late a few of the above-mentioned to 
ye. Now in the meantime, I give ye 
leave to express your wonder at my 
choice of site; and as it is rather early 
in the day, and as I know how ye all 
love my nice little ores I have 
no objection to tell briefly the why. 
Be it known, then, that I have three 
things in great estimation, viz. to sit 
lazily on an eminence which com- 
mands a rich prospect,—to be sha- 
dowed by the thick trees while the 
gay sun shines around me,—and to 
enjoy solitude with the consciousness 
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goo C. Van Vinkbooms, 
of neighbourhood. Here they are 
all—for the church-yard is the sum- 
mit of a short but steepish hill, fea- 
thered with the finest plantations of 
oak, the white-barked ash, beeches, 
noble pines, and lotty acacias, which 
rise like columns out of broad sweep- 
ing meadows, soft and level as a 
yarden lawn. Their high hedges are 
smothered with hazel; and the wood 
strawberry runs luxuriantly over the 
banks, decorated with wild flow ers, 
‘ yellow, and biue, and white.’ 
Down in the hollow, crossing the 
front of the ancient white church, 
there is a clear trout stream, winding 
along like a snake, in some places 
among marshy ground, rugged with 
brambles, thorns, and snaggy stumps, 
forming a fine contrast ‘with the 
smooth massiness of the high stem- 
med trees on the uplands. The 
church-yard itself is one of the pret- 
tiest of its kind—I am quite in love 
with its irregular little paths; the 
more ancient paved with flags and 
red brick ; and the recent with sifted 
gravel. It looks as if it were clean 
and neat trom nature, not from art: 
—the herbage is long and thick with- 
out rankness ;—there is not a nettle 
in it to alarm ladies’ silk-covered 
ancles ;—the few yews are dark, but 
not dismal ;—the circling hedge of 
living /uwre/, of the brightest green I 
ever beheld; and its whole appear- 
ance, fwmu/i and all, is as domestic, 
cheerful, and snug, as if it were kept 
in such apple-pie order for the better 
seducing tolks to come and be bu- 
ried. 

Two of my requisites are tolerably 
well made out, and the third will not 
cost me much more trouble. With 
regard to neighbourhood, the village 
is so near that I can hear the little 
boys and girls playing by the duck- 
pond at the bottom of its approach ; 
and receive from my “ honest ale- 
house” (what I am now awaiting, as 
Ll breakfasted at seven o'clock) a 
fine hincheon of | baked bread, 
a cold slice of home-smoke-dried 
Hampshire bacon, and a mug of 
home-brewed sound ale, for which 
mine host of the 


nne- 


King’s Arms, or 
Head, or whatever it may be, is 
justly famed. And touching  soli- 


tude, the situation of the ground is 
in itsell extremely advantageous, be- 
ing defended in front by some im- 
practicable waste land; in the rear, 
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by the pleasure-grounds and shruh- 
bery of an elegant rural mansion - 
and flanked on the one hand by a 
range of wood-shaded meadows, “7 
on the other by a rustic attempt at ; 
road leading nowhere, or  there- 
abouts. True it is, that my retreat 
is crossed by a thoroughfare, leading 
from the said road to the aioresaid 
meadows ; but, at present, this path 
is barred ‘by a convenient exclusive 
and excluding bull, who holds his 
court in these. green realms,— and in 
the evening, not a soul would 
proach the yard out of respect to a 
monstrous black dog, with soup-dish 
eyes, glaring livid like blue lights, 
who plays at leap-frog over the tom)- 
stones, and is supposed to be tlie 
property of an ancient admiral who 
taketh his walks in all weathers, 
dressed in a red coat and yellow waist- 
coat!!! an attire sufficiently out of 
the ordinary course of nature to appal 
every thinking mind, if to this horrid 
enormity he did not add the omission 
of his head !!!—But here comes my 
smock-frocked valet-de-place, Ralph 
Westropp, with my forage. “ Sur, 
Measter says as that,”—‘* Where is 
(confound ye! mind how you set 
down the jug!) Where’s my paper, 
Ralph?” “ There, Sur,” (pulling out 
four soiled crumpled sheets of 4to.) 
I’ve been axing and ‘quiering all up and 
down, and that’s every bit the pleace 
do hold,” (alack for the progress ot 
literature!) “ but if you think proper, 
I'll just step over to T (ten 
miles off), and be back in no time.”"— 
‘«‘ No, no, I shall manage ; and now | 
suppose landlord wants to know 
about dinner ?—Well !—tell him to 
get me that leg of South-down roast- 
ed by nine o'clock ; I shall dine and 
sup altogether—and be sure they boil 
me plenty of marrow-fats and pota- 
toes ! — and—and—get about your 
business!—and leave Blucher with 
me!” « Ees, Sur! I'll look up again 
by and by, and see if you don't want 
nothing.”—* Aye—aye.” (Exit Ralph 
Cornelius manet.) “ Blucher! do 
you love—” but I beg your pardon, 
sweet reader ; allow me to introduce 
Blucher, the worthy _ bull- headed 
mastift of my hostelrie, who kindly 
patronizes me in consideration ot 
certain mouthfuls of bread, beet, 
bacon, and cheese—‘ Blucher, do you 
love fat bacon? (Blncher bolts 4 
banging bit of bacon.) Good: now 
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jie down here in this nice hollow be- 
tween the two graves, and catch 
flies !—Where’s the case-knife to cut 
my pencil—(N. B. neither pen nor 
ink) So! Now I begin.— 

. ARTICLE. 

The thoroughly grounded painter 
and connoisseur may safely indulge 
himself in admiration of every spe- 
cies of picture, good in its kind, 
from M. Angelo, to Van Anybody, the 
artist of dunghills and pigstyes—but 
this cannot, with safety to the pro- 
gressot taste, be allowed to beginners, 
either in practice or amateurship. 
The art of sinking is much easier than 
that of rising ; and though the well- 
constructed mind, educated and 
formed by the study of the antique, 
and the schools of Rome and Parma, 
with ease unbends and enjoys the 
products of mere imitation, yet an 
iustance has rarely or never occurred 
of the cabaret painter who has been 
able to feel or comprehend the true 
aim and excellencies of the epic and 
dramatic styles. Andrea del Sarto 
isa notable example of the Bathos ; 
and stands out a striking beacon to 
windy judgments. This weak man, 
though unnaturally buoyed up for a 
tune by the strong food of Florence 
aud of Rome, on beholding some 
(rcrman novelties more congenial to 
the native contraction of his mind, 
avaudoued the style in which it 
seemed he had so well succeeded ; 
cid shrank from the fulness of Buo- 
iarotti and D’Urbino, to the shrivel- 
led meagreness of Durer—a ‘act, 
nearly as incredible as true.—If, then, 
vue possessed of great talents (un- 
‘ccompanied unfortunately by stea- 
“iuess) tell, owing to the contagion of 
‘judicious models, how much more 
's it needful now, at home, when the 
uilluence of taste in the Fine Arts on 
many branches of commerce and ma- 
Nulactures is so generally allowed, to 
endeavour, with the best of one’s 
“ites, to direct the public in what 
courses their admiration may be la- 
Vished with safety and profit. I am 
‘cry far from hoping that my exer- 
i pathy marae even in the sphere 
jot eee but considering the un- 
“ce manner in which Dutch drolle- 
— lord it over the pure sublimity 
a ease nanny of the sons of Italia, 
= ine given by wealthy gulls 
. ing picture-dealers for worth- 
“SS copies irom worthless originals,— 
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it becomes every one to lend his hand 
to restore the public scale of taste to 
a fitter equilibrium; and 1 am inclined 
to think, from the elegant choice 
displayed in three pictures in the 
present exhibition at the British In- 
stitution, that these exertions will be 
aided by the example of the first 
personage in the kingdom. 

At all events, I shall be amply re- 


paid for the trouble of writing, if 


three people should feel induced trom 
the perusal, to look a little higher in 
art than they have been hitherto 
accustomed. Obstacles arise to the 
general diffusion, as in Italy, of the 
grand gusto, from diflerent circum- 
stances. One is, that several of the 
finest pictures have never been en- 
graved at all, or so inadequately as 
to mislead rather than satisiy— ano- 
ther is, the extreme rarity and high 
price of many of the most desirable 
prints (this, however, is not without 
exception) ; added to which, suppos- 
ing the amateur or artist amply pro- 
vided in funds, he is not always able 
to put his good intentions in practice, 
for want of a well-selected, roughly- 
priced catalogue of the most faithful 
engravings from the most characteristic 
inventions of the most prominent mas~ 
ters. 

Such a manual, I know, would have 
saved me much time and trouble 
when I began my little collection ; 
and indeed, without it, Fuseli’s ac- 
mirable aud indispensable second lee- 
ture loses much of its utility to the 
student in a practical point of view, 
who cannot be much enlightened by 
critiques on works which he never 
saw,—but let it be placed before him 
accompanied by a proper set of illus- 
trations, and he will acquire, in six 
days, as good a view of the generic 
features of the different schools as I 
have been able to do in six years. In 
sincere hopes that some one move ca- 
pable will take it up, I shall attempt 
a little essay towards this desirable 
object, to he continued, if it should 
not incur the disapprobation of our 
readers, by small parcels through 
some succeeding numbers of the 
Lonvon Macazine.--I shall entreat 
the leniency of the practised con- 
noisseur and artist towards my errors, 
which he will the more readily grant, 
as desire of showing my little know- 
ledge has not actuated me, but mere- 
ly of doing real service. 

Ye 
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After what I have said above, it is 
hardly necessary to advertize the 
reader, that my list will be confined 
chiefly to the Italian school, and that 
the thorough-bred print collector will 
find nothing to pamper his appetite 
for Maso Fimiguerras, Baldinis, 
Niello plates, Robettas, Woligangs, 
&c. No turther order or arrange- 
ment will be observed, than that 
every > parate portion shall contain 
one or iwo subjects, from eight or 
ten diflerent painters, which I think, 
by its variety, will be at once usetul 
and agreeable to the new collector. 
For want of books ] am not able to 
manage even this cde sultory plan so 
orderly as | wish, this number; there- 
fore let us talk about what we have 
all seen, viz. the Exhibition of Old 
Masters at the British Institution— 
| have almost every one of these pic- 
tures clearly betore me, and they will 
serve as land-marks to my memory. 
Some other day we will run over Mr. 
Angerstein’s together, atter which 
we will drive to the excellent Dulwich 
collection. 

The paintings which ] Wish you 
now to look at are those of Cor- 
regg1o, Tintoretto, and Polidoro.— 
We have but a fragmental speci- 
men of Correggio—but it is precious 
as a gem (" small female head in 
fresco, Lord Mulgrav e). No master 
is so litthk known in England, ex- 
cept Polidoro and Schiavone; not 
but we have many copies under his 
name, among which I must class 
Mr. Angerstein’s “ Christ in the 
Garden,” the original of which is 
wobably in the collection of the 
Duke ol Wellington, obtained by 
him from the King of Spain, who 
thus deprived the Escurial of its 
greatest treasure. Harmony is the 
characteristic stamp of his mind, and 
an amorous, dream-like mystery, in 
which his figures appear to float as 
on an enchanted lake. The manner 
in which his best productions affect 
me, is by a combination of luxuries ; 
‘all impulses of soul and sense 
thrill me.” To lie nested serenely 
immoveable in down, among rich, 
shadowy curtains, through which 
should stream seraphic strains, and 
cool perfumes borne on the soft 
beams of the summer moon—this is 
ihe nearest parallel that I can make. 
He is truly a sentimental painter, 
and is therefore inimitable. The ex- 











terior particles of his grace were 
refined by Parmegiano to affecta- 
tion; while his suavity dwindled 
into unmeaning imbecility in thy 
hands of the delicate but flimsy Bo- 
roccio. Something of a kindred feel- 
ing pervaded Reynolds, as may |p 
seen in his “ Cupid and Psy he,” im 
the collection of the poet Rovers: 
and in the moonlight portrait of Mrs. 
Stanhope. But, in my opinion, Fu- 
seli has several times shown more o} 
Allegri’s soul than any of his most 
enthusiastic followers. A picture by 
the professor, penes me, answers ull) 
to the above little sketch of th 
prevailing powers of the Lombard. 
Keats, in the Eve of St. Agnes, has 
several lines, which harmonize sweet- 
ly with the style alluded to. Hf they 
live in my memory, I will give then 
to you. 


Thus whispering, his warm, unnerved arm 

Sank in her pillow. Shaded was her dream 

By the dusk curtains :—"twas a midnight 
charm, 

Impossible to melt as iced stream : 

The lustrous salvers in the moonlight 
gleam ; 

Broad golden fringe upon the carpet lies: 

It seem'd he never, never could redeem 

From such a stedfast spell his lady’s eyes ; 

So mused awhile, entoil’d in wooted phan- 
tasies. 


Awakening up, he took her hollow lute.— 

Tumultuous,—and, in chords that tender- 
est be, 

He play’d an ancient ditty, long since mute, 

In Provence call’d ** La Belle Dame sans 
Mercy :” 

Close to her ear touching the melody,— _ 

Wherewith disturb’d, she utter’d a sot! 
moan : 

He ceased—she panted quick—and sud- 
denly 

Her blue aftrayed eyes wide open shone : 

Upon his knees he sank, pale as smooth- 
sculptured stone. 


** Ah, Porphyro!” said she, ** but eve” 
now ; 

Thy voice was at sweet tremble in mine 
ear, 

Made tuneable with every sweetest Vow ; 

And those sad eyes were spiritual and clear : 

How changed thou art! how pallid, chill, 
and drear ! 

Give me that voice again, my Porphyro. 

Those looks immortal, those complaining’ 
dear ! 

Oh leave me not in this eternal woe ; 

For if thou diest, my love, I know 
where to go.”’ 
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teyond a mortal man impassion’d far, 
Atthese voluptuous accents, he arose, 
Etherial, flush’d, and like a throbbing star 
seen “mid the sapphire heaven’s deep re- 

pese. 

Though the genius of Correggio lay 
there in pouring harmony and repose 
over a Whole, than in striking origi- 
nality of invention, or strength of 
‘dividual expression, yet he has 
occasionally soared into these re- 
cions, with a vigour that defies all 
competition. The supernatural group 
of Jupiter and Ilo—the divine heads 
of Christ and the Virgin, in his Ecce 
Homo and, in my humble opinion, 
his Sigismonda, are sufficient evi- 
dences of this assertion. He was 
the greatest master, if not the in- 
ventor, of that species of fore-short- 
ening, termed “ Di sotto in su,” in 
which the figures are seen from be- 
low, as on ceilings, cupolas, Xe. ; 
and to this principle, which he push- 
ed into extravagance in the sprawl- 
ing, almost indecent figure of his 
cloritied Saviour, most of his male 
‘resco figures are indebted for what- 
ever of grandeur they may possess. 
Luckily for the English amateur, his 
cilects are not unreadily transferred 
to copper; as, notwithstanding his 
exquisite hues, legitimate chiaroscuro 
was his organ. The engravings, a- 
mong others, best calculated to fur- 
uish a good idea of his style, are :— 
The Jupiter and Io, a valuable and rather 

scarce print, from Love’s own picture. 

(Duchange.) 5s. or 6s. 

His Allegory, called the Leda, once cut to 
pieces by squeamish bigotry, but since 
recovered, and repaired by Prudhon, 
engraved in Filhol’s Galerie du Musée. 

(Duchange.) 10s. or 15s. 

rhe Descent from the Cross, at Parma, 
ceseribed in the second number of the 
Lonnon MaGazink, a charming twi- 
a (F'.di Rosaspina.) 1. 11s. 6d. 
Or ot. 28. 

The Ecce Homo, engraved by Agos. Ca- 
raccl, though I prefer as more faithful, 
though still inadequate, the print by 

Bettilini. UL 5s. 

The Madonna under the Palm-trees, with 
7 Rabbit, the finest he ever painted. 

Toca be 11s. 6d. or 2. 2s. " 
Wellineysoony in the Garden (Lo 

‘ington’s), from Hamilton’s Schola 

Italica. N. B. the good impressions are 


on a very thick and stiff Roman paper. 
(I olpato.) 78. 


We must leave Correggio for the 
present, and attend to the two pic- 
tures, from the brush of his contrast, 
Giacopo Robusti, commonly called 
Tintoretto, one of the brightest or- 
naments of the Venetian school— 
than whom scarcely any man pos- 
sessed such exuberance of faney, 
with so powerful a hand to embody 
its purposes. At once ardent and 
laborious, he turned out more work 
than all the painters in Venice put 
together—painting at all times, and 
accepting and executing commissions 
at all prices. Bred under the tutor- 
age of Vecelli, he became speedily 
so thoroughly initiated in that great 
master’s principles of colour, as to 
beget his own expulsion; an act 
both mean and foolish on the part of 
Titian. Not at all discouraged, Gia- 
copo did not content himself with his 
acquirements there, but sat down re- 
solutely to the study of M. Angelo, 
and the antique, at the same time 
modelling in clay, perfecting himself 
in anatomy, and drawing from life by 
lamplight, whence he, no doubt, de- 
rived those grand scientific masses, 
yea, floods of shadows, which form 
one great mark of his style. Fully 
impressed with the fleshiness and 
truth of his master’s tints, he was 
not blind to his defects in drawing 
and expression, which he conceived 
the grand project of remedying by 
superadding Titian’s majestic tone, 
glow, and juice, to the severity, learn- 
ing, and gigantic expansion of the 
forms of Buonarotti. Had his depth 
been equal to his warmth, and his 
steadiness to his industry, this noble 
lan, afterwards adopted by Titian 
himself,* would have rendered him 
the undisputed king of the modern 
oil-painters. But, to use the words 
of Fuseli, “ goaded on by the rage of 
doing singly the work of all, and de- 
bauched by the unexampled facility 
of his own execution, he gave him- 
self neither time to conceive, to 
judge, nor to finish ; content to catch 
a whim, if it had novelty, be turned 
his subject into a farce, or trampled 
its parts into undistinguished masses : 
od sacrificing mind, character, de- 
sigu, and sense, to incongruous, but 
picturesque imagery, and fugitive 
effect,” he converted his art into a 





“See the Pietro Martire, the David and Goliath, Cain and Abel, and Sacrifice of 


Abraham, all given in Le Febre’s ** Opera Selectiora, &c.” Ven. 1680. 
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plaything, leaving behind him little 
more than the reputation of being 
the head of the ornamental school. 
The characteristics of his style 
are, prodigious breadth of chiaros- 
curo, richness, harmony, depth, and 
originality of tone and colour,—bold 
and violent tore-shortenings; con- 
trasted postures, oltener rather sin- 
gular than graceful, though by no 
means without elegance in his fe- 
males; a turbulent mode of come 
position, sometimes appropriate, al- 
ways picturesque ; a luxuriant in- 
vention, more fiery than dignified, 
more capricious than grand, more 
copious than correct. ‘These quali- 
fications are rounded by a sweeping 
mastery of execution, which gives to 


his largest works as much unity as if 


they had been dashed off at a sitting. 
In Tintoretto’s drawing, the etiects 
ave not always apparently propor- 
tioned to his application, and well- 
chosen course ot study. His men 
possess muscularity and size, with- 
out either grandeur or selection. His 
women, more ideal and more man- 
nered, particularly in their counte- 
nances, style of hair (which is little 
else but the mode of the period), are 
viten too contorted, and too osten- 
tutiously } sture l, ior grace: and 
seem weak-limbed and awkward, 
from their excessive length. This 
last detect is pe reeptible in the Venus 
ot Lord Eardley’s picture of Vulcan, 
Venus, and Cupid, (one of the two 
in the B. 1.) but much more so in 
The Birthof St. John, well engraved 
by Honthemels, in the Cabinet du 
Crozat. Betore we leave Giacopo, 
let us just look at the Rev. Mr. 
Carrs picture of “ St. George deli- 
vering the Egyptian Prin ess from the 


Dragon,” tormerly in the hands of 


R. W estall, Esq. RA. where | once 
saw it. The ordonnance of this 
highly desirable periormance is very 
characteristic of the school of Ro- 
busti: the line of the horizon is two- 
thirds up the picture (an upright) ; 
the fizures are placed on a piece of 
woody, bioken, grassy ground by 
the margin of the sea, which forms 
one side (about a fifth) of the paint- 
ing, and appears to flow behind a 
dim stone castle standing in the 
distance. They are grouped in such 
a manner, as to shoot obliquely a- 
cross the canvass, from the base to the 
‘on, beginning with the terrified 





princess on the fore-ground, conti- 
nued by the dusky body of a dead 
man, beyond whom the fierce deli- 
verer, with head down, arm raised. 
knees griped to the saddle, and spurs 
back in the flanks, drives his whit: 
war-horse down the slope, into the 
side, and swoln, tender belly of the 
already reeling dragon. A burst ot 
radiance from the heavens (between 
a very pale orange and straw coe 
lour) meets the diagonal line of com- 
position, and finishes the whole. 
Tintoretto has not here displayed so 
ostentatiously his broad bamners of 
light and shade; but the glowing 
depth and harmony of the colouring 
are worthy of bis pencil. The robe 
of Sabra, warmly glazed with Prus- 
sian blue, is relieved from the pale 
greenish back-ground by a vermi- 
lion scarf; and the full hues of both 
are beautifully echoed, as it were, in 
a lower key, by the purple-lake-co- 
loured stuffs, and bluish iron armour 
of the saint; besides an ample ba- 
lance to the vivid azure drapery on 
the fore-ground, in the indigo shades 
of the wild wood surrounding the 
castle. Mr. Westall had once a 
grand Resurrection of Lazarus, full 
of beautiful colour, well tmpasted, 
and most furiously executed ; and at 
Mr. Hammond’s, the picture-dealer, 
of Greek-street, Soho, I have seen 
a very fine sketch of the Last Judg- 
ment, which, however, Mr. Ottley 
inclines to ascribe to young Palme. 
I rather woder that the Academy 
did not purchase this last, which !s 
an admirable study in point of co- 
lour. The best specimens of Tinto- 
retto’s style, are the “ Crucifixion, 
in the Scuola di San Rocco, at Ve- 
nice; the “ Resurrection,” and the 
«* Massacre of the Innocents,” in the 
same place ; and the “ Miraculo el 
Servo,” painted for the 8. di 8. Mar- 
co, whose holy deed it blazons. In 
portrait, he was scarce inferior to 
Titian, as may be seen from his 
Archbishop of Spalatro, now in this 
country. To convey an adequate 
idea of his excellencies by prints 's 
impossible, as his most characteristic 
allurement isthe chromatic part. Ey en 
his tone, somewhat more attainable, 
has been generally missed by his tian- 
slators ; witness the enormous M!- 
take engraved by Agos. Carracci from 
his Crucifixion ; however, take a tew 
of them, such as they are: 
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{he Murder of the Innocents: of which 
there is a copy in reverse without the 
engraver's name. (Egidius Sadeler.) 
10s. 

The Archbishop of Spalatro. (Skelton.) 
ls. Ga. 

The Origin of the Galaxy, from the Palais 
Royale; a very sublime conception, 
whose vigour of design nearly equals 
that of the tone and colour. T. Phillips, 
Esq. RA. possesses a repetition of this 
subject, with an additional group of 
figures placed under the line of clouds 
which support the couch of the startled 
Juno. It ought to be well engraved on a 
larger scale. (Jaunay.) 5s. 

The Miracle of the Slave; a mannered 
print, deficient in tone; but, it is ‘ this 
or none.” (Matham, the pupil of Golt- 
~ius.) 8s. 

St. Jerome, the Virgin, and Angels; a 
fine rich thing. (4gos. Carracci.) 15s. 
or, 14. Ls. 

The Marriage at Cana, in the Schola Ita- 
lica. (Volpato.) 5s. 

The Descent from the Cross. (Sadeler.) 
aa. 

In the south room we have two 
pictures, by Polidoro di Caldara 
(Cupids and Swans, and Cupids 
dragging Nets, both in chiaroscuro) ; 
and, | declare, I never felt so much 
pleasure as I did on reading his Ma- 
jesty's name as the possessor of 
these graceful productions, of that 
valuable and scarce artist.—Polidoro, 
a Milanese, surnamed from his na- 
live town, Carravaggio, became a 
painter from viewing, in the charac- 
ter of hod-man, the execution of 
Raffaéllo’s and Udino’s works, in the 
Vatican. Just at this time great 
discoveries of antiques were taking 
place in Italy, besides the casts and 
drawings which Raffaéllo caused to 
be procured from Greece ; and Poli- 
doro fell so heartily to studying and 
investigating the principles of the an- 
cients, as displayed in their basso and 
alto relievos, friezes, vases, &c. that 
in a short time he succeeded in esta- 
blishing a style, which, totally free 
trom servile imitation of their husks, 
's more in the spirit of his models 
than either that of Raffaéllo, Giulio, 
Primatiecio, or N. Poussin himself. 
Luckily for Rome, his talents were 
appreciated ; and the number of his 
commissions so much exceeded his 
ability to satisfy them, that he was 
torced to call in the aid of Maturino, 
the Florentine, an honoured name ; 
who linked his own style, both in 
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conception and execution, so closely 
to his partner’s, as to render discri- 
mination nugatory. Their composi- 
tions, executed in chiaroscuro, once 
decorated the outside walls of every 
palazzo in Rome, now, alas, de- 
stroyed, or defaced by Time, and 
ruder hands; and we are obliged to 
glean our knowledge of their merit 
from the prints of Cherubino Alberti 
(a painter himself), the small etch- 
ings of Gallestruzzi; and, what is 
still worse, from the exaggerations 
of Goltzius and Sanredam, and the 
wiry meagreness of that impudent- 
ly-unfaithful mamnerist, Sante-Bar- 
toli. In no painter, except D’Urbino, 
do we find such unaflected simplicity, 
such an unobtrusion of the artist ; 
and this it is which renders them, on 
the first sight, so little remarkable. 
There is no manner to hook the raw 
eye ; the student fancies, with Par- 
tridge, that he could easily do as 
well himself ; and it is not till failure 
has taught him wisdom, that he dis- 
covers this very circumstance to 
constitute Caldara’s inviolability from 
imitation. If his conceptions seldom 
or never rise to the sublime, they 
are always dignified. His attitudes, 
sufficiently contrasted without pos- 
turing, are earnest, yet noble; ani- 
mated, without bombast; and pro- 
bable, without vulgarity. His gusto 
in design, is completely of a piece 
with his conception ; correct, but not 
stiff, or hard; learned, yet not ana- 
tomically pedantic; full and broad, 
without heaviness; vigorous and 
masculine, without losing delicacy ; 
uniting precision with grace. Though 
he never, like my favourite Parme- 
giano, is contented with affectation, 
when in search after elegance, yet his 
lines are flowing and sweepy ; and in 
their emanation from, and connexion 
with, each other, uniformly harmo- 
nious. The beauty and nature of 
his flying draperies"have never been 
excelled. His chiaroscuro is forci- 
ble and well-conducted ; giving to 
single figures and groups prodigi- 
ous roundness ; and his composition, 
compact, yet distinct, is, consider- 
ing the fetters of the monumental 
style, extremely varied and appro« 
priate. 
Such are the high characteris- 
tics of a paiuter, neglected aud un« 
known (except to a few) in these 
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days, when sordid vulgarity, and 
accidental deformity, assume the 
names of nature and trath ;—when 
a bad copy from a spurious Ti- 
tian, or retouched Rembrandt, con- 
stitutes any given Roggins or Spil- 
kins a critic on Fine Art; and when 
a blasphemous use of the names of 
Raffatilo and Phidias erects an ela- 
borate trifler, an industrious congre- 
gator of mean, imbecile, and ugly 
physiognomies and actions, into an 
historic painter. 

His Majesty’s example may do 
much towards calling people from 
their grovelling love tor those pro- 
ducts of dull patience, and want of 
imaginations, the pictures of Netscher, 
Denner, Douw, old Mieris, &c. while 
the elegance of taste, and the penetra- 
tion shown in the choice of the two 
Polidoros and the Schiavone (Briseis 
ravished from Achilles), though no 
more than was to be expected from 
the #%rst Gentleman in the empire, 
may, paradventure, shame some of 
our wealthy self-dubbed connoisseurs 
out of their itch for Brouwers, and 
into the purchase of such pictures as 
grace the invaluable collection of J. 
Julius Angerstein, Esq. Till this 
is done, and till faithful artist-like 
prints, from the leading masters, are 
published at such prices as may al- 
low, and, indeed, mvite an exten- 
sive sale, it is all foolishness for Mr. 
Chis, or Mr. T’other, to write “ plans 
for advancing the fine arts,” &c.— 
When people, from having the best 
models constantly before their eves, 
begin to comprehend the capabilities 
of separate styles, and know what is 
to be expected from the powers of the 
art; where and when it is to work 
with the simple materials of history ; 
where to change and transmute them 
to fit better its own peculiar pur- 
poses; and at what crisis, and in 
what emergency, it is permitted the 
use of vision, symbol, or double ap- 
position ; then only will their patron- 
age acquire the permanent weight 
of utility. At present, it evidently 
does more harm than good : for what 


man will have folly enough to study 
deeply the principles of the blazing 
luminaries of Florence, Rome, and 
Parma, for the purpose of embody. 
ing the patriarchs of Genesis, the 
heroes and fair women of Homer, 
Hesiod, Sophocles, Herodotus, Ari- 
osto, and Spenser, or the mystic and 
picturesque situations of La Mort 
d’Arthur, and of Undine,* in order 
to be insulted by the preference given 
to “ Crossing a Brook,” “ The Dog 
Stealer,” “ The Cock Fight,” “ The 
approach to Mr. Pummock’s Grot,” 
‘* Officers of the * * * Lancers,” or 
a pack of paltry prints, published for 
the inexpressed purpose of deforming 
the beauteous pages of John Ballan- 
tyne, and Thomas Davison? t Here, 
for the present, we stop, begging par- 
don for our digression, and recom- 
mending the amateur, and especially 
the young practitioner, to study care- 
fully the few and imperfect prints af- 
ter the inventions of this solid master. 
I am not able to describe all those 
put forth by Alberti, as I possess but 
tew, and cannot here call on the 
assistance of M. Bartsch (le ‘Peintre- 
graveur); but the desiderante will 
find little trouble in selecting, if he 
inquires (using owr name) at Messrs. 
Colnaghi's, or Molteno’s, for a port- 
folio of Cherubino Alberti, or Po- 
lidoro. He will find them, I be- 
lieve, extremely reasonable, notwith- 
standing their comparative scarcity. 


Polidoro’s finest work, which still exists 
in ruins, is the long frieze of the ** Fab 
of Niobe,” engraved on eight plates, 
very valuable, though caricatured by 
the false taste of Sanredam, the pupil 
and relation of Goltzius. 1 4s. or, 
2k. 2s. 

The Rape of the Sabines ; a very extensive 
composition, full of fine action. (Cher. 
Alberti.) 12s. 

Brennus casting his Sword into the Scale. 
(Sanrcdam.) Js. or, 10s. 

A Roman Triumph. (C. Alberti.) 5s. 

The Story of Perseus and Atlas ; one part 
of this long plate contains some nymphs 
gathering fruit in a river-watered grove. 
(C. Alberti.) 7s. 


* Why will not the translator of Sintram favour us with the Summer and Autumn 
Romances; or the Magic King, or the Sigfried and Brunhild? 

+ I trust Messrs. Stothard, Westall, and Richard Cook, (why do we see you 80 
sekiom, good Mr. Cook ?) will not put on caps intended for a very different set of people. 


It is a small crime to illustrate the novels of Sir W.S.; but, Lord priserve us! the dead 
(witness Shakspearc) are not safe. 
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The Wine Vat; asmall circle. (C. Al- 
berti.) 3s. Gd. 

The Twelve Gods of Antiquity, on twelve 
plates. (Goltzius.) 1 4s. or, 12 10s. 
These are sufficient to begin with. 

Giood b'ye. 


c*t"*d, Hampshire, Aug. 7. 





PS. Before I have the pleasure of 
seeing you again, my dear Sir, let 
me counsel you to acquire, in some 
way or other, a choice old copy of 
Gaven Hamilton’s Schola Italica Pic- 
‘ure, large fol. Rome, 1773, price 
about five or six guineas, which con- 
tains forty-one specimens, in general 
admirably engraved by Cunego and 
Volpato, from the best pictures (both 
fresco and oil) of M. Angelo, Raf- 
iatllo, Da Vinci, Fra. Bartolomeo, 


Correggio, Baroccio, Andrea del 
Sarto, Parmegiano, Giulio, Polidoro, 
Titiano, Tintoretto, Paolo Veronese, 
Bassano, Palma Guido, Dominichino, 
M. A. de Carravaggio, Albano, Gu. 
ercino, Lanfranco, and the Carracci. 
This book is of itself a Gallery to a 
young artist, or amateur; but when 
you have your hand in your pocket, 
it may not be amiss to add the set 
of plates called Raffaélle’s Bible, 
published in oblong fol. 1790, by 
Montagnani of Rome: if you should 
light on a good copy of Maurer’s 
Emblems, or Stinimer’s Huntings, 
or, indeed, any of his works, except 
his Bible (small 4to. Basle, 1576), 
secure them immediately ; and if 
you don’t like ’em, send them to 93, 
Fleet-street, and you shall receive 
their value, and my hearty thanks. 








CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER: 


BEING AN EXTRACT FROM 


fo rne Reaper.—lI here present 
you, courteous reader, with the re- 
cord of a remarkable period in my 
lite: according to my application of 
il, I trust that it will prove, not 
ierely an interesting record, but, in 
a considerable degree, useful and in- 
structive. In ¢hat hope it is, that I 
have drawn it up: and that must be 
my apology for breaking through 
that delicate and honourable reserve, 
which, for the most part, restrains 
us from the public exposure of our 
own errors and infirmities. Nothing, 
deed, is more revolting to English 
leelings, than the spectacle of a hu- 
an being obtruding on our notice 
his moral ulcers or scars, and tear- 
ing away that ‘decent drapery,’ 
which time, or indulgence to human 
irailty, may have drawn over them: 
accordingly, the greater part of our 
confessions (that is, spontaneous and 
¢xtra-judicial confessions) proceed 
trom demireps, adventurers, or 
Swindlers: and for any such acts of 
fratuitous self-humiliation from those 
who can be supposed in sympathy 
with the decent and self-respecting 
part of society, we must look to 
French literature, or to that part of 
the German, which is tainted with 
the spurious ane defective sensibi- 
lity of the French. All this I feel 
%0 forcibly, and so nervously am I 


THE LIFE OF A SCHOLAR. 


alive to reproach of this tendency, 
that I have for many months hesi- 
tated about the propriety of allowing 
this, or any part of my narrative, to 
come before the public eye, until 
after my death (when, for many rea- 
sons, the whole will be published): 
and it is not without an anxious re- 
view of the reasons, for and against 
this step, that I have, at last, conclud- 
ed on taking it. 

Guilt and misery shrink, by a na- 
tural instinct, from public notice: 
they court privacy and solitude : and, 
even in their choice of a grave, will 
sometimes sequester themselves from 
the general population of the church- 
yard, asif declining to claim fellow- 
ship with the great family of man, 
and wishing (in the affecting lan- 
guage of Mr. Wordsworth) 


Humbly to express 
A penitential loneliness. 





It is well, upon the whole, and 
for the interest of us all, that it 
should be so: nor would I willingly, 
in my own person, manifest a dis- 
regard of such salutary feelings ; nor 
in act or word do anything to weaken 
them. But, on the one hand, as 
my self-accusation does not amount 
to a confession of guilt, so, on the 
other, it is possible that, if it did, 
the benefit resulting to others, from 
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the record of an experience pur- 
chased at so heavy a price, might 
compensate, by a vast overbalance, 
for any violence done to the feelings 
I have noticed, and justify a breach 
of the general rule. Infirmity and mi- 
sery do not, of necessity, imply guilt. 
They approach, or recede from, the 
shades of that dark alliance, in pro- 
portion to the probable motives and 
prospects of the offender, and the 
palliations, known or secret, of the 
otlence: in proportion as the tempta- 
tions to it were potent from the first, 
and the resistance to it, in act or in 
efiort, was earnest to the last. For 
iny own part, without breach of 
truth or modesty, I may affirm, that 
my life has been, on the whole, the 
lite of a philosopher: from my birth 
J] was made an intellectual crea- 
ture: and intellectual in the highest 
scuse my pursuits and pleasures have 
been, even from my school-boy days. 
It opium-eating be a sensual plea- 
sire, and it | am bound to contess 
that I have indulged in it to an ex- 
cess, not yet recorded * of any other 
man. it is no less true, that I have 
strucg¢led against this fascinating en- 
thralment with a religious zeal, and 
have, at length, accomplished what 
I never yet heard attributed to any 
other man—have untwisted, almost 
to its final links, the accursed chain 
which fettered me. Such a self- 
conquest may reasonably be set off 
i counterbalance to any kind or de- 
gree of seli-madulgence. Not to in- 
sist, that in my case, the self-con- 
quest was unquestionable, the self- 
indulgence open to doubts of casuis- 
try, according as that name shall be 
extended to acts aiming at the bare 
relict of pain, or shall be restricted 
to sich as aim at the excitement of 
positive pre asure. 

Guilt, therefore, I do net acknow- 
ledce: and, if I did, it is possible 
that IT might still resolve on the pre- 
sent act of confession, in considera- 
tion of the service which I] may 
thereby render to the whole class of 
opium-eaters. But who are thev? 
Reader, I am sorry to say, a very 
numerous class indeed. Of this | 
became convinced some years ago, 
by computing, at that time, the num- 
ber of those in one small class of 


English society (the class of mey 
distinguished for talents, or of emi- 
nent station), who were known to 
me, directly or indirectly, as opium- 
eaters; such for instance, as the 
eloquent and benevolent the 
late dean of ; Lord ——; Mr. 
, the philosopher ; a late under- 
secretary of state (who described to 
me the sensation which first drove 
him to the use of opium, in the very 
same words as the dean of . viz. 
“that he felt as though rats were 
gnawing and abrading the coats of 
his stomach”); Mr. ; and many 
others, hardly less known, whom it 
would be tedious to mention. Now, 
if one class, comparatively so limit- 
ed, could furnish so many scores of 
cases (and ¢hat within the knowledge 
of one singie inquirer), it was a na- 
tural inference, that the entire po- 
pulation of England would furnish a 
proportionable number. The sound- 
ness of this inference, however, | 
doubted, until some facts became 
known to me, which satisfied me, 
that it was not incorrect. 1 will 
meition two: 1. Three respectable 
London druggists, in widely remote 
quarters of London, from whom | 
happened lately to be purchasing 
small quantities of opium, assured 
me, that the number of amateur 
opium-eaters (as ] may term them) 
was, at this time, immense; and 
that the difficulty of distinguishing 
these persons, to whom habit had 
rendered opium necessary, from such 
as were purchasing it with a view 
to suicide, occasioned them daily 
trouble and disputes. This evidence 
respected London only. But, 2. 
(which will possibly surprise the 
reader more,) some years ago, on 
passing through Manchester, I was 
informed by several cotton-manutac- 
turers, that their work-people were 
rapidly getting into the practice 0! 
opium-eating ; so much so, that on 
a Saturday afternoon the counters 0! 
the druggists were strewed with 
pills of one, two, or three grains, 1" 
preparation for the known demand 
of the evening. The immediate oc- 
casion of this practice was the low- 
ness of wages, which, at that time, 
would not allow them to indulge im 
ale or spirits: and, wages rising, 1 
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may be thought that this practice 
would cease: but, as I do not readi- 
ly believe that any man, having once 
tasted the divine luxuries of opium, 
will afterwards descend to the gross 
and mortal enjoyments of alcohol, 
| take it for granted, 

That those eat now, who never ate before ; 
And those who always ate, now eat the 

more. 


Indeed the fascinating powers of 
opium are admitted, even by medi- 
cal writers, who are its greatest ene- 
mies: thus, for instance, Awsiter, 
apothecary to Greenwich-hospital, 
iu his “ Essay on the Effects of 
Opium” (published in the year 1763), 
wlen attempting to explain, why 
Mead had not been sufficiently expli- 
cit on the properties, counterageuts, 
&c. of this drug, expresses himself 
in the following mysterious terms 
(fwvwla cuvevszs) : ** perhaps he thought 
the subject of too delicate a nature 
to be made common ; and as many 
people might then indiscriminately 
use it, it would take from that ne- 
cessary fear and caution, which 
should prevent their experiencing the 
exteusive power of this drug: for 
lieve are many properties in it, if uni- 
versally known, that would habituate 
ihe use, and make it more in request 
with us than the Turks themselves: 
the result of which knowledge,” he 
adds, ‘must prove a general mis- 
fortune.” In the necessity of this 
couclusion I do not altogether con- 
cur: but upon that point I shall 
have occasion to “te at the close 
of my confessions, where I shall pre- 
sent the reader with the moral of my 
arrative. 

PRELIMINARY CONFESSIONS. 

These preliminary confessions, or 
introductory narrative of the youth- 
ful adventures which laid the foun- 
dation of the writer’s habit of opium- 
eating in after-life, it has been judged 
proper to premise, for three several 
reasons : 

l. As forestalling that question, 
aud giving it a satisfactory answer, 


which else would painfully obtrude 
itself in the course of the Opium- 
Confessions—* How came any rea- 
sonable being to subject himself to 
such a yoke of misery, voluntarily to 
incur a captivity so servile, and 
knowingly to fetter himself with such 
a seven-fold chain?”—a question 
which, if “net somewhere plausibly 
resolved, could hardly fail, by the 
indignation which it would be apt to 
raise as against an act of wanton 
folly, to imerfere with that degree of 
sympathy which is necessary in any 
case to an author's purposes. 

2. As furnishing a key to some 
parts of that tremendous scenery 
which afterwards peopled the dreams 
of the Opium-eater. 

3. As creating some previous inte- 
rest of a personal sort in the confess- 
ing subject, apart from the matter of 
the confessions, which cannot fail to 
render the confessions themselves 
more —_ Interesting. If a man 
«‘ whose talk is of oxen,” should be- 
come an Opium-eater, the probabi- 
lity is, that (if he is not too dull to 
dream at all)—he will dream about 
oxen: whereas, in the case before 
him, the reader will find that the 
Opium-eater boasteth himself to be 
a philosopher : and accordingly, that 
the phantasmagoria of his dreams 
(waking or sleeping, day-dreams or 
night-dreams) is suitable to one who 
in that character, 

Humani nihil a se alienum putat. 


For amongst the conditions which 
he deems indispensable to the sus- 
taining of any claim to the title of 
philosopher, is not merely the pos- 
session of a superb intellect in its 
analytic functions (in which part of 
the pretension, however, England 
can fir some generations show but 
few claimants ; at least, he is not a- 
ware of any known candidate for this 
honour who can be styled emphati- 
cally a subtle thinker, with the excep- 
tion of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
and in a narrower department of 
thought, with the recent illustrious 
exception® of David Ricardo)—but 


———— 





* A third exception might perhaps have been added: and my reason for not adding 
that exception is chiefly because it was only in his juvenile efforts that the writer whom 
I allude to, expressly addressed himself to philosophical themes; his mper powers 
having been all dedicated (on very excusable and very intelligible grounds, under the pre- 
sent direction of the popular mind in England) to criticism and the Fine Arts. This 


reason apart, however, 1 doubt whether he is not rather to be considered au acute thinker 
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also on such a constitution of the 
moral faculties, as shall give him an 
inuer eye and power of intuition for 
the vision and the mysteries of our 
human nature: 
faculties, in short, which (amongst 
all the generations of men that from 
the beginning of time have deployed 
into lite, as it were, upon this planet) 
our English poets have possessed in 
the highest degree—and Scottish * 
Professors in the lowest. 

I have often been asked, how I 
first came to be a regular opium- 
eater; aud have suffered, very un- 


justly, in the opinion of my acquaint- 


ance, from being reputed to have 
brought upon myself all the suffer- 
ings which I shall have to record, 
by a long course of indulgence in 


this practice purely for the sake of 


creating an artificial state of pleasur- 
able excitement. This, however, is 
a misrepresentation of my case. True 
it is, that for nearly ten years I did 
occasionally take opium, for the sake 
ot the exquisite pleasure it gave me: 
but, so long as I took it with this 
view, | was effectually protected 
from all material bad consequences, 
by the necessity of interposing long 


iitervals between the several acts of 


renew the 
pleasurable sensations. It was not 
lor the purpose of creating pleasure, 
but of mitigating pain in the severest 
degree, that I first began to use 
Opium Aas an article of daily diet. 
In the twenty-eighth year of my 
age, a most painful affection of the 
stomach, which I had first experi- 
enced about ten years before, at- 
tacked me in great strength. This 
aflection had originally been caused 
by extremities of hunger, suffered 
in my boyish days. During the sea- 
son of hope and redundant happi- 
ness which succeeded (that is, from 
eighteen to twenty-four) it had 
slumbered : for the three following 
vears it had revived at intervals: 
and now, under unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, from depression of spi- 
rits, it attacked me with a violence 
that vielded to no remedies but 
opium. As the youthful sufferings, 


nidulgence, in order to 


that constitution of 


[Sept. 


which first produced this derange. 
ment of the stomach, were interest. 
ing in themselves, and in the cir- 
cumstances that attended them, | 
shall here briefly retrace them. 

My father died, when I was about 
seven years old, and left me to 
the care of four guardians. I was 
sent to various schools, great and 
small; and was very early distin- 
guished for my classical attain- 
ments, especially for my knowledge 
of Greek. At thirteen, I wrote 
Greek with ease ; and at fifteen my 
command of that language was so 
great, that I not only composed 
Greek verses in lyric metres, but 
could converse in Greek fluently, and 
without embarrassment— an accom- 
plishment which I have not since 
met with in any scholar of my times, 
and which, in my case, was owing 
to the practice of daily reading off 
the newspapers into the best Greek 
I could furnish extempore: for the 
necessity of ransacking my memory 
and invention, for all sorts and com- 
binations of periphrastic expressions, 
as equivalents for modern ideas, 
images, relations of things, Xc. gave 
me a compass of diction which 
would never have been called out 
by a dull translation of moral essays, 
&c. “ That boy,” said one of my 
masters, pointing the attention of a 
stranger to me, “ that boy could 
harangue an Athenian mob, better 
than you or I could address an Eng- 
lish one.” He who honoured me 
with this eulogy, was a_ scholar, 
“and a ripe and good one:” and of 
all my tutors, was the only one 
whom I loved or reverenced. Un- 
fortunately for me (and, as I after- 
terwards learned, to this worthy 
man’s great indignation), I was 
transferred to the care, first of a 
blockhead, who was in a perpetual 
panic, lest ] should expose his igno- 
rance ; and finally, to that of a re- 
spectable scholar, at the head of a 
great school on an ancient founda- 
tion. This man had been appointed 
to his situation by College, 
Oxford ; and was a sound, well-built 
scholar, but (like most men, whom 








than a subtle one. It is, besides, a great drawback on his mastery over philosophical 
subjects, that he has obviously not had the advantage of a regular scholastic education : 
he has not read Plato in his youth (which most likely was only his misfortune); but nei- 


ther has he read Kant in his manhood (which is his fault). 
Arteria ae ; . , 
I disclaim aay allusion to cristing professors, of whom indeed I know only one. 
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I have known from that college) 
coarse, clumsy, and inelegant. <A 
miserable contrast he presented, in 
my eyes, to the Etonian brilliancy of 
my favourite master: and _ besides, 
he could not disguise from my hourly 
notice, the poverty and meagreness 
of his understanding. It is a bad 
thing for a boy to be, and to know 
himself, far beyond his tutors, whe- 
ther in knowledge or in power of 
mind. This was the case, so far as 
regarded knowledge at least, not 
with myself only: for the two boys, 
who jointly with myself composed 
the first form, were better Grecians 
than tne head-master, though not 
more elegant scholars, nor at all 
more accustomed to sacrifice to the 
graces. When I first entered, I re- 
member that we read Sophocles ; 
and it was a constant matter of 
triumph to us, the learned trium- 
virate of the first form, to see our 
‘Archididascalus’ (as he loved to 
le called) conning our lesson before 
we went up, and laying a regular 
train, with lexicon and grammar, for 
blowing up and blasting (as it were) 
any difficulties he found in the cho- 
ruses ; whilst we never condescended 
to open our books, until the moment 
of going up, and were generally em- 
ployed in writing epigrams upon his 
wig, or some such important matter. 
My two class-fellows were poor, 
and dependant for their future pros- 
pects at the university, on the re- 
commendation of the head-master : 
but I, who had a smalk patrimonial 
property, the income of which was 
sufficient to support me at college, 
wished to be sent thither imme- 
diately. I made earnest representa- 
tions on the subject to my guardians, 
but all to no purpose. One, who 
was more reasonable, and had more 
knowledge of the world than the rest, 
lived at a distance: two of the other 
three resigned all their authority into 
the hands of the fourth; and this 
fourth with whom I had to negotiate, 
was a worthy man, in his way, but 
haughty, obstinate, and intolerant of 
all Opposition to his will. After a 
certain number of letters and per- 
sonal interviews, I found that I had 
nothing to hope for, not even a com- 
promise of the matter, from my 
guardian: unconditional submission 
was what he demanded: and I pre- 
pared myself, therefore, for other 





measures. Summer was now coming 
on with hasty steps, and my seven- 
teenth birth-day was fast approach- 
ing; after which day I had sworn 
within myself, that I would no longer 
be numbered amongst school-boys. 
Money being what I chiefly wanted, } 
wrote to a woman of high rank, who, 
though young herself, had known me 
from a child, and had latterly treated 
me with great distinction, requesting 
that she would ‘lend’ me five guineas. 
For upwards of a week no answer 
came; and 1 was beginning to de- 
spond, when, at length, a servant 
put into my hands a double letter, 
with a coronet on the seal. The 
letter was kind and obliging: the 
fair writer was on the sea-coast, and 
in that way the delay had arisen: 
she inclosed double of what I had 
asked, and good-naturedly hinted, 
that if I should never repay her, it 
would not absolutely ruin her. Now 
then, I was prepared for my scheme: 
ten guineas, added to about two 
which I had remaining from my 
pocket money, seemed to me suflici- 
ent for an indefinite length of time : 
and at that happy age, if no definite 
boundary can be assigned to one’s 
power, the spirit of hope and plea- 
sure makes it virtually infinite. 

It is a just remark of Dr. John- 
son’s (and what cannot often be said 
of his remarks, it is a very feeling 
one), that we never do any thing 
consciously for the last time (of 
things, that is, which we have long 
been in the habit of doing) without 
sadness of heart. This truth I felt 
deeply, when I came to leave —, 
a place which I did net love, and 
where I had not been happy. On 
the evening before I left for 
ever, I grieved when the ancient 
aud lofty school-room resounded 
with the evening service, performed 
for the last time in my hearing ; and 





at night, when the muster-roll of 


names was called over, and mine 
as usual) was called first, I stepped 
forward, and, passing the head- 
master, who was standing by, I 
bowed to him, and looked earnestly 
in his face, thinking to myself, ‘ He is 
old and infirm, and in this world I 
shall not see him again.’ I was right: 
I never did see him again, nor ever 
shall. He looked at me compla- 
cently, smiled goodnaturedly, re- 
turned my salutation (or rather, my 
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valediction), and we parted (though 
he knew it not) for ever. I could 
not reverence him intellectually: but 
lhe had been unito! miy kind to me, 
and had allowed me many indul- 
eencies : and I grieved at the thought 
of the mortification 1 should infiict 
upon him. 

The morning came, which was to 
launch me into the world, and from 
which my whole succeeding lite has, 
important points, taken 
I lodged in the head- 
masters house, and had been al- 
lowed, from my first entrance, the 
indulgence of a private room, which 
1 used both as a sleeping room and 
as a study. At half after three I 
rose, and gazed with deep emotion 
at the ancient towers of ——, ‘ drest 
ght,’ and beginning to 
crimson with the radiant lustre of a 
cloudless July morning. I was firm 
and immoveable in my purpose: but 
vet agitated by anticipation of uncer- 
tain danger and troubles; and, if 1 
could have foreseen the hurricane, 
and perfect hail-storm of affliction 
which soon fell upon me, well might I 
have been agitated. To this agi- 
tation the deep peace of the niorhi- 
ing presented an affecting contrast, 
The 
silence was more protound than that 
of midnight: and to me the silence 
of a sutumer morning is more touch- 
ing than all other silence, because, 
the light being broad and strong, as 


in many 
its colouring. 


itt ¢ arliest | 
i 


and in some degree a medicine. 


that of noon-day at other seasons of 


the year, it seems to differ from 
perfect day, chietly because man is 
not yet abroad ; and thus, the peace 
of nature, and of the innocent crea- 


tures of God, seems to be secure and 


deep, only so lony as the presence of 


man, and his restless and unguiet 
spirit, are not there to trouble its sanc- 
tity. 
and gloves, and lingered a litile in 
the For the last vear and a 
half this room had been my ‘ pensive 
citadel :" here I had read and studied 
through all the hours of night: 


I dressed myself, took my hat 


room. 


aw, 
though true it was, that for the lat- 
ter part of this time 1, who was 
framed for love and gentle affec- 


tions, had lost my gaiety and happi- 
ness, during the strife and fever of 
contention with my guardian; yet, 
on the other hand, as a bey, so pas- 
sionately fond of books, and dedi- 
cated to intellectual pursuits, I could 
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not fail to have enjoyed many happy 
hours in the midst of general dejec- 
tion. I wept as I looked round on 
the chair, hearth, writing-table, and 
other familiar objects, knowing too 
certainly, that I looked upon them 
for the last time. Whilst 1 write 
this, it is eighteen years ago: aid 
yet, at this moment, I see dis. 
tinctly as if it were yesterday, the 
lineaments and expression of the ob- 
ject on which I fixed my parting 
gaze: it was a picture of the lovely 
, which hung over the mantle- 
piece ; the eyes and mouth of which 
were so beautiful, and the whole 
countenance so radiant with be- 
nignity, and divine tranquillity, that 
I had a thousand times laid down 
my pen, or my book, to gather con- 
solation from it, as a devotee from 
his patron saint. Whilst 1 was yet 
gazing upon it, the deep tones of 
— clock proclaimed that it was 
four o'clock. I went up to the pic- 
ture, kissed it, and then gently walked 
out, and closed the door for ever! 





So blended and intertwisted in this 
life are occasions of laughter and of 
tears, that I cannot yet recal, with- 
out smiling, an incident which oc- 
curred at that time, and which had 
nearly put a stop to the immediate 
execution of my plan. I had a trunk 
of immense weight; for, besides my 
clothes, it contained nearly all my 
library. The difficulty was to get 
this removed to a carrier's: my room 
was at an aérial clevation in the 
house, and (what was worse) the 
stair-case, which communicated with 
this angle of the building, was ac- 
cessible only by a gallery, which 
passed the head-master’s chamber- 
door. 1 was a favourite with all the 
servants ; and, knowing that any of 
them would screen me, and act coi- 
fidentially, I communicated my em- 
barrassment to a groom of the head- 
master’s. The groom swore he 
would do any ‘thing I wished ; and, 
when the time arrived, went up 
stairs to bring the trunk down. This 
I feared was beyond the strength ol 
any one man: however, the groom 
was a man— 


Of Atlantean shoulders, fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies ; 


and had a back as spacious as Salis- 
bury plain, Accordingly he per- 
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sisted in bringing down the trunk 
alone, whilst 1 stood waiting at the 
foot of the last flight, in anxiety for 
the event. For some time I heard 
him descending with slow and firm 
steps: but, unfortunately, from his 
trepidation, as he drew near the 
dangerous quarter, within a few 
steps of the gallery, his foot slipped ; 
and the mighty burden failing from 
his shoulders, gained such increase 
of impetus at each step of the 
descent, that, on reaching the bot- 
tom, it trundled, or rather leaped, 
right across, with the noise of twenty 
devils, against the very bed-room 
door of the archididascalus. My 
lirst thought was, that all was lost ; 
and that my only chance for execut- 
ing a retreat was to sacrifice my 
baggage. However, on reflection, I 
determined to abide the issue. The 
vroom was in the utmost alarm, 
both on his own account and on 
mine: but, in spite of this, so irre- 
sistibly had the sense of the ludic- 
rous, in this unhappy contretems, 
taken possession of his fancy, that 
he sang out a long, loud, and canor- 
ous pea! of laughter, that might have 
wakened the Seven Sleepers. At the 
soundof this resonant merriment, with- 
i the very ears of insulted authority, 
| could not myself forbear joining in 
it: subdued to this, not so much by 
the unhappy étourderie of the trunk, 
as hy the effect it had upon the 
groom. We both expected, as a 
matter of course, that Dr. 
would sally out of his room: for, in 
ceneral, if but a mouse stirred, he 
sprang out like a mastiff from his 
kennel. Strange to say, however, 
on this occasion, when the noise of 
laughter had ceased, no sound, or 
rustling even, was to be heard in the 
bed-room. Dr. had a painful 
complaint, which, sometimes keep- 
ing him awake, made his sleep, per- 
haps, when it did come, the deeper. 
Gathering courage from the silence, 
the groom hoisted his burden again, 
and accomplished the remainder of 
his descent without accident. I 
waited until I saw the trunk placed 
on a wheel-barrow, and on its road 
to the carrier’s: then, ‘ with Provi- 
dence my guide,’ ] set off on foot,— 
carrying asmall parcel, with some 
articles of dress, under my arm; a 
favourite English poet in one pocket ; 
and a small 12mo. volume, contain- 











ing about nine plays of Euripides, in 
the other. 

It had been my intention original] 
to proceed to Westmoreland, both 
from the love I bore to that county, 
and on other personal accounts. 
Accident, however, gave a different 
direction to my wanderings, and ] 
bent my steps towards North Wales. 

After wandering about for some 
time in Denbighshire, Merioneth- 
shire, and Caernarvonshire, I took 
lodgings in a small neat house in 
B—. Here I might have staid 
with great comfort for many weeks ; 
for, provisions were cheap at B . 
from the scarcity of other markets 
for the surplus produce of a wide 
agricultural district. An accident, 
however, in which, perhaps, no of- 
fence was designed, drove me out to 
wander again. I know not whether 
my reader may have remarked, but 
I have often remarked, that the 
proudest class of people in England 
(or at any rate, the class whose 
pride is most apparent) are the fa- 
milies of bishops. Noblemen, and 
their children, carry about with 
them, in their very titles, a sufficient 
notification of their rank. Nay, 
their very names (and this applies 
also to the children of many untitled 
houses) are often, to the English ear, 
adequate exponents of high birth, or 
descent. Sackville, Manners, Fitz- 
roy, Paulet, Cavendish, and scores 
of others, tell their own tale. Such 
persons, therefore, find every where 
a due sense of their claims already 
established, except among those who 
are ignorant of the world, by virtue 
of their own obscurity: ‘ Not to 
know them, argues one’s self un- 
known.’ Their manners take a suit- 
able tone and colouring ; and, for 
once that they find it necessary to 
impress a sense of their consequence 
upon others, they meet with a thou- 
sand occasions for moderating and 
tempering this sense by acts of cour- 
teous condescension. With the fa- 
milies of bishops it is otherwise : 
with them it is all up-hill work, to 
make known their pretensions: for 
the proportion of the episcopal bench, 
taken from noble families, is not at 
any time very large ; and the succes- 
sion to these dignities is so rapid, 
that the public ear seldom has time 
to become familiar with them, un- 
less where they are connected with 
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some literary reputation. Hence it 
is, that the children of bishops carry 
about with them an austere and re- 
pulsive alr, indicative of claims not 


generally acknowledged, a sort of 


noli me tangere manner, nervously 
apprehensive of too familiar ap- 
proach, and shrinking with the sen- 
sitiveness of a gouty man, from all 
contact with the és moAAo. Doubtless, 
a powerful understanding, or un- 
usual goodness of nature, will pre- 
serve a man from such weakness: 
but, in general, the truth of my re- 
presentation will be acknowledged : 
pride, if not of deeper root in such 
families, appears, at least, more upon 
the surface of their manners. This 
spirit of manners naturally communi- 
cates itself to their domestics, and o- 
ther dependants. Now, my landlady 
had been a lady’s maid, or a nurse, in 
the family of the Bishop of ; and 
had but lately married away and 
‘settled ’ (as such people express it) 
tor lite. In a little town like h—, 
merely to have lived in the bishop's 
family, conferred some distinction: 
and my good landlady had rather 
more than her share of the pride I 
have noticed on that score. What 
‘my lord’ said, and what ‘my lord’ 
did, how useful he was in parlia- 
ment, and how indispensable at Ox- 
ford, formed the daily burden of her 
talk. All this I bore very well: for 
| was too good-natured to laugh in 
any body's face, and I could make 
an ample allowance for the garru- 
lity of an old servant. Of necessity, 
however, I must have appeared in 
her eyes very inadequately impressed 
with the bishop's importance: and, 
perhaps, to punish me for my in- 
difference, or possibly by accident, 
she one day repeated to me a con- 
versation in which I was indirectly 
a party concerned. She had been 
to the palace to pay her respects to 
the family ; and, dinner being over, 
was summoned into the dining-room. 
In giving an account of her house- 
hold economy, she happened to men- 
tion, that she had let her apart- 
ments. Thereupon the good bishop 
(it seemed) had taken occasion to 





caution her as to her selection of 


inmates: ‘ for,’ said he, ‘ you must 
recollect, Betty, that this place is in 
the high road to the Head; so that 
multitudes of Irish swindlers, run- 
ning away from their debts into 


England—and of English swindlers, 
running away from their debts to 
the Isle of Man, are likely to tak, 
this place in their route.’ This advice 
was certainly not without reasonah| 
grounds: but rather fitted to be 
stored up for Mrs. Betty's privat 
meditations, than specially reported 
to me. What followed, however, 
was somewhat worse:— Oh, my 
lord,’ answered my landlady (ac- 
cording to her own representation 
of the matter), ‘ 1 really don’t think 
this young gentleman is a swindler ; 
because :° © You don’t thin) 
me a swindler?’ said I, interrupt- 
ing her, in a tumult of indignation: 
‘for the future I shall spare you the 
trouble of thinking about it... And 
without delay I prepared for my de- 
parture. Some concessions the good 
woman seemed disposed to make: 
but a harsh and contemptuous ex- 
pression, which I fear that I applied 
to the learned dignitary himseli, 
roused her indignation im turn: and 
reconciliation then became impossi- 
ble. 1 was, indeed, greatly irritated 
at the bishop’s having suggested any 
grounds of suspicion, however re- 
motely, against a person whom he 
had never seen: and I thought o' 
letting him know my mind in Greek : 
which, at the same time that it would 
furnish some presumption that I was 
no swindler, would also (1 hoped) 
compel the bishop to reply in thie 
same language; in which case, | 
doubted not to make it appear, that 
if I was not so rich as his lordship, 
I was a far better Grecian. Calmet 
thoughts, however, drove this boyish 
design out of my mind: for I consi- 
dered, that the bishop was in the 
right to counsel an old servant; 
that he could not have designed 
that his advice should be reported 
to me; and that the same coarse- 
ness of mind, which had led Mrs. 
Betty to repeat the advice at all, 
might have coloured it in a way more 
agreeable to her own style of think- 
ing, than to the actual expressions 
of the worthy bishop. 

I left the lodgings the very same 
hour; and this turned out a very un- 
fortunate occurrence for me: be- 
cause, living henceforward at ins, 
I was drained of my money very '@- 
pidly. In a fortnight J was reduced 
to short allowance ; that is, I could 
allow myself only one meal a-day- 
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From the keen appetite produced by 
constant exercise, and mountain alr, 
acting on a youthful stomach, I soon 
began to suffer greatly on this slen- 
der regimen; for the single meal, 
which | could venture to order, was 
coffee or tea. Even this, however, 
was at length withdrawn: and after- 
wards, so long as I remained in 
Wales, I subsisted either on black- 
berries, hips, haws, &c. or on the 
casual hospitalities which I now and 
then received, in return for such lit- 
tle services as I had an opportunity 
of rendering. Sometimes I wrote let- 
ters of business for cottagers, who 
happened to have relatives in Liver- 
pool, or in London: more often I 
wrote love-letters to their sweet- 
hearts for young women who had 
lived as servants in Shrewsbury, or 
other towns on the English border. 
Qn all such occasions I gave great 
satisfaction to my humble friends, 
and was generally treated with hos- 
pitality : and once, in particular, 
near the village of Llan-y-styndw 
(or some such name), in a seques- 
tered part of Merionethshire, 1 was 
cutertained for upwards of three 
days by a family of young people, 
with an affectionate and fraternal 
kindness that Jeft an impression 
upon my heart not yet impaired. 
he family consisted, at that time, 
o! four sisters, and three brothers, 
all grown up, and all remarkable for 
elegance and delicacy of manners. 
‘o much beauty, and so much na- 
tive good-breeding and refinement, 
{lo not remember to have seen be- 
‘ore Or since in any cottage, except 
“ice or twice in Westmorland and 
Devonshire. They spoke English : 
‘n accomplishment not often met 
with in so many members of one 
‘ainily, especially in villages remote 
‘rom the high-road. Here I wrote, 
on my first introduction, a letter 
«bout prize-money, for one of the 
brothers, who served on board 
«n English man of war; and more 
Privately, two love-letters for two of 
the sisters. They were both inte- 
resting looking girls, and one of un- 
‘ommon loveliness. In the midst of 
‘heir confusion and blushes, whilst 
dictating, or rather giving me gene- 
r«l instructions, it did not require any 
‘reat’ penetration to discover that 
What they wished was, that their 


letters — be as kind as was con- 
OL. 


r 
. 





sistent with proper maidenly pride. 
I contrived so to temper my expres- 
sious, as to reconcile the gratifica- 
tion of both feelings: and they were 
as much pleased with the way in 
which I had expressed their thoughts, 
as (in their simplicity) they were 
astonished at my having so readily 
discovered them. The reception one 
meets with from the women of a 
family, generally determines the te- 
nor of one’s whole entertainment. 
In this case, I had discharged my 
confidential duties as secretary, so 
much to the general satisfaction, per- 
haps also amusing them with my 
conversation, that I was pressed to 
stay with a cordiality which I had 
little inclination to resist. I slept 
with the brothers, the only unoccu- 
pied bed standing in the apartment 
of the young women: but in all 
other points, they treated me with 
a respect not usually paid to purses 
as light as mine; as if my scholar- 
ship were sufficient evidence, that 1 
was of “ gentle blood.” Thus 1 
lived with them for three days, and 
great part of a fourth: and, from the 
undiminished kindness which they 
continued to show me, I believe I 
might have staid with them up to 
this time, if their power had cor- 
responded with their wishes. On 
the Jast morning, however, I per- 
ceived upon their countenances, as 
they sate at breakfast, the expres- 
sion of some unpleasant communica- 
tion which was at hand; and soon 
after one of the brothers “ae 
to me, that their parents had gone, 
the day before my. arrival, to an 
annual meeting of Methodists, held 
at Caermarvon, and were that day 
expected to return; “ and if they 
should not be so civil as they ought 
to be,” he begged, on the part of all 
the young people, that I would not 
take it amiss. The parents returned, 
with churlish faces, and “ Dym 
Sassenach” (no English), in answer 
to all my addresses. 1 saw how 
matters stood; and so, taking an 
affectionate leave of my kind and 
interesting youn hosts, Il went 
my way. For, though they spoke 
warmly to their parents in my be- 
half, and often excused the manner 
of the old people, by saying, that it 
was “ only their way,” yet I easily 
understood that my talent for writ- 
ing love-letters would do as little to 
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recommend me, with two grave sexa- 
genarian Welsh Methodists, as my 
Greek Sapphics or Alcaics: and what 
had been hospitality, when offered 
to me with the gracious courtesy of 
my young friends, would become cha- 
rity, when connected with the harsh 
demeanour of these old —— Cer- 
tainly, Mr. Shelley ts rig t in his 
notions about old age: unless power- 
fully counteracted by all sorts of 
opposite agencies, it is a miserable 
corrupter and blighter to the genial 
charities of the human heart. 

Soon after this, I contrived, by 
means which I must omit for want 
of room, to transfer myself to Lon- 
don. And now began the latter and 
fiercer stage of my long-sufferings ; 
without using a disproportionate ex- 
pression I might say, of my agony. 
For | now suffered, for upwards of 
sixteen weeks, the physical anguish 
of hunger in various degrees of in- 
tensity ; but as bitter, perhaps, es 
ever any human being can have 
suffered who has survived it. 1 
would not needlessly harass my 
reader's feelings, by a detail of all 
that I endured: for extremities such 
as these, under any circumstances 
of heaviest misconduct or guilt, 
cannot be contemplated, even in 
description, without a rueful pity 
that is painful to the natural good- 
ness of the human heart. Let it 
suffice, at least on this occasion, to 
say, that a few fragments of bread 
from the breakfast-table of one indi- 
vidual (who supposed me to be ill, 
but did not know of my being in 
utter want), and these at uncertain 
intervals, constituted my whole sup- 
port. During the former part of 
my sufferings (that is, generally in 
Wales, and always for the first two 
months in London) I was houseless, 
and very seldom slept under a roof. 
To this constant exposure to the 
open air I ascribe it mainly, that I 
did not sink under my torments. 
Latterly, however, when colder and 
more inclement weather came on, 
and when, from the length of my 
sufferings, I had begun to sink into 
a more languishing condition, it was, 
no doubt, fortunate for me, that the 
same person to whose breakfast- 
table I had access, allowed me to 
sleep in a large unoccupied house, 
of which he was tenant. Unoccu- 
pied, I call it, for there was ne 
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household or establishment in jt- 
nor any furniture, indeed, except 
a table, and a tew chairs. But | 
found, on taking possession of my 
new quarters, that the house already 
contained one single inmate, a poor 
friendless child, apparently ten years 
old ; but she seemed hunger-bitten : 
and sufferings of that sort often 
make children look older than they 
are. From this forlern child ] 
learned, that she had slept and lived 
there alone, for some time before | 
came: and great joy the poor crea- 
ture expressed, when she found that 
1 was, in future, to be her compa- 
nion through the hours of darkness. 
The house was large ; and, from the 
want of furniture, the noise of the 
rats made a prodigious echoing on 
the spacious stair-case and hail; 
and, amidst the real fleshly ills of 
cold, and, I fear, hunger, the for- 
saken child had found leisure to sut- 
fer still more (it appeared) from the 
self-created one of ghosts. I pro- 
mised her protection against all ghosts 
whatsoever: but, alas! 1 could offer 
her no other assistance. We lay upon 
the floor, with a bundle of cursed 
law papers for a pillow: but with no 
other covering than a sort of large 
horseman’s cloak: afterwards, how- 
ever, we discovered, in a garret, ai 
old sopha-cover, a small piece oi 
rug, and some fragments of other 
articles, which added a little to our 
warmth. The poor child crept close 
to me for warmth, and for security 
agains: her ghostly enemies. When 
I was not more than usually ill, | 
took her into my arms, so that, in 
general, she was tolerably warm, 
and often slept when I could not: 
for, during the last two months ot 
my sufferings, I slept much in the 


day-time, and was apt to fall into 
transient dozings at hours. But 


my sleep distressed me more than 
my watching: for, besides the tu- 
multuousness of my dreams (which 
were only ‘net so awful as those 
which I shall have to describe here- 
after as produced ‘by opium), ™Y 
sleep was never more than what | 
called dogesteep; so that I could 
hear myself moaning, and was often, 
as it seemed. to me, wakened sud- 
denly by my own voice; and, about 
this time, a hideous sensation begs” 
to haunt me as soon as I fell mto® 
slumber, which has since returned 
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upon me, at different periods of my 
life, viz. a sort of twitching (1 know 
not where, but apparently about the 
region of the stomach), which com- 
pelled me violently to throw out my 
jeet for the sake of relieving it. This 
sensation coming on as soon as I be- 
gan to sleep, and the effort to relieve 
it constantly awaking me, at length 
1 slept only from exhaustion ; and 
from increasing weakness (as I said 
before) 1 was constantly falling a- 
sleep, and constantly awaking. Mean- 
time, the master of the house some- 
times came in upon us suddenly, and 
very early, sometimes not till ten 
o'clock, sometimes not at all. He 
was in constant fear of bailiffs: im- 
proving on the plan of Cromwell, 
every night he slept in a different 
quarter of London ; and I observed 
that he never failed to examine, 
through a — window, the ape 
pearance of those who knocked at 
the door, before he would allow it to 
be opened. He breakfasted alone: 
indeed, his tea equipage would hard- 
ly have admitted of his hazarding an 
invitation to a second person—any 
more than the quantity of esculent 
matériel, which, for the most part, 
was little more than a roll, or a few 
biscuits, which he had bought on 
his road from the place where he had 
slept. Or, if he had asked a party, 
as I once learnedly and facetiously 
observed to him—the several meme 
bers of it must have stood in the res 
lation to each other (not safe in any 
relation whatever) of succession, as 
the metaphysicians have it, and not 
of co-existence; in the relation of 
the parts of time, and not of the 
parts of space. During his break- 
last, 1 generally contrived a reason 
for lounging in; and, with an air of 
4s much indifference as 1 could as- 
sume, took up such fragments as he 
had left—sometimes, indeed, there 


were none at all. 


send out at noon for an extra bis 
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usually was his final departure fou 
the night.. Whether this child were 
an illegitimate daughter of Mr. ——, 
or only a servant, I could not ascer- 
tain ; she did not herself know; but 
certainly she was treated altogether 
as a menial servant. No sooner did 
Mr. ——— make his appearance, than 
she went below stairs, brushed his 
shoes, coat, &c.; and, except wheu 
she was summoned to run an errand, 
she never emerged from the dismal 
Tartarus of the kitchens, &c. to the 
upper air, until my welcome knock 
at night called up her little trembling 
footsteps to the front door. Of her 
life during the day-time, however, I 
knew little but what I gathered from 
her own account at night; for, as 
soon as the hours of business com- 
menced, I saw that my absence 
would be acceptable; and, in ge- 
neral, therefore, I went off and sate 
in the ks, or elsewhere, until 
nightfall. 

But who, and what, meantime, 
was the master of the house himself ? 
Reader, he was one of those anomae 
lous practitioners in lower depart+ 
ments of the law, who—what shall 
I say ?—who, on prudential reasons, 
or from necessity, deny themselves 
all indulgence in the luxury of toa 
delicate a conscience: (a periphrasis 
which might be abridged considers 
ably, but that I leave to the reader's 
taste:) in many walks of life, a cone 
science is a more expensive incume 
brance, than a wife or a carriage; 
and just as people talk of “ laying 
down” their carriages, so I suppose 
my friend, Mr. ——— had “ laid 
down” his conscience for a time; 
meaning, doubtless, to resume it as 
socn as he could afford it. The inner 
economy of such a man’s daily life 
would present a most strange picture, 
if I could allow myself to amuse the 
reader at his expense. Even with 
my limited opportunities for obsery- 
ing what went on, I saw many scenes 
of London intrigues, and complex 
chicanery, “cycle and epicycle, 
orb in orb,” at which I sometimes 
smile to this day—and at which I 
smiled then, in spite of my misery, 
My situation, however, at that time, 
gave me little experience, in my own 
person, of any qualities in Mr. —-~ 8 
character but such as did him ho- 
nour ; and of his whole strange comr 
position, I must forget every thing 
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but that towards me he was obliging, 
and, to the extent of his power, ge- 
nerous. 

That power was not, Indeed, very 
extensive ; however, in common with 
the rats, I sate rent free; and, as 
Dr. Johnson has recorded, that he 
never but once in his lite had as 
much wall-fruit as he could eat, so 
let me be grateful, that on that sin- 
gle occasion I had as large a choice 
of apartments in a London mansion 
as 1 could possibly desire. Except 
the Blue-beard room, which the poor 
child believed to be haunted, all 
others, frem the attics to the cellars, 
were at our service ; “the world was 
all before us;" and we pitched our 
tent for the night in any spot we 
chose. This house I have already 
described as a large one; it stands 
in a conspicuous situation, and in a 
well-known part of London. Many 
of my readers will have passed it, I 
deubt not, within a few hours of 
reading this. For myself, I never 
fail to visit it when business draws 
me to London; about ten o'clock, 
this very night, August 15, 1821, 
being my birth-day—lI turned aside 
from my evening walk, down Ox- 
tord-street, purposely to take a glance 
at it: it is now occupied by a re- 
spectable family ; and, by the lights 
in the trout drawing-room, I observ- 
ed a domestic party, assembled per- 
haps at tea, and apparently cheerful 
and gay. Marvellous contrast in my 
eyes to the darkness—cold—-silence 
—and desolation of that same house 
eighteen years ago, when its nightly 
Occupants were one famishing scho- 
lar, and a neglected child.— Her, by 
the bye, in after years, I vainly en- 
deavoured to trace. Apart from her 
situation, she was not what would 
be called an interesting child: she 
was neither pretty, nor quick in un- 
derstanding, nor remarkably pleasing 
in manners. But, thank God! even 
in those years I needed not the em- 
bellishmenuts of novel-accessaries to 
conciliate my affections ; plain hu- 
man nature, in its humblest and most 
homely apparel, was enough for me: 
and 1 loved the child because she 
was my partner in wretchedness. If 
she is now living, she is probably a 
mother, with children of her own ; 
but, as I have said, I could never 
trace her. 

This I re cret, but another person 





there was at that time, whom I have 
since sought to trace with far deeper 
earnestness, and with far deeper sor- 
row at my failure. This person was 
a young woman, and one of that un- 
happy class who subsist upon the 
wages of prostitution. I feel no 
shame, nor have any reason to fee! 
it, in avowing, that I was then on 
familiar and friendly terms with many 
women in that unfortunate condition. 
The reader needs neither smile at this 
avowal, nor frown. For, not to re- 
mind my classical readers of the old 
Latin proverb —‘ Sine Cerere,’ Xc., it 
may well be supposed that in the ex- 
isting state of my purse, my connex- 
ion with such women could not have 
been an impure one. But the truth is, 
that at notime of my life have I been 
a person to hold wyself polluted by 
the touch or approach of any creature 
that wore a human shape: on the 
contrary, from my very earliest youth 
it has been my pride to converse 
familiarly, mvure Socratico, with al) 
human beings, man,woman, and child, 
that chance might fling in my way: 
a practice which is friendly to the 
knowledge of human nature, to good 
feelings, and to that frankness of ad- 
dress which becomes a man who 
would be thought a philosopher. For 
a philosopher should not see with the 
eyes of the poor limitary creature 
calling himself a man of the world, 
and filled with narrow and _ self- 
regarding prejudices of birth and 
education, but should look upon him- 
self as a Catholic creature, and as 
standing in an equal relation to high 
and low—to educated and unedu- 
cated, to the guilty and the innocent. 
Being myself at that time of necessity 
aperipatetic, or a walker of the streets, 
I naturally fell in more frequently 
with those female peripatetics who 
are technically called Street-walkers. 
Many of these women had occasion- 
ally taken my part against watchmen 
who wished to drive me off the steps 
of houses where I was sitting. But 
one amongst them, the one on whose 
account I have at all introduced this 
subject — yet no! let me not class 
thee, Oh noble minded Ann ——, with 
that order of women; let me find, 1! 
it be possible, some gentler name 10 
designate the condition of herto whose 
bounty and compassion, ministeriné 
to my necessities when all the world 
had forsaken me, I owe it that J am 
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at this time alive. — For many wecks 
I had walked at nights with this poor 
frieudless girl up and down Oxford 
Street, or had rested with her on 
steps and under the shelter of porticos. 
She could not be so old as myself: 
she told me, indeed, that she had not 
completed her sixteenth year. By such 
questions as my interest about her 
prompted, [had gradually drawn forth 
her simple history. Her’s was a case 
of ordinary occurrence (as I have 
since had reason to think), and one in 
which, if London beneficence had 
hetter adapted its arrangments to 
meet it, the power of the law might 
oftener be interposed to protect, and 
to avenge. But the stream of London 
charity flows in a channel which, 
though deep and mighty, is yet noise- 
less and underground ; not obvious or 
readily accessible to poor houseless 
wanderers: and it cannot be denied 
that the outside air and frame-work 
of London society is harsh, cruel, and 
repulsive. In any case, however, I 
saw that part of her injuries might 
easily have been redressed: and I 
urged her often and earnestly to lay 
her complaint before a magistrate: 
lriendless as she was, I assured her 
that she would meet with immediate 
attention; and that English justice, 
which was no respecter of persons, 
would speedily mer pret avenge her 
on the brutal ruffian who had plun- 
dered her little property. She pro- 
inised me often that she would; but 
she delayed taking the steps I pointed 
out from time to time: for she was 
timid and dejected to a degree which 
showed how deeply sorrow had taken 
hold of her young heart: and perhaps 
she thought justly that the most up- 
right judge, and the most righteous 
tribunals, could do nothing to repair 
her heaviest wrongs. Something, how- 
ever, would perhaps have been done: 
‘or it had been settled between us at 
length, but unhappily on the very 
last time but one that I was ever to 
sec her, that in a day or two we should 
«0 together before a magistrate, and 
that I should speak on her behalf. 
Chis little service it wag destined, 
however, that I should never realise. 
Meantime, that which she rendered 
tome, and which was greater thay I 
could ever have repaid her, was this: 
—One night, when we were pacing 
slowly along Oxford Street, and af- 


ter a day when I had felt more than 
usually ill and faint, 1 requested her 
to turn off with me into Soho Square: 
thither we went; and we sate down 
on the steps of a house, which, to this 
hour, I never pass without a pang ot 
grief, and an inner act of homage to 
the spirit of that unhappy girl, in me- 
mory of the noble action which she 
there performed. Suddenly, as we 
sate, I grew much worse: I had been 
leaning my head against her bosom ; 
and all at once I sank from her arms 
and fell backwards on the steps. From 
the sensations I then had, I felt an 
inner conviction of the liveliest kind 
that without some powerful and re- 
viving stimulus, I should either have 
died on the spot—or should at least 
have sunk to a point of exhaustion 
from which all reiscent under my 
friendless circumstances would soon 
have become hopeless. ‘Then it was, 
at this crisis of my fate, that my poor 
orphan companion — who had herself 
met with little but injuries in this 
world — stretched out a saving 
hand to me. Uttering a cry of terror, 
but without a moment's delay, she ran 
off into Oxford Street, and in less time 
than could be imagined, returned to 
me with a glass of port wine and 
spices, that acted upon my empty 
stomach (which at that time would 
have rejected all solid food) with an 
instantaneous power of restoration: 
and for this glass the generous gil 
without a murmur paid out of her 
own humble purse at a time—be it 
remembered! — when she had scarce- 
ly wherewithal to purchase the bare 
necessaries of life, and wlien she could 
have no reason to expect that I should 
ever be able to reimburse her. 
Oh! youthful benefactress! how often 
in succeeding years, standing in soli- 
tary places, and gees of thee with 
grief of heart and perfect love, how 
often have I wished that, as in an- 
cient times the curse of a father-was 
believedto have a supernatural power, 
and to pursue its object with a fatal 
necessity of self-fulfilment, — even so 
the benediction of a heart oppressed 
with gratitude, might have a like pre- 
rogative; might have power given to 
it from above to chace —to haunt — 
to way-lay — to overtake—to pursue 
thee into the central darkness of a 
London brothel, or (if it were possi~- 
ble) into the darkness of the grave— 
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there to awaken thee with an authen- 
tic message of peace and forgiveness, 
and of final reconciliation ! 

I do not often weep: for not only 
do my thoughts on subjects connect- 
ed with the chief interests of man 
daily, nay hourly, descend a 
thousand fathoms ‘ too deep for 
tears ;” not only does the sternness of 
my habits of thought present an an- 
tagonism to the feelings which prompt 
tears — wanting of necessity to those 
who, being protected usually by their 
levity from any tendency to medita- 
tive sorrow, would by that same 
levity be made incapable of resisting 
it on any casual access of such feel- 
ings: — but also, I believe that all 
minds which have contemplated such 
objects as deeply as I have done, 
must, for their own protection from 
utter despondency, men early en- 
couraged and cherished some tran- 
quilizing belief as to the future balan- 
ces and the hieroglyphic meanings of 
human sufferings. On these accounts, 
I am cheerful to this hour: and, as I 
have said, I do not often weep. Yet 
some feelings, though not deeper or 
more passionate, are more tender than 
others: and often, when J walk at this 
time in Oxford Street by dreamy lamp- 
light, and hear those airs played on a 
barrel-organ which years ago solaced 
me and my dear companion (as I 
must always call her) I shed tears, 
and muse with myself at the myste- 
rious dispensation which so suddenly 
and so critically separated us for 
ever. How it happened, the reader 
will understand om what remains 
of this introductory narration. 

Soon after the period of the last in- 
cident I have recorded, I met, in 
Albemarle Street, a gentleman of his 
late Majesty’s household. This gen- 
tleman had received hospitalities, on 
different occasions, from my family; 
and he challenged me upon the 
strength of my family likeness. | 
did not attempt any disguise: I an- 
swered his questions ingenuously,— 
and, on his pledging his word of 
honor that he would not betray me 
to my guardians, I gave him an ad- 
dress to my friend the Attorney’s. The 
next day I received from him a 102. 
Bank-note. The letter inclosing it 
was delivered with other letters of 
business to the Attorney : but, though 
his look and manner informed me 





CSept. 


that he suspected its contents, he 
gave it up to me honorably and with- 
out demur. 

This present, from the particular 
service to which it was applied, leads 
me naturally to speak of the purpose 
which had allured me up to listen 
and which I had been (to use a 
forensic word) soliciting from the first 
day of my arrival in London, to that 
of my final departure. 

In so mighty a world as London, it 
will surprise my readers that I should 
not have found some means of stay- 
ing off the last extremities of penury: 
and it will strike them that two re- 
sources at least must have been open 
to me, — viz. either to seek assist- 
ance from the friends of my family, or 
to turn my youthful talents and at- 
tainments into some channel of pecu- 
niary emolument. As to the first 
course, I may observe, generally, that 
what I dreaded beyond all other evils 
was the chance of being reclaimed by 
my guardians; not doubting that 
whatever power the law gave them 
would have been enforced against me 
to the utmost; thatis, te the extre- 
mity of forcibly restoring me to the 
school which I had quitted: a resto- 
ration which as it would in my eyes 
have been a dishonor, even if sub- 
mitted to voluntarily, could not fail, 
when extorted from me in contempt 
and defiance of my known wishes 
and efforts, to have heen a humili- 
ation worse to me than death, and 
which would indeed have terminated 
in death. I was, therefore, shy enough 
of applying for assistance even In 
those quarters where I was sure of 
receiving it — at the risk of furnish- 
ing my guardians with any clue for 
recovering me. But, as to London in 
particular, though, doubtless, my fa- 
ther had in his life-time had many 
friends there, yet (as ten years had 
passed since his death) I remembered 
few of them even by name: and 
never having seen London before, ex- 
cept once for a few hours, I knew not 
the address of even those few. To 
this mode of gaining help, therefore, 
in part the difficulty, but much more 
the paramount fear which I have 
mentioned, habitually indisposed me. 
In regard to the other mode, I now 
feel half inclined to join my reader 
wondering that I should have over- 
looked it. As a corrector of Greck 
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proofs (if in no other way), I might 
doubtless have gained enough for my 
slender wants. Such an office as this 
| could have discharged with an ex- 
emplary and punctual accuracy that 
would soon have gained me the con- 
fidence of my ee But it must 
not be forgotten that, even for such an 
oflice as this, it was necessary that I 
should first of all have an imtroduc- 
tion to some respectable publisher : 
and this 1 had no means of obtaining. 
To say the truth, however, it had 
never once occurred to me to think of 
literary labours as a source of profit. 
No mode sufficiently speedy of ob- 
taining money had ever occurred to 
me, but that of borrowing it on the 
strength of my future claims and 
expectations. This mode I sought 
by every avenue to compass: and 
amongst other persons I applied to a 
Jew named D——.* 

To this Jew, and to other adver- 
tising money-lenders (some of whom 
were, I believe, also Jews), I had 
introduced myself with an account 
of my expectations ; which account, 
on examining my father’s will at 
Doctor's Commons, they had ascer- 
tained to be correct. The person 
there mentioned as the second son 
of , was found to have all the 
claims (or more than all) that 1 had 
stated: but one question still remain- 
ed, which the faces of the Jews pret- 
ty significantly suggested, — was I 
that person? This doubt had never 
occurred to me as a possible one: I 
had rather feared, whenever my 





Jewish friends scrutinized me keenly, 
that I might be too well known to be 
that person—and that some scheme 
might be passing in their minds for 
entrapping me and selling me to my 
guardians. It was strange to me to 
find my own self, materialiter consi- 
dered (so | expressed it, for I doat- 
ed on logical accuracy of distine- 
tions), accused, or at least suspect- 
ed, of counterteiting my own self, 
formaliter considered. However, to 


‘satisfy their scruples, I took the only 


course inmy power. Whilst I was 
in Wales, 1 had received various let- 
ters from young friends: these I pro- 
duced: for I carried them constantly 
in my pocket—being, indeed, by this 
time, almost the only relics of my per- 
sonal incumbrances (excepting the 
clothes I wore) which I had not in 
one way or other disposed of. Most 
of these letters were from the Earl of 
——, who was at that time my chief 

or rather only) confidential friend, 

hese letters were dated from Eton. 
I had also some from the Marquis of 
—-, his father, who, though ab- 
sorbed in agricultural pursuits, yet 
having been an Etonian himself, and 
as good a scholar as a nobleman needs 
to be—still retained an affection for 
classical studies, and for youthful 
scholars. He had, accordingly, from 
the time that I was fifteen, corre- 
sponded with me; sometimes upon 
the great improvements which he had 
made, or was meditating, in the coun- 
ties of M— and Si— since I had 
been there ; sometimes upon the me- 





* To this same Jew, by the way, some eighteen months afterwards, I applied again on 
the same business; and, dating at that time from a ble coll I was fortunate 
cnough to gain his serious attention to my proposals. My necessities not arisen from 
any extravagance, or youthful levities (these my habits and the nature of my pleasures 
raised me far above), but simply from the vindictive malice of my guardian, who, when 
he found himself no longer able to ent me from going to the university, had, asa 
parting token of his good nature, to sign an order for granting me a shilling be- 
yond the allowance made to me at school — viz. 100/. per ann. Upon this sum it was, 
in my time, barely possible to have lived in college; and not possible to a man who, 
though above the paltry affectation of ostentatious disregard for money, and without any 
expensive tastes, confided nevertheless rather too much in servants, and did not delight in 
the petty details of minute economy. I soon, therefore, became embarrassed : and at length, 
after a most voluminous negotiation with the Jew, (some parts of which, if I had leisure 


to rehearse them, would y amuse my readers), I was put in possession of the sum I 
asked for—on the ‘ ’ terms of ying the Jew seventeen and a half per cent. by 
way of annuity on all the money furnished ; srael, on his part, graciously resuming no 


more than about ninety guineas of the said money, on account of an Attorney's bill, (for 
what services, to whom rendered, and when, whether at the siege of Jerusalem — at the 
building of the Second Temple — or on some earlier occasion, I have not yet been able 
to discover). How many perches this bill measured I really forget : but I still keep it is 
Darien tof natural curiosities 5 and sometime or other I believe I shall present it to th 
nitish Museum. i 
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rits of a Latin poet; at other times, 
suggesting subjects to me on which 
he ree dees to write verses. 

On reading the letters, one of my 
Jewish friends agreed to furnish 
two or three hundred pounds on my 
personal security—provided I could 
persuade the young Earl, who was, 
by the way, not older than myself, to 
guarantee the payment on our com- 
ing of age: the Jew’s final object be- 
ing, as 1 now suppose, not the trifling 
profit he could expect to make by 
me, but the prospect of establishing 
a connection with my noble friend, 
whose immense expectations were 
well known to him. In pursuance 
of this proposal on the part of the 
Jew, about eight or nine days after 
1 had received the 10/., I prepared to 
go down to Eton. Nearly 3/. of the 
money I had given to my money- 
lending friend, on his alleging that 
the stamps must be bought, in order 
that the writings might be preparing 
whilst I was away from London. I 
thought in my heart that he was 
lying ; but I did not wish to give 
him any excuse for charging his own 
delays upon me. A smaller sum I 
had given to my friend the attorney 
(who was connected with the money- 
Jenders as tlieir lawyer), to which, 
indeed, he was entitled for his unfur- 
nished lodgings. About fifteen shil- 
lings I had employed in re-establish- 
ing (though fn a very humble way) 
my dress. Of the remainder I gave 
one quarter to Ann, meaning on my 
return to have divided with her what- 
ever might remain. These arrange- 
ments made,--soon after six o’clock, 
on a durk winter evening, I set off, 
accompanied by Ann, towards Pic- 
cadilly ; for it was my intention to 
go down as far as Salt-hill on the 
Bath or Bristol Mail. Our course 
lay through a part of the town which 
has now all disappeared, so that I 
can no longer retrace its ancient 
boundaries: Swallow-street, I think 
it was called. Having time enough 
before us, however, we bore away to 
the left until we came into Golden- 
square: there, near the corner of 
Sherrard-street, we sat down; not 
wishing to part in the tumult and 
blaze of Piccadilly. I had told her 
of my plans some time before: and I 
now assured her again that she should 
share in my good fortune, if I met 


with an ; and that I would never 
forsake her, as soon as I had power 
to protect her. This I fully intend. 
ed, as much from inclination as from 
a sense of duty: for, setting aside gra- 
titude, which in any case must have 
made me her debtor for life, I loved 
her as affectionately as if she had 
been my sister: and at this moment, 
with seven-fold tenderness, from pity 
at witnessing her extreme dejection. 
I had, apparently, most reason for de- 
jection, because I was leaving the 
saviour of my life: yet I, consider. 
ing the shock my health had receiy- 
ed, was cheerful and full of hope. 
She, on the contrary, who was part- 
ing with one who had had little 
means of serving her, except by kind- 
ness and brotherly treatment, was 
overcome by sorrow; so that, when 
I kissed her at our final farewell, she 
put her arms about my neck, and 
wept without speaking a word. | 
hoped to return in a week at farthest, 
and I agreed with her that on the 
fifth night from that, and every night 
afterwards, she should wait for me 
at six o'clock, near the bottom of 
Great Titchfield-street, which had 
been our customary haven, as it 
were, of rendezvous, to prevent our 
missing each other in the great Me- 
diterranean of Oxford-street. This, 
and other measures of precaution | 
took: one only I forgot. She had 
either never told me, or (as a matter 
of no great interest) I had forgotten, 
her surname. It is a general prac- 
tice, indeed, with girls of humble 
rank in her unhappy condition, not 
(as novel-reading women of. higher 
pretensions) to style themselves— 
Miss Douglass, Miss Montague, &c. 
but simply by their Christian names, 
Mary, Jane, Frances, &c. Her sur- 
name, as the surest means of tracing 
her hereafter, I ought now to have 
inquired: but the truth is, having no 
reason to think that our meeting 
could, in consequence of a short in- 
terruption, be more difficult or un- 
certain than it had been for so many 
weeks, TI had scarcely for a moment 
adverted to it as necessary, or placed 
it amongst my memoranda agaist 
this parting interview: and, a: final 
anxieties being spent in comiorting 
her with hopes, and in pressing upov 
her the necessity of getting some 
medicines for a violent cough and 
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hoarseness with which she was trou- 
bled, I wholly forgot it until it was 
too late to recal her. 

It was past eight o'clock when I 
reached the Gloucester Coffee-house : 
and, the Bristol Mail being on the 
point of going off, I mounted on the 
outside. The fine fluent motion * of 
this Mail soon laid me asleep: it is 
somewhat remarkable, that the first 
easy or refreshing sleep which I 
had enjoyed for some months, was on 
the outside of a Mail-coach—a bed 
which, at this day, I find rather an 
uneasy one. Connected with this 
sleep was a little incident, which 
served, as hundreds of others did at 
that time, to convince me how easily 
a man who has never been in an 
great distress, may pass through life 
without knowing, in his own person 
at least, anything of the possible 
— of the human heart—or, as 

must add with a sigh, of its possi- 
ble vileness. So thick a curtain of 
manners is drawn over the features 
and expression of men’s natures, that 
to the ordinary observer, the two ex- 
tremities, and the infinite field of va- 
rieties which lie between them, are 
all confounded—the vast and multitu- 
dinous compass of theirseveral harmo- 
nies reduced to the meagre outline 
ot differences expressed in the gamut 
or alphabet of elementary sounds. 
The case was this: for the first four 
or five miles from London, I annoyed 
my fellow passenger on the roof by 
occasionally falling against him when 
the coach gave a lurch to his side ; 
and indeed, if the road had been less 
smooth and level than it is, I should 
have fallen off from weakness. Of 
this annoyance he complained hea- 
vily, as perhaps, in the same circum- 
stances most people would; he ex- 
pressed his complaint, however, more 
morosely than the occasion seemed 
to warrant; and, if I had parted 
with him at that moment, I should 
have thought of him (if I had consi- 
dered it worth while to think of him 
at all) as a surly and almost brutal fel- 
low. However, I was conscious that 
I had given him some cause for com- 
plaint: and, therefore, I apologized 


to him, and assured him I would do 
what I could to avoid falling asleep 
for the future; and, at the same 
time, in as few words as possible, I 
explained to him that I was ill and 
in a weak state from long suffering ; 
and that I could not afford at that 
time to take an inside place. The 
man’s manner changed, upon hearing 
this explanation, in an instant: and 
when I next woke for a minute from 
the noise and lights of Hounslow (for 
in spite of my wishes and efforts I had 
fallen asleep again within two minutes 
from the time I had spoken to him) 
I found that he had put his arm 
round me to protect me from falling 
off: and for the rest of my journey 
he behaved to me with the gentleness 
of a woman, so that, at length, I al- 
most lay in his arms: and this was 
the more kind, as he could not have 
known that I was not going the whole 
way to Bath or Bristol. Unfortu- 
nately, indeed, I did go rather farther 
than I intended: for so genial and 
refreshing was my sleep, that the 
next time, after leaving Hounslow 
that I fully awoke, was upon the 
sudden pulling up of the Mail (possi- 
bly at a Post-office) ; and, on inqui- 
ry, I found that we had reached 
Maidenhead—six or seven miles, I 
think, a-head of Salt-hill. Here I 
alighted: and for the half minute 
that the Mail stopped, I was entreat- 
ed by my friendly companion (who, 
from the transient glimpse I had had 
of him in Piccadilly, seemed to me to 
be a gentleman’s butler — or person of 
that rank) to go to bed without delay. 
This 1 promised, though with no in- 
tention of doing so: and in fact, I 
immediately set forward, or rather 
backward, on foot. It must then have 
been nearly midnight: but so slowly 
did I creep along, that I heard a 
clock in a cottage strike four before 
I turned down the lane from Slough 
to Eton. The air and the sleep had 
both refreshed me; but I was weary 
nevertheless. I remember a thought 
(obvious enough, and which has been 
prettily expressed by a Roman poet) 
which gave me some consolation 
at that moment under my poverty. 





* The Bristol Mail is the best appointed in the kingdom—owing to the double ad- 
vantage of an unusually good road, and of an extra sum fur expences subscribed by the 
Jristol merchants. | 
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There had been some time before a 
ynurder committed on or near Houns- 
low-heath. 1 think I cannot be mis- 


taken when I say that the name of 


the murdered person was Steele, and 
that he was the owner of a lavender 
plantation in that neighbourhood. 
Every step of my progress was bring- 
ing me nearer to the Heath: and it 
naturally occurred to me that I and 
the accursed murderer, if he were 
that night abroad, might at every in- 
stant be unconsciously approaching 
each other through the darkness: in 
which case, said I, — supposing I, 
instead of being (as indeed I am) 
little better than an outcast,— 


Lord of my learning and no land beside, 





were, like my friend, Lord , heir 
by general repute to 70,0004 per. ann., 
what a panic should I be under at 
this moment about my throat !—in- 
deed, it was not likely that Lord —— 
should ever be in my situation. But 
nevertheless, the spirit of the remark 
remains true—that vast power and 
possessions make a man shamefully 
afraid of dying: and I am convinced 
that many of the most intrepid ad- 
venturers, who, by fortunately being 
poor, enjoy the full use of their hatu- 
ral courage, would, if at the very in- 
stant of yoing into action news were 
brought to them that they had unex- 
pectedly succeeded to an estate in 
Kngland of 50,0002. a year, feel their 
dislike to bullets considerably sharp- 
ened*—and their efforts at perfect 
equanimity and self-possession pro- 
portionably difficult. So true it is, in 
the language of a wise man whose 
own experience had made him ac- 
quainted with both fortunes, that 
riches are better fitted— 
To slacken virtue, and abate her edge, 
Than tempt her to do aught may merit 
praise. Parad. Regained. 
I dally with my subject because, 
to myself, the remembrance of these 
times is profoundly interesting. But 
my reader shall not have any further 
cause to complain: for I now hasten 
to its close.—In the road between 
Slough and Eton, | fell asleep: and, 
just as the morning began to dawn, 
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I was awakened by the voice of a 
man standing over me and surveying 
me. I know not what he was: he 
was an ill-looking fellow—but not 
therefore of necessity an ill-meaning 
fellow: or, if he were, 1 suppose hy 
thought that no person sleeping out- 
of-doors in winter could be worth 
robbing. In which conclusion, how. 
ever, as it regarded myself, I beg to 
assure him, if he should be amony 
my readers, that he was mistaken. 
After a slight remark he passed on: 
and I was not sorry at his disturb. 
ance, as it enabled me to pass 
through Eton before people were ge- 
nerally up. The night had been 
heavy and lowering : but towards the 
morning it had changed to a slight 
frost: and the ground and the trees 
were now covered withrime. I slip- 
ped through Eton unobserved ; wash- 
ed myself, and, as far as possible, ad- 
justed my dress at a little public- 
house in Windsor; and about eight, 
o'clock went down towards Pote’s. 
On my road I met some junior boys 
of whom I made inquiries: an Eto- 
nian is always a gentleman ; and, in 
spite of my shabby habiliments, they 
answered me civilly. My friend, Lord 
———, was gone to the University oi 
——. ‘Ibi omnis effusus labor!’ I 
had, however, other friends at Eton: 
but it is not to all who wear that 
name in prosperity that a man is 
willing to present himself in distress. 
On recollecting myself, however, I 
asked for the Ear] of D——, to whom, 
(though my acquaintance with him 
was not so intimate as with some 
others) I should not have shrunk 
from presenting myself under any cir- 
cumstances. He was still at Eton, 
though I believe on the wing for 
Cambridge. I called, was received 
kindly, and asked to breakfast. 
Here let me stop for a moment to 
check my reader from any erroneous 
conclusions: because 1 have had 
occasion incidentally to speak of va- 
rious patrician friends, it must not be 
supposed that I have myself any pre- 
tensions to rank or high blood. 1 
thank God that I have not:—I! am 
the son of a plain English merchant, 





* It will be objected that many men, of the highest rank and wealth, have in our 
own day, as well as throughout our history, been amongst the foremost in courting danget 


in battle. 


them deadened its effect and its attractions. 


True: but this is not the case supposed: long familiarity with power has (© 
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esteemed during his life for his great 
integrity, and strongly attached to li- 
terary pursuits - aagpes- he was him- 
self, anonymously, an author): if he 
had lived, it was expected that he 
would have been very rich; but, dy- 
ing prematurely, he left no more than 
about 30,0004. amongst seven dif- 
ferent claimants. My mother I may 
mention with honour, as still more 
highly gifted. For, though unpre- 
tending to the name and honours of 
a literary woman, I shall presume to 
call her( what many literary womenare 
not) an intellectual woman: and I 
believe that if ever her letters should 
be collected and published, they 
would be thought generally to exhi- 
hit as much strong and masculine 
sense, delivered in as pure ‘ mother 
English,’ racy and fresh with idioma- 
tic graces, as any in our language— 
hardly excepting those of lady M. W. 
Montague.—T hese are my honours of 
descent: I have no others: and I have 
thanked God sincerely that I have 
not,because, in my judgment, a sta- 
tion which raises a man too eminently 
above the level of his fellow-creatures 
is not the most favourable to moral, 
or to intellectual qualities. 

Lord D—— placed before me a 
most magnificent breakfast. It was 
really so ; but in my eyes it seemed 
trebly magnificent — from being the 
lirst regular meal, the first “ good 
man’s table,” that I had sate down 
to for months. Strange to say, how- 
ever, I could scarcely eat any thing. 
On the day when I first received my 
\0/. Bank-note, I had gone to a ba- 
ker’s shop and bought a couple of 
rolls: this very shop I had two 
inonths or six weeks before surveyed 
with an eagerness of desire which it 
was almost humiliating to me to re- 
collect. I remembered the story 
about Otway ; and feared that there 
might be danger in eating too rapid- 
ly. But I had no need for alarm, my 
appetite was quite sunk, and I be- 
came sick before I had eaten half of 
what I had bought. ‘This effect 
from eating what approached to a 
meal, I continued to feel for weeks : 
or, when I did not experience any 
Nausea, part of what I ate was re- 
Jected, sometimes with acidity, some- 
tunes immediately, and without any 
acidity. On the prc_ent occasion, at 
urd D—'s table, I found myself 





not at all better than usual: and, 
in the midst of luxuries, I had no 
appetite. | had, however, unfortunate- 
ly at all times a craving for wine: | 
explained my situation, therefore, to 
lord D——, and gave him a short ac- 
count of my late sufferings, at which 
he expressed great compassion, and 
called for wine. This gave me a 
momentary relief and pleasure ; and 
on all occasions when IT had an op- 
portunity, I never failed to drink 
wine—which I worshipped then as 
I have since worshipped opium. I 
am convinced, however, that this in- 
dulgence in wine contributed to 
strengthen my malady ; for the tone 
of my stomach was apparently quite 
sunk; but by a better regimen it 
might sooner, and perhaps effectually, 
have been revived. I hope that it 
was not from this love of wine that I 
lingered in the neighbourhood of my 
Eton friends: I persuaded myself 
then that it was from reluctance to 
ask of Lord D——, on whom I was 
conscious I had not sufficient claims, 
the particular service in quest of 
which I had come down to Eton. I 
was, however, unwilling to lose my 
journey, and—I asked it. Lord D—, 
whose good nature was unbounded, 
and which, in regard to myself, had 
been measured rather by his compas- 
sion perhaps for my condition, and 
his knowledge of my intimacy with 
some of his relatives, than by an 
over-rigorous inquiry into the extent 
of my own direct claims, faultered, ne- 
vertheless, at this request. He ac- 
knowledged that he did not like to 
have any dealings with money-lend- 
ers, and feared lest such a transac 
tion might come to the ears of his 
connexions. Moreover, he doubted 
whether Ais signature, whose expec- 
tations were so much more bounded 
than those of ,» would avail with 
my unchristian friends. However, he 
did not wish, as it seemed, to mortify 
me by an absolute refusal: for after a 
little consideration, he promised, 
under certain conditions which he 
pointed out, to give his security, 
Lord D—— was at this time not 
eighteen years of age: but I have 
often doubted, on recollecting since 
the good sense and prudence which 
on this occasion he mingled with so 
much urbanity of manner (an urba- 
nity which in him wore the grace of 
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youthful sincerity), whether any 
statesman—the ofdest and the most 
accomplished in diplomacy — could 
have acquitted himself better under 
the same circumstances. Most peo- 
ple, indeed, cannot be addressed on 
such a business, without surveying 
you with looks as austere and unpro- 
pitious as those of a Saracen’s head. 

Recomforted by this promise, 
which was not quite equal to the 
best, but far above the worst that I 
had pictured to myself as possible, 
I returned in a Windsor coach to 
London three days after I had quitted 
it. And now I come to the end of 
my story:—the Jews did not ap- 
prove of Lord D ‘sterms ; whe- 
ther they would in the end have ac- 
ceded to them, and were only seek- 
ing time for making due inquiries, I 
know not; but many delays were 
made—time passed on—the small 
fragment of my bank note had just 
melted away; and before any con- 
clusion could have been put to the 
business, I must have relapsed into 
my former state of wretchedness. Sud- 
denly, however, at this crisis, an 
opening was made, almost by ac- 
cident, for reconciliation with my 
friends. I quitted London, in haste, 
for a remote part of England: after 
some time, I proceeded to the uni- 
versity ; and it was not until many 
months had passed away, that I had 
it in my power again to re-visit the 
ground which had become so inter- 
esting to me, and to this day re- 
mains so, as the chief scene of my 
youthful sufferings. : 

Meantime, what had become of 
poor Anne? For her I have reserved 
my concluding words: according to 
our agreement, I sought her daily, 
and waited for her every night, so 
long as 1 staid in London, at the cor- 
ner of ‘Titchfield-street. I inquired 
for her of every one who was likely 
to know her; and, during the last 
hours of my stay in London, I put 
into activity every means of tracing 
her that my knowledge of London 
suggested, and the limited extent of 
my power made possible. The street 
where she had lodged I knew, but not 
the house; and I remembered at 
last some account which she had 
given me of ill treatment from her 
landlord, which made it probable 
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that she had quitted those lodging. 
before we parted. She had few «c- 
uaintance; most people, besides. 
thought that the earnestness of my 
mquiries arose from motives whici; 
moved their laughter, or their sligh: 
regard ; and others, thinking I was jy, 
chase of a girl who had robbed me 
of some trifles, were naturally and 
excusably indisposed to give me any 
clue to her, if, indeed, they had any 
to give. Finally, as my despairing 
resource, on the day I left London 
I put into the hands of the only per- 
son who (I was sure) must know 
Anne by sight, from having been in 
company with us once or twice, au 
address to in shire, at 
that time the residence of my family. 
But, to this hour, I have never heard 
a syllable about her. ‘This, amongst 
such troubles as most men meet with 
in this life, has been my heaviest 
affliction.—If she lived, doubtless we 
must have been sometimes in search 
of each other, at the very same mo- 
ment, through the mighty labyrinths 
of London ; perhaps, even within afew 
feet of each other—a barrier no wider 
in a London street, often amounting 
in the end to a separation for eternity! 
During some years, I hoped that slic 
did live ; and I suppose that, in the li- 
teral and unrhetorical use of the word 
myriad, | may say that on my different 
visits to London, I have looked into 
many, many myriads of female faces, 
in the hope of meeting her. I should 
know her again amongst a thousand, 
if I saw her for a moment; for, 
though not handsome, she had «@ 
sweet expression of countenance, 
and a peculiar and graceful carriage 
of the head.—I sought her, I have 
said, in hope. So it was for years ; 
but now I should fear to see her; aud 
her cough, which grieved me when 
I parted with her, is now my conso- 
lation. I now wish to see her no 
longer ; but think of her, more glad- 
ly, as one long since laid in the 
grave ; in the grave, I would hope, 
of a Magdalen; taken away, betore 
injuries and cruelty had blotted out 
and transfigured her ingenuous »a- 
ture, or the brutalities of ruflians had 
completed the ruin they had begun. 
[The remainder of this very inter- 
esting Article will be given in the next 
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LOVE IN A MIST. 


So teazing is the girl I love, 
So cruel-kind IT find her, 

I would to Heaven she would prove 
Or crueller or kinder. 


Her lips forbid my hopes to rise ; 
But whilst she’s thus declaring, 

A wicked something in her eyes 
Prevents me from despairing. 


Hler eyes say yes, her lips say no; 
And so in doubt they steep me: 

1 wish that she would let me go, 
Or pay the price to keep me. 


To her is such attraction given, 
In soothing or in scoffing, 

She has hung me up ‘twixt hell and heaven, 
Just like Mahomet’s coflin. 


‘Tis my belief, when women use 
Us in this sort of fashion, 

They hate the man, but would not lose 
The dover, or the passion. 


Waply with neither love nor hate, 
Nor any passion breathing, 

As anglers gravely hook their bait, 
In spite of all its writhing,— 


Se it may be her thoughtless wish, 
Regardless of my fate, to 

ilook me, to catch some other fish, 
Whom I may serve as bait to. 


I fain would get the length of her foot ; 
But if I were not born to’t, 

{t does not my free spirit suit, 
To be the shoeing-horn to'’t. 


Had 1 but proof, I’d quickly show, 
To her hard heart, a hard head ; 

Leaving my card, with D. 1. O. 
And thus be self dis-carded. 








GLEANINGS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 
MADRID IN THE SPRING OF 1821. 


‘Tuts year, the Carnival has passed added to retrenchments, arising from 
with but little gaiety or bustle. . It necessity, or adopted from prudence, 





's only in the houses of grandees that 
brilliant balls are occasionally given ; 
for political events have seriously af- 
fected the amusements usual at this 
season. Suspicion of the actual si- 
fuation of affairs,—and discontent, 





operate as checks to indulgencies of 


this nature. The patriotic society, 
denominated the Friends of Order, 
has, however, given two splendid 
balls. Senora Correa continued her 
concerts upon her former plan,—that 
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is to say, they were entertainments 
with Rossini at the beginning, Ros 
sini in the middle, and Rossini at the 
end. But, if scenes of gaiety have 
bec somewhat more rare, and less 
showy than usual, there has been at 
least one entertainment without any 
deficiency of festivity or brilliancy. 
1 allude to that which takes place 
annually on the last day of the Car- 
nival, when the lower orders as- 
semble in the spacious island between 
the Canal and the Manzanares, which 
then serves them for a ridotto al 
fresco. This year it made an ap- 
pearance more handsome than usual; 
for, owing to the extreme mildness 
und forwardness of the season, the 
long rows of almond and mulberry 
trees were all in full bloom. On 
passing through the Atocha gate, a 
long line of people was seen, whose 
merriment was audible at a great 
distance. Many a wide mantle 
was there spread upon the ground ; 
and seated around them were tami- 
lies feasting upon dishes of roast 
meat or eggs; while the leathern 
bottle ran the gauntlet from mouth 
to mouth, until at length it dropped 
down fairly exhausted. As soon as 
these patriarchal banquets were ter- 
minated, and the wine had set their 
blood in more than usual motion, the 
castanets and guitars were taken; 
and those who had been indolently 
lolling, leaped up, and displayed, in 
the vehemence of the bolero, their 
agility, though not always their grace 
fulness, to circles of spectators who 
immediately formed around them. 
Attention was suddenly called from 
the dancers to a spot whence issued 
long and reiterated shouts of laugh- 
ter: the noise proceeded from a 
mirthful troop of both sexes, who 
were tossing up a stuffed figure, 
most curiously dressed, and fanci- 
fully named by them Don Pellejo 
(or Mr. Bottlebelly). The dexterity 
with which this singular personage 
was made to ascend, was as wonder- 
ful as his descent was entertaining ; 
for he generally fell upon some un- 
lucky head, to the great amusement 
of the bystanders. Dancing, cards, 
jumping —all contributed their shares 
towards the entertainment ; — and 
when every other sport had been in 
turn, the company, more boisterous 
than refined, exercised their strength 
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by flinging each other to the grown. 
Orange-women, aguadores, melon. 
venders, all added to the bustle, th. 
noise, and the liveliness of the scen,.- 
nor were there wanting grotesque 
masks, who contributed greatly ty 
the diversion of the populace.” So. 
veral thousand persons of the lowes: 
class were here met together, singing, 
shouting, bawling, and occasionally 
cursing ; with scarcely one of the mid- 
dling ranks :—imdeed, no respectable 
female would think of venturing into a 
crowd of frantic bacchanalians, where 
all decency, both of words and actions, 
appeared to be forgotten. 

Within the last week or two, there 
has been no want of attractions well 
calculated to collect together the 
mob. The consecration of the stand- 
ards of the National Guard,—when 
this splendidly-arrayed troop, pre- 
ceded by men in the old Spanish 
costume, heralds, &c. went in pro- 
cession to the church, where the ce- 
remony was performed ;—the public 
dimers given by the different regi- 
ments of the garrison ;—the opening 
of the Cortes, at which the Queen 
was present, in a dress glittering 
with diamonds, and well worthy o! 
the majesty of both the Indies: 
all these exhibitions served to gratify 
the taste of the multitude for fine 
shows. 

In the middle of February, died 
the notorious Abbé Marchena, ot 
which circumstance little notice was 
taken here, at the time, by the public 
journals: some said nothing, because 
they detest the Afranzesados ; and 
the Afranzesados themselves were 
silent, because they wished the most 
notorious leaders of their party to be 
forgotten. The Abbé was known i 
Germany by his fragment from Pe- 
tronius, and from having served in 
the army of the Rhine, under Moreau. 
He was born at Utzera, in Anda- 
lusia, about the year, 1770 ; and dis- 
tinguished himself early in life, by 
his superior talents. His first pro- 
fession was that of the church, where 
he was a “ religieux sans religion ; 
for, with all the eagerness of an un- 
settled and restless mind, he de- 
voured the writings of the French 
philosophers, at that time prohibited 
in Spain,—and adopted their prin- 
ciples ; which were so much the more 
agreeable to him, as they preached 
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down every thing resembling intoler- 
ance in matters of opinion. These 
doctrines he promulgated with a 
zeal which soon obtained for him 
the notice of the Inquisition. He 
was ordered to be apprehended ; but 
his friends found means to warn him 
of his danger,—and he escaped to 
France, just as the Revolution was 
on the point of breaking out. He 
now gave himself to this cause with 
a youthful glow, which shortly after- 
wards increased into an impetuous 
flame. After a short stay at Bayome, 
he hastened to Paris, where, in con- 
sequence of Lis possessing a thorough 
knowledge of the classical languages, 
an excellent memory, a happy tact 
ut composition, and considerable ta- 
lents, he was favourably received by 
many literati of the highest celebrity. 
At first he was employed in writing 
for Marat’s notorious journal; but 
le subsequently attached himself to 
Brissot and the Girondists. He was 
apprehended at Moulins, and was 
brought to Paris and imprisoned. 
The furious pamphlets which he 
composed during his incarceration, 
could not, however, obtain for him 
that crown of martyrdom to which 
he so ardently aspired. On the 9th 
of Thermidor he obtained his liberty, 
and soon after was appointed secre- 
tary in a public office. About this 
time he began to write for the jour- 
ual called L’ Ami des Loixz. Upon the 
Thermidorists dividing into two par- 
ties, Marchena unfortunately attach- 
ed himself to that which lost its in- 
fluence in August, 1795; owing to 
which circumstance, he was deprived 
both of his situation and of his share 
in the above-mentioned journal. He 
now occupied himself for some time 
in writing against Tallien, Legendre, 
and Freron, the heads of the victo- 
rious party ; who, losing all patience 
at his repeated attacks, denounced 
him, and caused him to be banished. 
At this juncture he retired to Swit- 
zerland, where he is reported to have 
solicited Madame de Stel to ‘inter- 
cede in his behalf; but she refused to 
notice him, although he had. before 
enjoyed free access to her house 
during the time that she resided at 
Paris. . Having failed there, he had 
recourse to the Council of Five 
Hundred, to which he complained of 
the oppression he had endured, — 
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though with little reason; for, having 
enjoyed the privileges of a French 
citizen for five years, the law of the 
2ist Floreal could not justly be en« 
forced against him. The Legislative 
Body, which was then at variance 
with the Directory, recalled him to 
France. At the breaking out of the 
new war in 1800, he obtained a com- 
mission; and though a little ill- 
shaped figure, he had the folly to 
imagine that all the handsome women 
were in love with him: this ridicu- 
lous fancy rendered him the general 
subject of conversation amongst the 
officers. It was at this time that he 
was ordered to draw up a statistical 
account of Germany, for the use of the 
army. He was quite unacquainted 
with the language ; but soon learned 
it; and reading the best statistical 
writers, he compiled a work which 
was highly approved of, and much 
relied on by the French generals. 
After his return from Germany, he 
was for some time secretary to Moe 
reau, and is conjectured to. have 
been not altogether innocent of the 
misfortunes of that General. When 
the French invaded Spain, Marchena 
returned into his own country ; and, 
after some time, obtained a post in 
the Ministry of the Interior. He 
then produced on the stage his trans- 
lations of the Misanthrope and the 
Tartuffe of Moliere, both of which 
met with great success. But he left 
Madrid again when it was evacuated 
by the French, and retired to Nismesy 
where he continued to reside until 
the return of the Afranzesados. 

Marchena has written much, and on 
various subjects ; but, unfortunately, 
though highly gifted, he was one of 
those who, by a strange abuse of 
talent, extract poison from those 
flowers whence they ought to derive 
honey. Morality and religion were 
regarded by him as matters of per- 
fect indifference; hence that cynicism 
which he manifested in his pursuits 
and gratifications. Notwithstanding 
the eagerness with which he always 
aimed at obtaining public notice, he 
died neglected, and nearly forgotten ; 
nor will his name long survive him, 
except in the annals of the French 
Revolution. 

Another character of note, who 
recently died in this city, is Don 
Barnaba Garcia de Castilla, one of 
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the Ministers of the Fiscal, and Re- 
presentative in the Cortes for the 
Canary Islands. The Universal gives 
a biographical sketch of this worthy 
compatriot of Clavigo, of which the 
foliowing is an abstract. Garcia de 
Castilla was a native of Valle Her- 
mosa, in the island of Gomera, one 
of the Canaries. From his parents, 
who were possessed of rank and 
property, he received a good educa- 
tion, and commenced his studies at 
Orotava, in Teneriffe, where he soon 
distinguished himself by his talents, 
and by the rapid progress which he 
made in the sciences: nor did he 
neglect the modern languages while 
employed in these severer pursuits, 
but applied himself to the study of 
French, Italian, and English. After 
some time spent in this manner, he 
repaired to Spain, and prosecuted 
his studies at Madrid, in the Col- 
lege of St. Isidore. A new field 
was now opened to him: his fa- 
vourite pursuits were the mathe- 
matics and physics, and he made 


great advances in mineralogy. |, 
1818, he edited, in conjunction wit) 
Professor Manrique, El Redactor Gp. 
neral, in which journal he declared 
himself to be a zealous partizan of 
the new constitution of the Cortes. 
In consequence of his thus interesting 
himself in public affairs, he was 
banished to Melilla, where his studies 
became to him a rich source of con- 
solation and entertainment. He gave 
lessons in the mathematics and na- 
tural history; and even founded an 
academy for them, on which he he- 
stowed the title of Academia de (j- 
encias de Melilla. After the Consti- 
tution of the Cortes was introduced 
last year at Madrid, Garcia was te- 
called, was appointed to an employ- 
ment in the administration of the 
Finances, and was elected Repre- 
sentative of the Canary Islands. His 
death, which happened on the 8th ot 
last January, carried him off in the 
meridian of life, when he was en- 
joying the esteem due to his public 
services, his virtues, and bis taleuts. 
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Tue only novelty in the musical 
world, since our last report, has been 
the private subscription concert 
given by Mr. Sapio, jun. The house 
of Lady Desanges was opened on 
this occasion, and the tickets were 
one guinea each. Every part of the 
entertainment was in the highest or- 
der of excellence and elegance. Sir 
George Smart conducted. Messrs. 
Moscheles, Bochsa, Puzzi, and Lind- 
ley, were the principal instrumental- 
ists, the concert being chiefly vocal. 
Madaine Camporese, Madame Ronzi 
de Beguis, Miss Goodall, Signors de 
Begnis and Ambrogetti, and Mr. Sa- 
pio, were the singers ; and it follows, 
that every thing was executed in the 
most periect manner. Mr. Sapio, in 
Rossini’s duet, Amor possente Numi, 
with Madame Camporese, gave proofs 
of his masterly accomplishment in 
the. great style of singing, while 
Said a Smile toa Tear (which was 
introduced by desire) exhibited his 
power of ornament to equal advan- 
tage. His voice is purely una voce 
di camera; but his command and va- 
riety of manner, together with the 
neatness and finish of his execution, 


render him, particularly at this mo- 
ment, a most valuable accession to 
the list of our vocalists. 

Madame Catalani has given a se- 
cond concert at the Argyll Rooms, 
the receipts of which were appro- 
priated to the benefit of the West- 
minster Hospital. The room was 
again crowded with nobility aud 
virtn. By this exhibition of her 
wonderful powers, she has only con- 
firmed her triumph. It is said, she 
is about to make a tour through the 
age se towns, accompanied by Mr. 

io Cianchettini, as the conductor o! 
her concerts ; and it is believed that 
M. Vallabreque (her husband) is 
been engaged, together with another 
gentleman, deeply interested in the 
theatrical property of London, in 2 
negotiation for the Opera House next 
year. 

There was also a grand oratorio 
in honour of the Coronation, at 5 
Margaret’s Church, Westminster, 
for the benefit of a charity.. The 
selection was principally from Han- 
del, and was performed by Braham, 
Vaughan, Mrs. Salmon, Miss 5t¢- 
pheus, and the English train ot dis- 
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tinguished vocalists. The amount 
of the receipts was very considerable. 

The music of London may now be 
fairly considered as ended for the 
season; and the provincial meetings 
are already commencing. Salisbury 
has one this week (August 20); the 
first English and Italian talent is en- 
vaged: Madame Camporese, and 
Mrs. Salmon ; Messrs. Vaughan, W. 
Kuyvett, and Bellamy, and Signor 
Ambrogetti. There has also been a 
large exportation of scientific ability 
to Dublin, in order that music may 
contribute her share to the enter- 
tauiument of Majesty; Mr. Bochsa, 
Mr. Begrez, Mr. Rolles of Bath, 
and Miss Stephens, are amongst the 
professors who have crossed the Irish 
Chanuel. We may now proceed to 
examine the progress which music 
has made. 

‘The capital feature is the deser- 
tion of English for foreign style, and 
of the loftier affections for the more 
voluptuous sensations originated by 
the powers and associations inherent 
in, and attendant upon, this most 
entrancing language. Our very ora- 
torios are become mere pasticcio 
concerts, selected from the music of 
the Italian opera, the Catholic ri- 
tual, and the theatre ; with a slight 
interspersion of poor dear dull Han- 
del, as a salve to the conductors 
during the sacred season of Lent. 
Our concerts differ in little or no- 
thing from our oratorios, except 
those of the Ancient Music, the only 
place where the principles of the ge- 
lune great style are preserved in- 
Violate. The Opera itself is in 
creat danger of losing entirely the 
gran gusto, by the help of such 
composers as Signor Rossini; who, 
though he is not absolutely destitute 
of the high resources of his art, yet 
suffers lis grander conceptions to be 
ovliterated, obscured, or dissipated, 
by the composition of music that 
demonstrates little more than strong 
‘imal spirits, and a lively fancy. 
Our own theatres have done some- 
thing towards making a stand, in the 
periormance of Artaxerxes, and Love 
 @ Village, at Drury Lane, and in 
the introduction and adaptation of 
some of the fine old English compo- 
“tions into Shakspeare’s plays, with 
sme very clever additions by Mr. 
Bishop, at Covent Garden. But the 
~~ 1 ae has hitherto been es- 

L. IV. 





teemed the legitimate school of ex- 
pression, and for English compo- 
sition, will very soon depart, unless 
something more be done in its behalf. 

It should seem, however, that the 
very pertection of art is contributing 
to its decline. The self-devotion of 
talent has accomplished such finish- 
ed results in every department, that 
nothing short of the greatest natural 
ability, cultivated by the utmost Ja- 
bour (every moment of a life dedi- 
cated to study and practice), will sa- 
tisfy the delicate and critical au- 
diences of the metropolitan concerts. 
Hence it follows, that these excessive 
attainments must be compensated by 
more than ordinary gains ; and mu- 


sic becomes, not the cheap solace of 


leisure hours, but the expensive and 
exclusive enjoyment of the affluent. 
Hence, also, it happens, that as pro- 
fessors exhaust the common resources 
of expression, they invent and add 
new parts. In the progress of me- 
chanical attainment, that which has 
cost one individual prodigious labour 
to acquire, being acquired and exhi- 
bited, is caught by another with thie 
greatest comparative ease, who a- 
gain transcends, in some particular, 
his predecessor, or competitor; and 
thus new difficulties are successively 
added and overcome, till no part is 
left without excess of ornament. ‘To 
such a pitch execution appears now 
to have arrived ; and there will short- 
ly be nothing left but a return to 
the simpler graces of natural expres- 
sion. Mere agility has pretty nearly 
done its work. 

At present, there is certainly no 


other symptom of this restoration of 


fine taste, than the apparent impos- 
sibility of carrying force, transition, 
and agility, much farther. The opera 
has certainly exhibited no very com- 
manding examples of talent, cither 
in composition or performance ; while 
the universal applause that follows 
Madame Camporese proves what the 
genuine great style can effect. Every 
real judge of the art admits that this 
lady possesses the finest manner of 
any singer that has lately visited 
England ; yet her natural organ is by 
no means superior. But she never 
sings a note in vain; so powerful is 
mind over objects merely mecha- 
nical. On the contrary, in Mrs. Sal- 
mon, the first and chief ofour English 
artists, we perceive only the results 
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of natural organic endowment. Her 
tone is exquisite, her agility sur- 
prising ; but her performance is as 
destitute of any species of concep- 
tion, beyond diversity of figurate 
passages, as it is possible for singing 
to be. It is to be regretted, that 
there is no prominent example in the 
vocal profession of an artist suffi- 
ciently informed, or courageous, to 
attempt the introduction or revival 
of the grand manner. When Bra- 
ham, and when Vaughan, shall have 
retired, there is not a singer to suc- 
ceed them; nor is there a bass who 
has any pretension to follow Bartle- 
man. The age that has just passed 
exhibited wonderful variety, as well 
as excellence: Mara, Billington, Ca- 
talani, Harrison, Braham, Vaughan, 
(joss, Knyvett, Evans, and Bartle- 
man. Some of these names are now 
gone by ; the rest will follow: there 
seems to be no succession of ability 
at all equal to them in any depart- 
ment. 

English composers seem to us to 
fail in combining graceful and touch- 
ing melody with strength, and with 
the certain portion of simplicity ne- 
cessary to grandeur and truth of ex- 
pression. The points in which our 
singers are deficient, lie in the ab- 
sence of sensibility, which enriches 
its subject with the warm and ani- 
mating glow of tone and manner that 
forms the characteristic of Italian 
singing. The English are certainly 
chaste beyond any other vocalists, 
but they are also as certainly cold. 
Camporese is chaste, but she is not 
cold: Mrs. Salmon is voluptuous in 
sound, but there is no true feeling— 
there is nothing for the affections, 
and not much for the senses: Miss 
Stephens has a rich and full voice, 
and polished manner ; but in her sing- 
ing she has little fire, and no passion. 
The truth is, we suspect, that our 
singers afford the imagination nei- 
ther sustenance nor exercise. They 
practise much, but they neither read 
nor reflect ; they repress enthusiasm, 
without which, art is lifeless. If the 
education of a singer were committed 
to us, we would first nourish and 
stimulate, and warm and indulge 
this predominating faculty, with all 
the aids of poetry and classic ro- 
mance. We much question whether 
some of our distinguished . vocalists 
ever heard even the names of the 
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masters of the song. Some of those 


we have noticed are, we are sure, 
about as well informed in such mat- 
ters, as the celebrated Madame D. 
the pianisie, who recollected Sir 
Isaac Newton * as the man that 
signed the bank notes in the city.” 
Melodious Abraham Newland! how 
much indebted was he to the resem- 
blance in sound which one syllable 
of his name afforded, to that of the 
greatest philosopher that ever lived. 
Braham and Bartleman both gave 
the rein to fancy ; and they both were 
men of reading, as well as warm 
temperament. These performers wer 
intimately versed in the philosophy 
of their art, as well as warmed by a 
natural sensibility. 

The instrumental progression, hiy|i 
as it has gone, is far better sustain- 
ed; but here too we owe much to 
foreign aid. It is, however, probable 
that the examples we have recently 
imported, and the zeal with which 
their instructions are sought, will 
extensively promote the assiduous 
cultivation of indigenous _ talent. 
Many instances of this kind are witli- 
in our knowledge. 

If we may judge from foreign pro- 
fessors who have recently visited 
England, other countries, hitherto 
considered as the fountains of mu- 
sic, exhibit the same symptoms as 
ourselves; but it will probably be 
urged that we only take our coloui 
from them. It may, perhaps, be too 
true. Amongst the instrumentalists 
there have been, however, some very 
extraordinary men; Moscheles, Keise- 
wetter, and Puzzi, are, in their de- 
partments, the first of their age 
But pre-eminent vocal talent there ts 
none—save only Catalani, who can 
afford no example to others, because 
nature has done more for her than 
art, and far more for her than for any 
other human being. ; 

The cultivation of music, in pr- 
vate, is nevertheless extending itselt ; 
and to render us a musical people, 
nothing is now wanting, but to make 
the science a part of the scheme 
of general education, and thus to 
communicate the art and its enjey- 
ment to the cottages of the poor, ‘s 
well as to the mansions of the rich. 
The introduction of such a know- 
ledge of music, as is thus comml- 
nicated in Germany and Italy, would 
probably produce a striking change 











m the manners of the industrious 
classes, and might afford such an em- 
ployment, and such a solace of lei- 
sure hours, as would save multitudes 
from “ the worm that never dies ”— 
the worm of the still. 

Mr. Owen is trying, very success- 
fully, to introduce this innocent re- 
creation amongst the other parts of 
his plan. But we must hasten to 
our conclusion, for this is a discussion 
that might lead us far indeed. The 
cultivation of music, in private, will 
continue to extend itself, unless the 
perfection now indispensable, and 
the labour, time, and expense, im- 
plied in that perfection, become a 
bar to its adoption asa pursuit. This 
is to be lamented ; for there is no ac- 
complishment so social in its nature, 
as well as so delightful to the indi- 
vidual who possesses it. That mu- 
sic is nevertheless at present extend- 
ing into every corner of the realm, is 
completely proved by the visible in- 
crease Of instructors, instrument- 
makers, and publications. We re- 
joice at these symptoms, because we 
are satisfied it is amongst the most 
innocent and the most elegant means 
of advancing human happiness. 

The publications of the month are 
few, and inconsiderable; there is 
one, however, of much merit; Spa- 
nish Melodies, with characteristic Poe- 
iry, by J. R. Planché, Esq. the Sym- 
phonies and Accompaniments by C. M. 
Sola. This isan elegant, a popular, 
and a captivating selection, at once 
tasteful and delightful. Nothing so 
near to Moore’s publications has ap- 
peared from any other hand; the 
inelodies possess the charm of feel- 
ing and simplicity. The words, if 
not highly poetical, have the same 
characteristics. 'We recommend this 
little work to every singer who 
kuows how to make the most of a 


few notes. There are no difficulties, 
elther in compass or execution, in the 
voice part, or accompaniment ; and 
there is not one which, even tolerably 
sung, will not please. 

Must it be, and The Indian Hun- 
ter, two songs, by Mr. Macdonald 
Harris, are neither of them equal to 
some other of this gentleman’s pro- 
ductions. There is too much pre- 
tension in the first, which is too 
chromatic, in the voice part espe- 
cially ; the second is a lively com- 
mon-place. 

Turn, turn those Eyes, a glee for 
three voices, by Mr. Webbe, jun. is 
not distinguished by any peculiar 
beauty of melody or construction. 

There are two Italian songs, Sei 
mio bene, and Amor fortuna e pace, 
by Carafa; their principal recom- 
mendation is novelty, which, it 
shouldseem, is often enough to tempt, 
if not to re-pay publishers. The 

uartetto, Siete Turchi non vi credo, 
rom J/ Turco tn Italia, has also 
been printed in a separate form. 

Mr. Latour has arranged a selec- 
tion of airs from J! Barbiere di Se- 
viglia, and they make very brilliant 
duets for the piano-forte. 

Mr. Bochsa’s fourth book of duets 
for the harp and piano-forte, the 
same Opera, has also appeared. 

Mr. Burrowes has published a 
Third Number of Handel’s Chorus- 
ses, as duets for the harp and piano. 
The subject is, See the Conquering 
Hero Comes. 

The ninth number of the Ope- 
ratic Airs, by Rawlings, is an agree- 
able lesson. The theme, Faint and 
Wearily, from the Mountaineers, is 
introduced by a very pretty pastorale 
movement. The rondo is lively and 
elegant, and the allegretto forms a 
very spirited conclusion 

Angust 20, 1821. 
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“ T conress we excel in our dra- 
matical compositions,” says M. Saint 
Evremond ; and the French silently 
acquiesce in their countryman’s plea- 
sant opinion. M. Saint Evremond 
was a gallant of the seventeenth 
century, and was an admirer of the 
celebrated Ninon, with whom he 


corresponded till he was ninety, and 
she fourscore years of age. There 
is an apparent mixture of candour 
and self-love in his letters to her, as 
well as in his opinions “ on Tra- 


gedy,” and other matters. In his. 


Essay on Tragedy, we may see, very 
shortly, what the French nation 
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thought aml think on the subject of 
dramatic art ; and there is no other 
writer of that country (at least that 
we recollect at this moment) who 
has committed himself in the same 
candid manner. I confess we ex- 
cel in our dramatical compositions ;”’ 
aud, without flattering Corneille, he 
says, he thinks he may safely prefer 
his tragedies to those of the ancients. 
The ancients might be very well in 
their way, he thinks ; but greatness, 
magnificence, and, above all, “ dig- 
nity, was a thing they but little un- 
derstood.” Afterwards he commends 
the Greeks for their success in ex- 
pressing the “ qualities ”’ of their he- 
roes ; but when they thought of the 
‘* magnificence of great kings,” it 
rather spoiled than raised their ima- 
gination. However, he adds, “ they 
could not be imposed upon as to cou- 
rage, constancy, justice, and wisdom, 
of which they had daily instances 
before their eyes.” ‘* Their senses 
being weaned from pomp, gave their 
reason a greater latitude to consider 
men in themselves.” 

This is quite satisfactory; and if 
the French, who have a tolerable 
contempt for our drama, would get 
into the practice of giving all their 
reasons, as honestly as M. Saint Ev- 
remond, when they shower down 
their taunts on our barbarous spec- 
tacles, we should, we suspect, have 
but little misunderstanding with 
them. J/e gives us a fair debtor and 
creditor account, which is amusing 
enough; and so it is when he shuts 
his eyes, aml strikes the balance in 
his own favour. Low quick is his 
summing up! “ I avoid being te- 
dious as much as possible; and I 
will only add, that no nation can dis- 
pute with us the superiority in tra- 
gedy.”” [tis really a pity that a man 
who comes to such rash decisions, 
in such a style, should beguile one 
into forbearance by his previous ho- 
nesty. A few words more, and we 
will then leave M. Saint Evremond 
for more recent matter. The Greek 
dramatists, he says, “ thought it 
enough to know persons by their ac- 
tions,” while “ Corneille dived to 
the bottom of the soul” to find them 
out. Now this happens to be ma- 
terially wrong. The Greeks admitted 
us into their secrets, at least as far 
as M. Corneille, in whom, M. Saint 
Evremond says, “ grandeur seems 
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to have attained the last perfection,” 
The long discourses that we read in 
Sophocles and Eschylus, are as ex. 
plicit, and as much to the Purpose, 
as the pompous declamation of the 
French theatre, where passion js 
torn to rags, and love distorted, and 
common mortals are lifted up on the 
stilts of false sentiment and umna- 
tural “ grandeur,” till they become 
stationary at some point between 
the earth and skies, where they divest 
themselves of all the true and fine 
qualities of men, without arriving at 
any of the perfections of the gods. 

Enough has already been said, 
perhaps, on this subject, by contem- 
porary writers: but it is well, at 
all times, to judge our adversary 
out of his advocate’s mouth, if it be 
possible. Besides, the opinions of 
M. Saint Evremond are the opinion 
of the French nation; but the reasons 
for that opinion we do not remem- 
ber to have seen, in so fair a manner, 
elsewhere recorded. It is well 
known, that we ourselves (7. e. the 
English) took pattern from our con- 
tinental neighbours, and, for the 
space of a century or more, forsook 
our great mistress, Nature, and were 
as full of “ grandeur,” and as fool- 
ish as they. But better days are 
come, or are coming. 

Nor was it only in dramatic writ- 
ing, that a false taste prevailed. 
The actor, as well as the author, 
was fond of “ grandeur ;” and ac- 
cordingly a style of acting grew into 
reputation, where it was only neces- 
sary to be as unlike other people as 
possible, in order to succeed. It Is 
incredible how the fustian of the last 
century could possibly please, and 
yet it did ; and when Garrick came, 
to remove, in some measure, thie 
spell that had spread like a film over 
the eye of taste, he found plenty o! 
persons, who considered his style 
vulgar, and himself rather as impert!- 
nent than bold, for having adopted 
it. Time, however, settled the al- 
fair, as he always does, and merit 
found its level. Mr. Kemble ma) 
be considered as the next great actor 
to Garriek, in point of time; but he, 
with all his higt. talent (and in one 
or two characters he was matcliess) 
does not come altogether under ow! 
meaning. Cooke had a great deal 
of rough power; and Macklin (con- 
sidering his Shylock) might be ac 
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counted a fine tragedian; but Mr. 
Kean it was, who, since the days of 
Garrick, first gave a strong impulse 
to popular taste, and turned once 
more the current of opinion. 

Mr. Kean.—Our country readers 
will be glad to hear that this gentle- 
man has returned from the shores of 
the Mississippi and the Ohio, with 
all his great powers unimpaired. 
Unfortunately, he came a fortnight 
or three weeks too late, to give all 
his friends an opportunity of mani- 
festing the delight which they felt on 
his return ; but there were still many 
remaining in town, whom the corona- 
tion had not occupied or fatigued ; 
and by these he was welcomed in a 
way that left him no room to sus- 
pect any decay of old regard.— 
(ne can scarcely conceive that this 
fine performer could have acted for 
years without attracting any notice 
whatever: and yet, when he first ap- 
peared on the London boards, he had 
certainly come direct from some pro- 
vincial theatres in the west of Eng- 
land, where he had been performing 
in tragedy, comedy, opera, and pan- 
tomime, without acquiring either 
fame or fortune. “ Let me see: 
Kean ?—Kean ?” said the manager 
of the Bath theatre; “ I think we had 
a man of that name with us last 
summer ; but he is gone, I believe, to 
Exeter or thereabouts ;”—and thus it 
was that Kean had been (we won't 
say wasting his sweetness on the de- 
sert air, because that is not a new 
quotation, but) losing the best years 
of his life in toiling for the illiterate 
and other vulgar of the west. But 
he sprang at once from obscurity to 
fame, eclipsing every other repu- 
tation, counteracting old opinions, 
and vanquishing every thing but pre- 
Judice, which is blind, and interested 
enmity that will not see. It was an- 
ticipated that he could not have 
height enough for one part, nor ¢ dig- 
nity enough for another; but he 
contradicted prophecy at once ; and 
ran the whole round of tragic cha- 
racters with a success which was as 
emment as it was marvellous. The 
Roman, the Greek, the Moor,—the 
tyrant, the lover, the master, and the 
slave —he undertook, and accomplish- 
ed all. He made Richard what he 
never was before; and drew out all 
the shades of Othello, showing off 
and contrasting the gentle and darker 
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colourings with a potent skill, mak- 
ing him neither too weak for admira- 
tion, nor too fierce for sympathy. In 
a word, he was, and isa great actor, 
who has had power enough to make 
the public his proselytes, and has 
judgment and discretion enough to 
keep them so. We do not wish to 
discuss his transatlantic disputes, nor 
to inquire how his time was there 
occupied.— But there is one thing 
which it is right to record ; namely, 
the fact of his having erected a mo- 
nument to the memory of Cooke, who, 
after having excited the strong admi- 
ration of the great Republicans, died 
there, without leaving one person 
behind him who had generosity 
enough to raise a simple stone to his 
honour. Mr. Kean did this for him 
at his own expense. 

And now what shall we say of the 
theatres? —Covent-Garden, alter hav- 
ing reaped very large benefit from 
the Coronation, has closed its doors 
till the 27th of September. Mr. 
Fawcett delivered the usual address 
at the close of the season, and bade 
the audience farewell. ‘There is 
something hearty in Faweett’s man- 
ner, when he comes in contact with a 
theatrical assembly; and he is no 
despicable orator on an emergency. 
We like to meet him. 

DRURY LANE. 

The Coronation—We are no pro- 
phets ; and yet Mr. Elliston has en- 
acted the King in pursuance of our 
forebodings. His ‘ Coronation’ bore 
a strong resemblance to the actual 
pageant, and was got up with ¢ be- 
coming splendour.” This is all that 
we need say about it ; for the daily 
papers have teemed with accounts 
of the great show, till every person, 
however curious, must, we should 
think, be satisfied. Mr. Elliston’s 
exhibitors invaded the peaceable do- 
main in the front of the lamps; and 
in this they differed from the quieter 
folks at Covent-Garden, as well as in 
having dresses precisely similar to 
those used by the lords, and pages, 
and great ones, at Westminster. 

The Mountaineers. — Mr. Cooper 
has appeared in the character of Oc- 
tavian in this play of the younger 
Colman. His performance does not 
require any particular notice. He is 
an inoffensive actor, but has no great 
points about him. Kemble used to 
give effect to several parts of Octa~ 
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rian ; though he always made love In 
a mournful style, and not at all to our 
taste. 

THE HAYMARKET. 

Rise and Fall, — a short comedy, 
fromthe pen of Mr.T.Dibdin, has been 
produced here, and Jones made his 
debut in it for the season, as a village 
school-master. The play is a light 
lively thing, adapted to the summer 
weather, and contains the characters 
of a London citizen, a nabob, an 
attorney, a French valet, a reduced 
gentleman, and so forth, none of 
which strike us as containing much 
retension to originality. The play 
itself, is a mixture of comedy and 
farce, with a dash of the impro- 
bable in it, and some jokes that are 
laughable enough, and have not wit 
cnough to set us thinking. Jones 
played excellently well, and Terry 
also; and ¢ xberry, who was ‘Voluble, 
let his flood of discourse escape with- 
out any apparent exertion. We much 
like this easy sort of actor. Mrs. 
Chatterley made a very handsome 
* Rose’ (her father is a gardener, 
and is called ‘ Dogrose,’ which is 
altogether silly), and forced from us 
a certain quantity of admiration. 
She is a fine oriental-looking woman, 
and would become the silken gar- 
ments of a Georgian sultana, better 
than the boddice and scanty dress of 
an English gardener’s daughter. She 
plays very pleasantly; and the comedy 
was on the whole well ¢ got up.’ 

Fontainbleau has been performed 
here, and Lackland’ (the principal 
character) was performed by Jones. 
He is always lively and bustling; but 
he does not give us quite so good an 
idea of Lackland as Elliston, who 
really looks the thing to perfeetion ; 
we give credit to his hungered looks, 
and have inplicit reliance on the 
holes in his elbows. Jones seems 
scarcely so much in earnest, as his 
brother actor; he does not cast the 
same eager and anxious looks on all 
strangers, nor does he borrow a 
guinea with the same felicity. 

Match-making—This is a pleasing 
little interlude. Mr. Terry (Match'em 
is one of those persons who have 
the passion on them for making 
two people happy. His benevolence, 
in this instance, Jeads him to his own 
niece, Lady Emily, to whom he sub- 
mits his list of bachelors, and tells 
her that ™ Captain Belmont is the 
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man whom he hae fixed upon.” He 
tells her also, that he has already 
written to him, and that she may 
expect him without delay. The lady 
protests against this, and says, that 
no military hero shall enter the house. 
In the mean time, Rakely, who is 
Colonel of Belmont’s regiment (and 
according to an impudent servant's, 
Shuffle’s, account, a jewel of a man) 
discovers the particulars of Match’em’s 
letter, and, by way of a frolic, dis- 
patches his captain on regimental 
duty, and sets off for Match’em’s 
house, as Captain Belmont. Here 
he is recognized by Shuffle, and 
somewhat jeered by the young lady, 
who speaks in lavish terms of thi 
accomplishments of Colonel Rakely. 
At this period, the real Captain 
Belmont is announced; and though his 
actual presence is delayed by the 
ingenuity of Shufile, he finally breaks 
in upon them, and is recognized as 
having preserved Lady Emily from 
some danger at the Opera. This oc- 
curs in the absence of Rakely, who 
vow returns, and is overwhelmed 
with confusion, for Belmont now 
affects to be really the Colonel, and 
exhibits the airs of high military 
rank, to the no small edification of 
his superior officer. At last the joke 
is made clear, and Belmont and Lady 
Klizabeth are matched: Jones was the 
Colonel, and Terry the Maker of 
Matches (he playec admirably), De 
Camp, the Captain; and Mrs. Chiat- 
terly, the Lady Elizabeth. This 
theatre seems well attended, though 
the scent of the paint, &c. is not yet 
go. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 

This agreeable little summer house 
which is not “ too hot to hold,” and 
is therefore a favourite place of a- 
inusement during this piping month, 
— is continually producing some 
pleasant or pathetic little drama, ol 
its own size, which never fails to in- 
terest and delight us. 

The Miller's Maid, founded upon 
Bloomfield’s ballad of the same name, 
is really one of the most afiecting 
pieces we ever recollect seeing. The 
incidents are natural and_ forcible, 
and the dialague is throughout easy 
and sensible. 

Our readers will recollect that. the 
ballad, as told by Bloomfield, relates 
the loves of two Foundlings who are 
very nearly afilicted with an Insut- 
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mountable relationship. By dint, 
however, of certain marks and 
chanees common to ballads, this 
alarming trouble is averted—and the 
lovers are duly married in the course 
of the last lines of the poem. The 
author of the drama has retained all 
the difficulties, and all the “ miracu- 
lous escapes,” of the ballad; and in 
addition to these, he has introduced 
a Foundling’s rival with uncommon 
vigour and effect. This character, 
Giles (a name taken from the Far- 
mer’s boy, we presume), is very for- 
cibly delineated by the author, and 
most admirably struck out by Emery 
in the performance. The rude and 
powerful passion of a rustic is given 
to the life. The scene in which he 
ruggedly yields to virtue by the per- 


suasions of Phoebe, after having plot- 
ted her ruin, is deeply affecting ; as 
the tears of the men (the best of evi- 
dence !) testify. Miss Kelly plays as 
though she never was two miles from 
the mill in her life. Bartley had a 
good dusty look, and carried himself 
bravely like a corn-factor. The frank 
character of George was well repre- 
sented by Mr. T. P. Cooke (a sensi- 
ble man at all times), and Mrs. Grove 
was exquisitely tedious in the Miller's 
wife. We should not forget Harley, 
who, of all men on the stage, is the 
most restless and contented ;—he 
played an illiterate narrator of ghost 
stories with great spirit and humour. 
Ghost stories, however, are “ no 
jokes!” 








A NEW HYMN-BOOK.* 


{r is, doubtless, pretty well known 
to most of our readers (for old stories 
travel fast), that a celebrated Dis- 
senter ot the present day laid holy 
and violent hands on sundry favourite 
Jigs and country dances, and putting 
decorous verses to them, and sober- 
ing down the time to a chapel-like 
placidity, set them before his congre- 
vation and his organist, declaring 
that “ it wasa pity the devil should 
have all the best tunes!” Thus the 
young and devout milliner, who 
flaunted about in flowers during the 
week, and whose ears were occa- 
sionally flattered, yet shocked, with 
fait sounds of the White Cookade, 
aud Money Musk, and Go to the Devil 
and shake yourself, as she carried the 
band-box along by the side of the 
palings of Vauxhall gardens, was 
rewarded for her resolute and decor- 
ous resistance of the tunes, by hear- 
Ing them float about her on Sunday- 
evenings, with a propriety that sank 
her into a justifiable ‘tenderness. 
While the eye was turned up to the 
brazen branches of the chandelier, 
and the hands were crossed upon the 
Uppet, the feet might be trying little 
pardonable steps under the shade of 
the hassock, and the heart dance a 
devout minuet with the heart of 
young Mr. Jones in the next pew for 
« partner. Old ladies, maiden they 


may be, are hy this new light of mu- 
sic, reminded of the vanities and re- 
velries of their youth, and are blessed 
with the opportunities of connecting 
the old airs with the profound organ, 
and of dismissing for ever the volatile 
rhapsodies of the dancing master’s 
kit. Music, so chastened, becomes 
a Magdalen, and repents of its er- 
rors. Its beauty is deemed pardon- 
able, being thus controuled by a 
staid dress, and tamed to an orderly 
tenderness. Country dances become 
the elect. The graceless Paddy Carcy 
walks forth like the old geutleman in 
the Antient Marinere, “ a wiser and 
a better man.” The Dusty Miller 
whines like Mawworm ; and Voulez 
vous danser drops its erring request, 
and goes off with “a dying, dying 
fall.” 

Is it absolutely necessary, in this 
strange age of reform and_refine- 
ment, that the solemnity and depth 
of the rich old church music should 
be changed for the light and frivol- 
ous airs which are associated only 
in our minds with “ dance and 
song, and sun-burnt mirth? “—Will 
not those grave and awful hymns, 
which made our fathers virtuous, 
and lifted the souls of men to the 
skies, strike sacredly on living ears, 
and lead the hearts that now beat to 
holy and serious joy? Indeed, we 








* The beauties of Mozart, Handel, Pk yel, Haydn, beethoven, and other cele- 


vrated composers, adapted to the words of popular psalins and hymns. - London, 1821. 
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suspect the most fatal reverse of 
what is good must follow this mar- 
riage of the chapel and the ball-room. 
It is not possible to conceive that 
any mind can retain that passionless 
quiet which is the soul of devotion, 
when the disordered spirit of the 
dance passes with new allurements 
over it. 

We have been led to make these 
few observations, by the strange 
publication now before us:—The 
beauties of Handel, Mozart, Pley- 
el, Haydn, Beethoven, and others, 
adapted to the words of popular 
psalms and hymns. We cannot but 
regard this work as more outrageous 
in its intentions, and more dangerous 
in its effects, than that sprightly in- 
troduction of pleasure into the Dis- 
senter’s organ loft of which we have 
been complaining. The book is evi- 
dently planned for a Sunday piano. 
The serious family need no longer 


start up in horror at the twinkle of 


a harpsichord key, for those tunes 
which, on the Saturday, clothed words 
of gay passion and laughing plea- 
sure, are “ other guess sort of crea- 
tures” on the Sunday, and become 
infused with a holy rapture. We 
really look upon this work as the 
opera of the devout, the play for the 
insincerely pious. Will the reader 
believe, that all, or nearly all, the 
joyous airs of Don Giovanni are thus 
converted. We have somewhere 
read, that poor Ned Shuter, the 
comedian, who was the soul of hu- 
mour during the week, moaned and 
pined in tabernacles on the Sunday, 
and lived “ with a difference.”— 
Musie seems now becoming a Ned 
Shuter !— But it is not alone to this 
singular adaptation of music that 
we so much object; we must als: 
protest against the artful arrange- 
ment of some of the words, to suit 
the acknowledged tenderness of the 
air, by which the mind is thrown 
into a doubt, whether it is listening 
to what is human or divine. In one 
page we have the serenade from Don 
Giovanni, with words as demure and 
suspicious as the music calls for.— 
In another page, the celebrated air 
“La ci darem” is made question- 
ably serious, by such lines as these; 

Oh speak that gracious word again, 

. And cheer my broken heart; 
No vaice but thine can soothe my pain, 

Or bid my fears depart ! 


What young lady, after a day’s 
preparation in such a chapet as we 
have hinted at, and with her heart 
over-brimmed with Haste to the We:- 
ding, or the Emperor Alexander,— 
could sit down to her evening piano, 
and play and sing such hymns as 
these with sincere devotion? The 
very certainty that she was swind- 
ling the day, that she was _pass- 
ing flash notes,—that the music she 
was playing had an alias, and that 
too of a very suspicious description, 
—would go some way to the de- 
spoiling of her sincerity. She is told 
that Don Giovami must not be 
thought of,—with the Italian errors 
which associate with it during the 
week,—but with a slight elipping it 
is made fit for use on the Sunday. 
We shall now proceed to point out a 
few of the airs, and to give our rea- 
ders some notion of the words ac- 
companying them. 


Fly not yet! that beautiful invo- 
cation to late hours, and love, is not 
forgotten in this selection. And the 
lines are provided after the following 
fashion: 

Since life in sorrow must be spent, 
So be it,—I am well content, 
And meekly wait my last remove, 
And seeking only growth in love, 
And seeking growth in love. 


Would any given boarding-school 
girl, with this tune running in her 
head, consider this growth of love as 
any other than that love which grows 
at Mr. Newman’s nursery, in Lea- 
denhall-street ? “* Mercy on us!” as 
uncle Noll says, “ what a profli- 
cate!” Almost the next air to the 
one we have just mentioned, comes 
The pretty Maid of Derby, O! (a 
sufficiently serious title of itself) 
and this sprightly piece, which would 
be sprightly though Sternhold and 
Hopkins, and Whitefield and Wesley 
held it down, is comfortably fitted 
with the following words: 


O tell me no more 
Of this world’s vain store, at 2 
The time for such trifles with me now Is 0 eT; 
A country I’ve found, 
Where true joys abound, 
*Tis heavenly dwelling in that happy ground. 


Is this a Hyon ?— 

In the words to John Anderson my 
Jo! we might almost suspect that 
the principle (if principle it can be 
called) upon which this singular 
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work is wrought, is intended to be 

quaintly promulgated : . 

Come ye that love the Lord, and let your 
joys be known, 

Join in a song with sweet accord, while ye 
surround the throne, 

The sorrows of the mind be banish’d from 
this place, 

Religion never was design’d to make our 
pleasure less. 


We give the following verse, quite 
sure that our readers will read in it 
the air, and all the original language ; 
so closely, in fact, is it a parody of 
Moore. 

Gio where mercy waits thee, 
But while hope elates thee, 
Oh still submissive be ! 
Dangers may o’ertake thee, 
God will ne’er forsake thee, 
Oh humbly bend thy knee ! 
The world may p’rhaps reject thee, 
Dearest friends neglect thee, 
But God will still protect thee, 
Then most grateful be ! 
Think of all his mercies, 
While thy voice rehearses 
What he has done for thee. 

The very OA! in the third line is 
retained, that the sigh may not be 
lost to which the music gives so ten- 
der an echo. 

Let the reader try these words to 
the tune of Away with Melancholy ! 
and see how they go. 

Time my moments steals nig f 
First the hour, and then the day ; 
Small the daily loss appears, 

Yet it soon amounts to years. 
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Thus another year is flown, 
Now it is no more our own, 
If it brought or promised good, 
Than the year before the tiood. 


We have the Mermaid’s song filled 
with trumpets, and joy, and grace, 
which become it as setae as 
Barry’s introduction of Dr. Burney 
floating down the Thames among the 
water gods, in his wig. The Hun- 
garian Waltz, and the Miss Den- 
netts’ Waltz, are also given.—But 
enough of this wretched and irre-~ 
verent work. 

We cannot conclude without seri- 
ously and earnestly protesting against 


the attempt which many writers of 


late have made, to introduce volup- 
tuous songs under the garb of reli- 
gion. Moore and Lord Byron have 
alike been guilty of this; and it is, 

erhaps, owing to them, that we 
en the professed hymn-book now be- 
fore us. The Sabbath has ever beena 
day of rest ; let not its quiet now be 
disturbed by these deceitful and se- 
ductive infringements. The hypo- 
crisy of this invention is its main sin ; 
and it is to this that we direct our 
most serious opposition. If hymns 
are played and sung on the Sabbath, 
let hymns be played and sung :—and 
not those doubtful songs which di- 
vide the heart between heaven and 
earth ;—which appeal to the senses 
in a holy disguise ;—and set up saint- 
ed vice as a divinity. 








LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, &c. 


_ New Game of Chess.—Giuseppe Cicco- 
lini of Rome has published a description of 
a new game of chess, under the title of 
Tentativo di un nuovo Giuoco di Scacchi. 
The board is so much enlarged that instead 
of 64 squares, it contains 100, and in order 
still farther to increase the variety of moves, 
and the complexity of the game, a new 
piece is added, which the author denomi- 
nates * The Elephant.’ He has also con- 
siderably extended the power of the Bishop, 
to which he allows the same movements as 
the Rook, with the exception of their being 
confined to its own colour. Nor has the 
Knight been less favoured, since his pro- 
gress through the board is now almost un- 
limited. 

Natural History.—Professor Lapostolle 
of Amiens has discovered that straw pos- 
Sesses the quality of serving as a con- 
ductor to lightning and hail. Repeated 
«xperiments have convinced him that straws 





united together serve equally well as the 
iron rods now fixed upon buildings for the 
former purpose; at the same time that 
they are not attended with similar incon- 
veniences. In consequence of this disco- 
very, the commonest buildings may be se- 
cured from the effects of lightning in the 
most economical manner, and even crops 
on the land may be protected from the 
ravages which they sometimes suffer from 
hail. The Professor treats of the impor- 
tant advantages that may be expected to 
result from the practical application of his 
discovery, in a publication entitled Traité 
des Parafoudres et des Paragréles cn cordes 
de paille. 

Bust of Bonaparte.—A fine marble bust 
of the late Ex-emperor of France, executed 
from the life by Canova, has been placed 
in the Library of the Devon and Exeter 
Institution at Exeter. It is a very highly 
finished piece of sculpture. 
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Edwoatton in Italy.—The Lancasterian 
system has been introduced into many of 
the principal cities and towns of the Italian 
Peninsula, such as Naples, Milan, Brescia, 
Valenza on the Po, Rivoli, &c. and schools 
on this plan are now actually establishing 
at both Genoa and Rome. The Abbé 
Cesola and M. Caupin have employed them- 
selves in forming similar ones in the city 
and environs of Nice. Nor has this me- 
thod of instruction met with less encourage- 
ment at Florence, in which city is the 
** Florentine Institution,” a very remarka- 
ble establishment, being, in fact, a com- 
bination of several schools It is under 
the immediate patronage of the Govern- 
ment, and is superintended by Zuccagni 
Orlandini, the first projector of the plan. 
He is assisted by Boreini, Picrrotini, and 
iiuliani, young men who acalously co- 
operate with him in a design so patriotic, 
and tending so greatly to ameliorate the 
condition of their fellow citizens. This 
Institution does not confine its instructions to 
the mere clements of reading and writing; 
for in addition to the preparatory school, 
there are teachers for deus penmanship, 
arithmetic, drawing, geography, and pro- 
fane and literary history. ‘The pupils are 
likewise taught universal grammar, and its 
application to their own idiom. They learn 
French, and are initiated into the higher 
departments of literature, and into physics 
and natural history. For the accommodation 
of pupils from a distance, a boarding 
school has Jately been opened in the vicinity 
of the Institute. 


Cicero.—The Abbé Peyron, Professor 
of Oriental Languages at the University of 
Turin, has found in a MS. belonging to 
the convent of St. Columbano at Bobbio, 
a town of Sardinia, several fragments of 
the great Roman orator. They are partly 
portions of works already known, such as 
the * Oratio pro Scauro,’ that * pro M.M. 
Tullio,’ &c. Some of these have been pre- 
viously brought to light by the labours of 
Angelo Mai, but this manuscript is much 
more perfect and correct, so that the de- 
ficiencies and errors of the other can be sup- 
plied and altered from this. There is a 
considerable difference in the writing of the 
two MSS. and also in their form, the one 
being in two columns, the other in three. 

Visconti.—Various honours have been 
paid to the memory of this distinguished 
Archwologist. Gherardo de Rossi has de- 
livered an elége upon him in the Acadeiny 
of Antiquities at Rome. The Academi- 
cians of St. Luke’s have also testitied their 
respect by holding a solemn meeting for the 
purpose of commemorating him. At the 
Academy of Bologna, Stroechi recited a 
very elegantly-written memoir of him, and 
similar marks of attachment and regard 
have been paid to him in other cities ; but 
among all the various memoirs which have 
been composed on this erudite scholar and 
antiquary, none is so elegant and satisfac- 
tory as the biography drawn up by Labey, 
which was written prior to most of the 
others, and has been freely made use of in 
them. It has lately been translated ito 
Italian. 
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ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Oun foreign report for this month 
is almost a blank. The accounts from 
the Greek and Turkish belligerents 
are so vague and contradictory, that 
it is utterly impossible to know to 
which to attach credit. In proof of 
this we may instance not only the 
actual life, but execeding good health, 
of the renowned Ali Pacha, who has 
heen so often unanimously put to 
death by all the papers in Europe. 
It seems certain, however, that Prince 
Ypsilanti has left his army in disgust, 
as he has poe a manifesto in 
which he denies to them even the 
name of soldiers, and denounces their 
cowardice and their treachery to all 
posterity. Affairs will probably re- 
main m statu guo until some decisive 
step is taken by the Russian Cabinet, 


a circumstance of which there is now 
every thing to induce the immediate 
expectation. The Emperor Alex- 
ander, whose personal disiuclination 
is understood to have formed the 
principal obstacle to a declaration of 
war, aroused by the increasing cru- 
elties of the Porte, has yielded, it is 
said, to the unanimous decision of 
his Senate on the subject. A mani- 
festo, however, on the part of Russia, 
is spoken of, in which she formally re- 
nouuces all territorial acquisition in 
consequence of the war, and expres- 
ses her wish to act solely in co-ope- 
ration with the other European pow- 
ers. The Divan, we are tokd, alarmed 
by these indications, has accepted the 
proffered mediation of England. The 
interchange of couriers between the 
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which turned out to be am tnflamma- 


tion in the bowels, assumed an alarm- 
ng oy pine The best medical 
wh 


Courte of St. Petersburg and Vienna 
has certainly become very frequent, 
and even eda is again assuming 
some military appearences. We shall, 
probably, in our next, be enabled to 
communicate something decisive on 
the subject, but it is impossible not 
to remark, in the vacillation and un- 
certainty of the different potentates, 
tle striking contrast between their 
policy and that adopted by Napoleon: 
while a legitimate Cabinet is sitting 
in council on the phraseology of a de- 
claration, he would have been at the 
lead of his armies on the hostile fron- 
tier, announcing from some drum- 
lead for his desk, the extinction of 
a dynasty! Let us hope, however, 
that an economy of human blood may 
le the result of these. continued dee 
liberations. ‘The Portuguese Cortes 
and their King have been exchanging 
reat civilities, they complimenting 
lim upon his constitutional princi- 
ples, and he, with equal sincerity, no 
doubt, assuring them in return, that 
the association of such patriotic cha- 
racters for the preservation of his 
kingdom has alone induced him again 
to dignity his European metropolis by 
his royal residence! Credat Judeus 
Apella. His brother of Spain has 
liad a proof, more loud than deep, of 
the encreasing affection of his sub- 
jects, by the explosion of an infernal 
machine in the streets of Madrid as 
le was passing through them. 

If our foreign report is meagre, our 
chronicle of domestic occurrences 
resents a different character ; though 
we confess we never were more puz- 
zled than to know under what head, 
whether of the Allegro or the Pen- 
‘croso, to classify its events. Death, 
Vestivity, and Inquest should form the 
titles of our three domestic chapters. 
But our readers shall have the dry 
(letails, unaccompanied, as is our 
custom, by an unnecessary comment. 
ludeed commentaries are sometimes 
dangerous. In the first place, then, 
the Queen of England is no more— 
her final earthly trial is past, and she 
's at last in peace in the tomb of her 
‘icestors. Most devoutly do we say, 
‘” pace requtescat. In the beginning 
of the month, her Majesty had com- 
plained of some slight imdisposition 
“w Drury Lane theatre; she was, 
: wever, able to sit out the play, 

ton her return home she was much 
worse, and the next day her disorder, 


aul ich London could afford, was 
immediately procured, but, we regret 
to say, without effect ; after a week's 
sufferings, during one period of which 
some slight hopes were entertained, 
nature yielded to the obstinate se- 
verity of the complaint, and a sup- 
plement to the Gazette of August the 
8th, announced in the following terms, 
the fatal event, which there was but 
too much reason to anticipate. 
Yesterday evening, at twenty-five mi- 
nutes after ten o’clock, the Queen departed 
this life, after a short, but painful illness, 
at Brandenburgh-house, Hammersmith. 
The mournful intelligence was re= 
ceived in London with very general 
sympathy, and the events to which it 
has given rise have surrounded it 
it with a still more melancholy inte- 
rest. Whatever may have been, at 
one time, the hopes of the Faculty, it 
appears that from the very com- 
mencement of the attack, the Queen 
was herself impressed with the con- 
viction that its termination would 
prove fatal. This presentiment, how- 
ever, in no degree depressed a spirit 
which, in the many trying events of 
her various life, so often proved its 
singular strength and elasticity. She 
evinced throughout the most dignified 
fortitude, and the writer of this heard 
one of her physicians declare, that 
“ often as he had attended dying per- 
sons, he never yet saw a death bed 
exhibit so many striking and noble 
qualities.” This is a testimony, 
which, authentic as it is, is worth a 
thousand of the manufactured ru- 
mours of the daily press. There were 
some very affecting incidents con- 
nected with her illness. When she 
found herself becoming alarmingly 
enfeebled she sent for Mariette Brun, 
the sister of Demont, who had proved 


so hostile to her before the House of 


Lords, and thus addressed her— 
“ Mariette, I am dying—your sister 
has wronged me—gricvously wrong 
ed me—but tell her I forgive her ;” 
and then after a pause of a moment, 
clasping her hands together, she re- 
peated emphatically—“ Yes, I do 
forgive her.” It will be seen by her 
Majesty’s will, that she bequeathed 
to Mariette a very considerable le- 
gacy. It is said that in a long con- 
yersation on the subject of her trial, 
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and its consequences, she expressed 
herself with much teeling _ the 
empty nature of the triump it had 
obtained for her—“ What ?” said she, 
«‘ what has popular opinion done for 
me ?—I have indeed the vain title of 
Queen, but none of its privileges—I 
am, in reality, a private person.” 
There was, however, undoubtedly 
a great portion of public sympathy, 
both expressed and felt for her, and 
much of it continued even to the last. 
In proof of this an occurrence hap- 
pened on the very day of her decease, 
which has singularly enough escaped 
the vigilance of the daily press. In 
the morning, the Richmond steam- 
boat stopped near the embankment 
of the lawn at Brandenburgh House, 
and the passengers all kneeling down 
upon the deck, sang two psalms—the 
Queen heard the sounds, and raising 
herself up, enquired from whence 
they proceeded—she was told it was 
from the people praying for her, and 
a smile of pleasure for a moment dis- 
placed the expression of pain upon 
her countenance. In the evening, 
when the same boat was returning, 
the same ceremony took place—but 
the Queen was then insensible, and 
the sounds fell upon the ears of her 
household as they surrounded her 
death-bed. It is not, however, to 
be denied, that by the advice which 
she received, and followed during 
the last months of her life, the Queen 
experienced much change in the po- 
pular sentiment towards her, and she 
is said to have felt its force with bitter 
mortification on the day of her re- 
pulse from the door of Westminster 
Abbey. If we were to express any 
opinion upon what led chiefly to this 
change, we would say it was her 
message to the house of Commons, 
declaring her fixed determination 
not to receive any pecuniary grant, 
unaccompanied by her complete re- 
cognition as Queen, and her sub- 
Sequent acceptance of the money, 
the moment the bill passed through 
without any such recognition. It is 
remarkable enough, and in corrobora- 
tion of the poignancy with which she 
felt this change, that she has not even 
mentioned the name of Alderman 
Wood, in her Will, the person by 
Whose instigation she is said to have 
returned to England. We subjoin 
this interesting document with its 
Codicils. 





HER MAJESTY’S WILL. 


This is the last Will and Testament of 
me, Caroline, Queen-Consort of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland :— 
I revoke all former Wills. 

I constitute and appoint Stephen Lush. 
ington, Doctor of laws, and Thomas 
Wilde, Esq. Barrister at law, trustees and 
executors of this my Will. 

In execution of all powers given me 
by the Will of my late mother, Augusta, 
Duchess of Brunswick-Lunenburgh, | ap- 
point, limit, give, devise, and bequeath to 
my said trustees, al] my right, title, and 
interest under the said Will, and also, all 
the rest of my property, real and personal, 
debts and effects, of whatsoever nature or 
kind soever, and wheresoever situate, upon 
trust to receive and collect the same ; and, 
when collected, convert into money, and 
invest it at their discretion in the funds of 
the United Kingdom, or otherwise ; and, 
upon further trust, to pay the principal of 
the whole of the said trust property to 
William Austin, who has been long under 
my protection, on his attaining the age of 
21 years; and, in the mean time, to pay 
the interest and proceeds of the same, or so 
much thereof as to them may scem meet, 
towards the maintenance and education of 
the said Wm. Austin. And I do declare 
that my said trustees and executors shall 
not be chargeable in respect of the default 
of each other, or of any agent employed by 
them or either of them, but only for their 
own respective receipts, acts, and wilful 
defaults, I also give and bequeath to my 
said executors, to be disposed of according 
to their will and pleasure, all and every my 
documents, manuscripts, papers, writings 
and memoranda, wheresoever being at the 
time of my death. 

Carouixe, R. (Seal.) 

Signed, sealed, and published, this ‘rd 
day of August, in the year 1821, at Bran- 
denburgh-house, in the presence of 

H. Brovenan, 
Tuomas DENMAN, 
Henry HOLLAND, MD- 
Hoop. 

This is a Codicil to my Will, dated this 
3rd day of August : ; 

I give all my clothes, here and in Italy, 
to Marietta Brun. I direct that a part- 
cular box, by me described, be sealed with 
my seal, and delivered to Mr. Obictni, 0! 
Coleman-street, merchant; and I acknow- 
ledge that I owe him 4,300/. I wish that 
Government would pay the 15,000/., the 
rice of my house in South Audley-sireet- 
| desire to be buried in Brunswick. | leave 
my coach to Stephen Lushington, my &- 
ecutor; my landaulet to John Hieronymus 

Canoe, R. 
Witnesses, 
Hoop, T. DENMAN, 
H. Brovcuam, Henny HOLLAND,” 
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This is a Codicil to my last Will: 

I give to John Hieronymus and Marietta 
Brun all my bed and table linen, which 
has already been used. I give to Louis 
Bischi, the sum of 1,0002. and an annuity 
of 1502. per annum, payable half-yearly. I 
give the large picture of myself and late 
daughter, to the Cardinal Albano. The 
half-length picture of myself, to Lady Ann 
Hamilton. I give the picture of myself, 
which is a copy of that given to the city of 
London, to my executor, Stephen Lushing- 
ton. There are two pictures remaining, of 
which I bequeath to the Marquis Antaldi 
that which he shall choose, and the remain- 
ing one to William Austin. I give to the 
Viscount and Viscountess Hood, 5002. each. 
! have already given to John Hieronymus 
one carriage: I also give him the other 
open carriage. I declare that my interest 
under my mother’s Will is given to William 
Austin, as a specific legacy. I desire and 
direct that my body be not opened, and 
that three days after my death it be carried 
to Brunswick for interment, and that the 
inscription upon my coffin be—** Here lies 
Caroline of Brunswick, the injured Queen 
of England.” CaRrnoLine, R. 

Signed in the presence of HENRY HOL- 
LAND, MD., August 5, 1821. 

A Codicil to my last Will :— 

I give and bequeath to William Austin, 
all my plate and household furniture at 
Brandenburgh-house, and also all unused 
linen. 

I direct my executors to make applica- 
tion to his Majesty's Government to pay to 
them such sum of money as at the time of 
my decease I may have paid, or which they 
may be called to pay for the purchase of my 
house in South Audley-Street ; and I give 
and bequeath sum of money, as my 
said executors shall procure and obtain in 
that respect, unto them my said executors, 
in trust for William Austin, according to 
the provisions of my Will: such sum to be 
considered a specific legacy. And in case 
the Government shall refuse to repay such 
sum, I direct my executors to sell my in- 
terest in the said house, and also the furni- 
ture and things therein. And I give and 
direct the proceeds thereof to be paid and 
applied to and for the use of the said 
William Austin in like manner, as a speci- 
fic legacy ; but in case the Government 
shall repay the purchase-money of the said 
house, and in that case, the proceeds which 
may be realised by the sale, are to fall into 
the general residue of my estate. Dated 7th 
day of August, 1821. 





CaRro.in®, R. 
_ Witness) Henry U. Tuompson, 
Kensington. 

It is understood, that during her 
confinement she expressed a wish in 
the first instance, to be buried at 
Windsor beside the Princess Char- 


lotte ; but from the fear that govern- 
ment would oppose this, she has dea 
sired, in her will, that her remains 
should be carried to her family mau- 
soleum, at Brunswick. We lament 
sincerely, to add, that, after much 
altercation between the executors, 
some of her household, and his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, the solemn ceremo- 
nial of the funeral was interrupted by 
riot, and defiled by bloodshed. Mi-« 
nisters directed that the royal re- 
mains should be conveyed from the 
metropolis, under the protection of 
a military escort, by a suburban 
route ; her Majesty’s partizans, how- 
ever, insisted that the procession 
should pass through the city, and 
receive those civic honours which 
the corporation had voted it in their 
common council. This was the 
chief, if not the sole subject of con- 
troversy. Accordingly, on the day 
of the funeral, large assemblages took 
place, and, after several altercations 
over the royal corpse, which con- 
tinued from seven in the morning till 
two in the afternoon, the populace 
succeeded in leading the procession 
through the city. The triumph, 
however, was not a bloodless one— 
we regret to say, that during one of 
the conflicts, which took place near 
Cumberland-gate, in Hyde Park, the 
military fired, and two men were 
killed. If ever there was a place 
where human passions should have 
subsided, and human enmities have 
been appeased, surely it was in the 
presence of the awful relics of poor 
mortality. Even in the course of 
the journey to the sea coast, there 
was almost a scuffle over the dead 
body in a church! ! The executors, 
in the course of the night, affixed to 
the lid of the coffin a plate, inscribed 
with the sentence directed in the 
Queen’s will—this was displaced by 
the authorities, after a strong protest 
from the former gentlemen. Accounts 
have been received of the arrival of 
the body and household, in the roads 
of Cuxhaven. Inquests are holding 
on the two victims to this unhappy 
altercation ; and we have just heard, 
that the verdict of one of the juries 
is, wilful murder against a Life- 
Guard’s-man unknown; the other 
inquest is still sitting, and from the 
multitude of witnesses to be exa- 
mined, is likely to continue so much 
longer. 
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We have now to turn from this 
scene of woe, to one of joy and fes- 
tivity. We announced long since, the 
intention of the sovereign to pay his 
Irish metropolis a visit; and we 
have now to add, that he has exe- 
cuted that intention. He landed at 
Howth, on the 12th of August, be- 
ing his birth-day, and intended to 
have done so in private, in conse- 
quence of the Queen’s decease. But 
privacy, in such a case, was impos- 
sible ; the entire Irish coast was one 
scene of incessant observation from 
the moment it was announced that 
he was “upon the seas,” and on 
his arrival, in the steam boat, to 
which, in consequence of unfavour- 
able winds, he transferred himself 
from the yacht, all Dublin literally 
poured forth its population to greet 
him. The enthusiasm of the people 
appears to have amounted almost to 
madness, and the King himself ap- 
pears, as if infected by the occasion, 
to have “ dotfed” the Sovereign al- 
most altogether. He shook hands 
cordially with the very lowest of the 
people, and is veeanel even to have 
shed tears! Be this as it may, we 
certainly give the King full credit for 
the sincerity of his feelings—it was 
unpossible, when the heart was upon 
the lips of 100,000 people, altogether 
to have abjured the excitation. On 
landing, he shook hands affectionate- 
ly with Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, 
and expressed great delight at the 
enthusiasm of his reception. On en- 
tering his carriage, he turned round 
to the multitude, and holding out 
both his hands, exclaimed, in the 
most emphatic manner—“ God bless 
you-God bless you all.” The 
whole procession insisted on attend- 
ing him to the Phanix Park, a dis- 
tance of nine miles, and there an ine 
stance of very rare delicacy, on the 
part of such an assemblage, is re- 
lated to have occurred. The people, 
on arriving at the entrance to what 
might have been considered his pri- 
vate demesne, suddenly paused, as 
if unwilling to intrude any further, 
which the King observing exclaimed, 
—** Come on, my friends, come home 
with me—never mind the grass— 
walk wherever you like.”"—It was 
quite unnecessary to repeat the invi- 
tation; the whole assembly went 
“home” with him; and those only 
who have witnessed such an asseme 
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bly in Ireland, can have any idea of 
w 


at it is——Upon his Majesty alight. 
ing from his carriage, he thus "sd. 
dressed his convoy, from the entrance 
of the Lodge— 


My Lords and Gentlemen, and my good 
Yeomanry—I cannot express to you the 
gratification I feel at the warm and kind 
reception I have met with on this day of 

y landing among my Irish subjects.—I 
am obliged to you all. I am particularly 
obliged by your escorting me to my very 
door. I may not be able to express my 
feelings as I wish. I have travelled far. 
I have made a long sea voyage—besides 
which, icular circumstances have oc. 
curred, known to you all—of which it is 
better at present not to speak. Upon those 
subjects I leave it to delicate and generous 
hearts to appreciate my feelings. 

This is one of the happiest days of my 
life. I have long wished to visit you—my 
heart has always been Irish. From the 
day it first beat I have loved Ireland. This 
day has shown me, that I am beloved by 
my Irish subjects. Rank, station, honours, 
are nothing ; but to feel that I live in the 
hearts of my Irish subjects is, to me, the 
most exalted happiness. 

I must now once more thank you for 
your kindness, and bid you farewell. Gio 
and do by me as I shall do by you—drink 
my health in a bumper: I shall drink all 
your’s—in a bumper of good Irish whiskey. 


His Majesty delivered this speech 
with admirable grace, and with ar- 
dent emotions of strong feeling. The 
last few words were jocularly ad- 
dressed to some of the lower class, 
who thronged round him with looks 
and expressions of the strongest !oy- 
alty and affection. 

After this his Majesty retired, and 
the multitude dispersed. He has 
since made his public entry into 
Dublin. The scene is represented as 
having been magnificent in the ex- 
treme, but the length to which we 
have already gone admonishes us, 
that any adequate description ol 
these singular national festivities 
would be impossible within the li- 
mits which we prescribe for this ar- 
ticle. 

Before we conclude this notice, we 
cannot omit a fine instance vie 
tical wisdom, which variegated the 
mirth of an Irish gentleman upon the 
occasion. Perceiving Lord London- 
derry in the crowd, and fancying, 
from the characteristic complacency 
of his smile, that he must be in 
rather a facile humow—he delibe- 
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rately walked up to him, and thus 
addressed him:—“ Well, my Lord 
Londonderry, it is twenty years 
since you have set foot in our city 
of Dublin, —will you grant me one 
favour for it now?”—‘** What is 
that 2” —‘* Why, repeal the window- 
tax | ”"—* 1 will,” said his Lordship, 
“upon my honour—if i be in my 
ower.’ This was received with such 
<houts, that we should suppose the 
litter part of the sentence was not 
very distinctly heard. We have of- 
ten had oceasion to admire his Lord- 
ship’s presence of mind, but never 


more so than during this oocur- 
rence. 

We have now, we believe, rather 
exceeded our usual bounds, but, for. 
tunately for us, there is no other very 
material article of domestic intelli- 
gence, if we except the melancholy 
loss of the Moira packet, between Li- 
verpool and Dublin. The details, 
however, are so very vague, that we 
should rather fear to mislead the re- 
latives of the unfortunate passengers, 
were we, at present, to give them as 
authentic. 








BIRTHS. 


lwly 24. At Ensham-hall, Oxfordshire, the lady of 
Johu Ruston, Esq. a son. 

4. At Allerton-park, lady Stourton, a daughter. 

%. At Brynker, Caernarvonshire, the lady of Jos. 
Huddart, Esq. High Sheriff of that county, @ 
sou. 

4, In Seymour-place, Park-lane, the lady of the. 
Hon. Berkeley Octavius Noel, of Moxhail- 
park, Warwickshire, ason and heir. 

%. At Bedford-place, Russell-square, the lady of 
Dr. T. BE. Munre, a danghter. 

Aug. 2. At Walton-hail, Laneashire, the lady of 
Henry Hoghton, Esq. a son and heir. 

4. At Redgemont-house, Bedfordshire, the lady of 
Thos. Potter Macqueen, Esq. MP. adaughter. 
— At Hatten-hall, the lady of Col. C. Bruce, @ 

60n. 

. At Cumberland-heuse, Weymouth, the Hon. 

Lady Charlotte Start, a daughter. 

3. At helton-house, Liucelu, the Couatess Brown- 
low, a daughter. 

7. The laly of John Mawdsley, Esq. of Princes- 

street, Hanover-syuare, a son and heir. 

- Park-lane, the lady of the Hon. W. Cust, 

MP. ason, 

~- At Sprowston-lodge, Norfolk, the lady of John 
Mracey, Esq. a son. 

#. At Charlton, the lady of W. Swabey, Esq. 
KRHA. a daughter. 

li. At Sidmouth, Devon,the lady of Andrew Vin- 
cent Corbet, Esq. eldest son of Sir Andrew 
Corbet, Bart. of Acton Reynold-hall, Shrop- 
shire, a son. 

in Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, the lady of 
Maurice Swabey, Esq. Jun. of Langley Marish, 
Kucks, a son. 

— The lady of Richard Dalton, Esq. Gipping-hall, 
Suffolk, a son. 

12. At Kensington, the lady of Lient.-Col. S. H. 
berkeley, a son, 

Is. At Roehampton, Vicountess Duncannon, 4 
son, 

'6. In Branswick-square, the lady of Dr. Darling, 
a 80n. 

At Merton, the lady of John W. Shaw, Esq. 
wins, 

4). In Upper-Grosvenor-street, the — Lieut.- 
Col. Sir Guy Campbell, Bart. a daughter. 


fe 


— 


~ 


r 


IN SCOTLAND. 

At Castleeraig, the lady of the Hon, W. J. Napier, 
a son, 

At Parkie-house, the lady of Sir John Hope, Bart. 
of Craighall, a daavhter. 

At Stravrear, the lady of Major-Gen. M‘Nalr, 
Cb. a daughter. 

At Glencurdy, the lady of Sir Alex. Leith, KCB. 
4 daughter, 


: ABROAD. 

At Cologayv, near Geneva, the lady of Edward (ol- 

linewood, Esq. of Dissington-hall, Nor.hamber- 
laud, a daughter. 


At Berne, in Switzerland, the lady of Sir G 
Webster, Bart. a son. tartan neste 
At Floreuce, the lady of R. Bouchier, Esq. a sou. 


MARRIAGES. 

34. At Marylebone-church, the Key, Augustus B 
Henniker, Rector of Great and Little Thornham 
Suffolk, to Frances Amelia, daughter of J. H’ 
Stewart, Esq. of Lower Seymour-street, and ot 
the Grange, South Ockenden, Essex, 

25. At Budleizh, Budleigh Salterton Devon, Jotn 
Moore Cave, second son of John Cave, Esq. of 
Brentry, Gloucestershire, to Isabella Lanvley 
younvest daughter of Wm. Havelock, Esq. anc 
Seetcapae of the late Sir Thomas Lanyley, 

art. : 

27. At Marylebone-church, by the Dean of West- 
minster, Lieut.-Col. Sir ‘T. Noel Hill, KCB, 
Grenadier Guards, to the Hon. Anna Maria 
Shore, second daughter of Lord Teignmouth. 

— Win. Tetlow Hibbert, eldest son of Wm. Hib- 
bert, Esq. to Caroline Mary, youngest dauutiter 
of the late Capel Care, Esq. of Blake-hall, 
Essex. 

28. At Brewood, John Wrottesley, Esq. eldest son 
of Sir John Wrottesley, Dart. of Wrottesley, in 
the county of Stafford, to Sophia, third daughter 
of Thos. Gifford, Esq. of Chillington, in the 
sane county, 

— At Kensington, George Retson Jarvis, Esq. 
of the Bombay Establishment, to Harriet, 
daughter of George Urett, Esq. of Grove-house, 
Old Broupton. 

Aug. 1. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the Hon. 
Edward Harvey Hawke, of W omersly-parh, 
Yorkshire, eldest son of Lord Hawke, to Eliza- 
beth, second daughter of Sir John Ramsden, 
Bart. of Byram in the same county, aud niece 
to the Marchioness of Hertford, 

2. The Kev. Edward Luard, of Morley, Derby- 
shire, to Julia D’Aranda, youngest daughter of 
the late Edward Coxe, Esq. of Hampstead-heath, 

— At St. George’s, Hanover-sqnare, the Kev. 
Rich. Boyce, of Little Hadham, Herts, to Winl- 
fred Berners, fourth daughter of the late Sir 
Thos. Berners Plestow, of Watlington-hall, 
Norfolk. 

$. At Marylebone-church, Lieut.-Col. Koarchier, 
to Maria, second daughter of G. Caewell, Esq. 
of Sacombe-park, Herts. 

4 Capt. Young, 52d Kegt. (brother to Sir Wim, 
Young, Bart.) to Mary, youngest daughter of the 
late J. Harrison, Esq. of that town. 

= At Milton, the seat of Sir David Hunter Blair, 
Bart. the Kt. Hon. Viscount Kelburne, to Miss 
Hay Mackenzie, youngest daughter of the late 
Edward Hay Mackenzie, Esq. of Newhall and 
Cromarty. 

6. At Marylebone-church, Sir HK. D. Henegan, 
KCH. KC. to Marianne Wolff Innes, only 
danghter of the late Col. James Innes of Ma- 
dras. 

7. Sir Frederick Watson, KTS. to Sophia Anne, 
third danghter of the late Wm. Thoyts, Esq. of 

Suthamstead-house, Berks, 
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&. At St. George's, Hanover-square, Sir Francis 
Sykes, Bart. of Basiidon-park, Bucks, te Hen- 
rietta, eldest daughter of Henry Villebois, Esq. 
of Gloucester-place, Portman-square. 

— At Hampstead, Dr. Lashington, the counsel of 
her late Valesty , to Miss Carr, daughter of Thos. 
W. Carr, Esy. Solicitor of Excise. 

9. At Marylebone-church, Wm. Stuart, Esq. MP. 
eldest sou of the Lord Primate of Ireland, to 
Henrietta, eldest dauchter of Admiral Sir C. 
Pole, Bart. 

— At St. George’s, Hanover-square, by Dr. Hod- 
son, Lord Charles Somerset, to lady Mary Poulet, 
daughter of the late, and sister of the present 
Earl Poulet. 

10. At Marylebone-church, by the Rev. T. F. Dib- 
din, Lieut.-Col. Charlewood, Grenadier Guards, 
to Lady Campbell, relict of the late Lieut-Gen. 
Sir James Campbell, Bart. of Inverniel Argyle- 
shire. 

13. At York, the Rev. J. Kenrick, MA. to Letetia, 
eldestdaughier ofthe Rev, C. Wellbeloved 

15. By special licence, at St. Margaret’s, Middle- 
sex, the seat of the Ear! of Cassilis, Capt. Baird, 
td Keut. of Guards, eldest son of Robt. Baird, 
Esq. of Newcastle, and nephew of Sir David 
Baird, Bart. to Lady Anne Kennedy, eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Cassilis. 

16. At Tunbridge, the Baron Stanislaus Chandoir, 
of the Empire of Russia, to Lacy, third daughter 
of Sir Alex. Crichton, MD. FRS. First Physician 
to the Emperor and Dowager Empress of Russia, 

— Hy Special License, bythe Hon. and Rev. Hagh 
Perey, at the house of his Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland, St. James’s-square, Frederic T. 
Buller, Esq. eldest son of Major-Gen. Buller, of 
Velynth and Lanreth, in Cornwall, to the Rt, 
Hon. Lady Agnes Percy. 


IN SCOTLAND. 

At Mellerstain Evan Baillie, Esq. jen. of Doch- 
four, to Charlotte Augusta Baillie Hamilton, 
second daughter of the late Archdeacon Charles 
Baillie Hamilton, and the Rt. Hon. Lady Char- 
lotte Baillie Hamilton. 

At Inehbrovock, Lieut.-Col. Arch. Watson, Ben- 
gal Light lafantry, to Ann, daughter of the late 
Arch. Scott, Esq. of Usan, 


ABROAD. 

At Calcutta, George Ballard, Esq. of the agenev. 
house of Messrs. Alexander and Co., to Jane 
Elizabeth, fourth danghter of the late Capt. Alex. 
Tod, KN, 

At St. Andrews, Lower Canada, Dr. Hugh Cald- 
well, of the 9ist Regiment, to Margaret, eldest 
daughter of J. Newbigging, Esq. Kilmarnock. 

At Florence, by the Rev. Dr. Trevor, Prebendary 
of Chester, John Shaw Manly, Esq. son of Vice 
Admiral Manly, of Braziers, Oxfordshire, to Ca- 
therina Emilia, daughter of Sir Wm. Clayton, 
Rart. of Harleyford, Bucks. 


DEATHS. 

July 18. Clementina Blundell, daughter—and on 
the 2ist, her mother, Clementina Blundell, re- 
lict of the late Nicholas Blandell, Esq. of Cros- 
by-hall, in the County of Lancaster. 

2%. At Cheltenham, the Dowager Countess of 
Jersey. 

27. In Park-street, Grosvenor-square, Mrs. Fliza. 
beth Bavot, fifth daughter of Sir W. W. Bagot, 
Bart. of Bathfield, in the County of Stafford, 
coer te the late, and aunt to the present Lord 

arot, 

2 Atthe residence of Lady Langham, in Caven- 
dish-square, Charlotte, youngest daughter of the 
_ aan m. Langham, Bart. : 

— in Bedtori-square, Lucy, seco y 
the Hon. Mr. Jastice Ravley. men nee ae 

2. At York, Mrs. Catherine Cappe, relict of the 

Pa a om ag aged 77. 

dl. At Ludlow, Arthur, secon< y 
saan, tee, nae, , nd son of Edward Ro- 

— The Rev. Andrew Lawrence, brother of Sir 
Thos. Lawrence, President of the Royal \ca- 
demy, Chapiain toa the Roval Hospital at Has. 
ler, and Viear of Long Parish, Hants. 

Avuvust 1. At the Roarding-house, Kensington 
Mrs. luchbald, the celebrated novelist and dra. 
matist. The literary productions of this laty 
are marked with an originality and force that 
conferred on them an honourable distinetion at 


their appearance, nor are they likely to be co, 
forgotten. Her ** Simple Story,” and ** Nar,» 
and Art,” exhibit superior talent, and abound 
with touches of the deepest pathos. Mrs. |»). 

baid married in 1775; in the following year cho 
was on the Manchester Stage, where sho ,; 
vided the public attention with Mrs. Siddonc 
who was performing there at the same tiny.’ 
Her age was about 6. She had composed 
Memoirs of her Life, with Anecdotes of jor 
Contemporaries; but these have since been de. 
stroyed, in compliance with her own positive 
commands. 

— At Belmont, Catherine Anne, relict of Lieut... 
Gen. Sir George Prevost, Bart. 

— At his residence, Charles-street, Berkeley. 
square, ip his 55th year, the Rt. Hon. Willian 
Asheton Harbord, Baron Suffield, of Suffield, in 
the County of Norfolk, Lord Lieutenant Custos 
Rotulorum, and Vice Admiral of the same 
County. In 1792, his Lordship married Caro. 
line, heiress of the late Ear! of Buckingham. 
The title and estate descend to his brother, the 
Hon. Edward Harbord, MP. for Shaftesbury, in 
consequence of whose elevation to the peeraze, 
the seat for that Borough will be vacated. 

— Aged 76, Mrs. Martha Willett Adye, only sur- 
viving sister of the late J. W. Willett, Esq. of 
Merly-house, in the County of Dorset. 

2. At Greenwich, Mrs. Barney, relict of the late 
Rev. Chas. Burney, DD. Reetor of St. Paul's. 
Deptford, and of Cliffe, Kent. 

— At Bath, in her 75th year, Lady A’Court, relict 
of Sir P. A. A’Court, Bart. and mother of the 
present British Envoy Extraordinary, and Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary at the Court of Naples. 

— At his house, in Roehampton, in his 64th year, 
Jos. Alcock, . late one of the chief Clerks 
of His Majesty’s Treasury. 

4. At her house, in en aee, aged 74, 
Mrs. Cholmeley, awat of Sir M. Cholmeley, 
Bart. of Easton, in the County of Lincoln. 

— At St. James’s Palace, Sophia Eliz. Fitzherbert, 
only daughter of P. Fitzherbert, Esq. of bristol. 

5. At his residence, Leeds Castle, Kent, Gen. Phi- 
lip Martin, in his 89th year. , 

7. At Brandenburgh-house, Hammersmith, at 25 
minutes past ten in the evening, Her Majesty 
THE QUEEN, CAROLINE AMELIA ELIZA- 
BETH. Her Majesty was second daugiiter, and 
fifth child of Chas. Wm. Ferdinand, Puke ot 
Brunswick, by her Royal Highness Augusta, 
eldest sister to His late most gracious Majesty, 
George II. ;—was born 17th of May, 17>, aud 
on 5th of April, 1795, married to his present Ma- 
jesty, George IV. by whom she had one dauy!i- 
ter, the late Princess Charlotte, of Save (0- 
burg. Her Majesty’s age was 53 years, 2 montis, 
and 21 days. ; 

8. At her house, Lower Grosvenor-street, in her 
4ist vear, the Hon. Mrs. Ryder, the lady of the 
Rt. Hon. Rich. Ryder, brother to the Ear! ot 
Harrowby. 

— Mrs. Lacas, wife of Wm. Lucas, Esq. Black- 
heath. ; 

9. At her house, in Dover-street, the Countess 
Dowager of Mexborough, last surviving sister 
of the late Lord Delaval, and aunt to Sir Edw. 
Astlev, Bart. of Melton Constable, Norfolk. 

10. At Hinchelsea-lodge, in his 63d year, William 
Schreiber, Esq. ; 

— At his seat, Ashley-park, Surrey, and of Cles 
Hall, in Cumberland, Sir Henrv Fletcher, Bart. 
aged 49. He is succeeded in his title and es- 
tates, by his eldest son Henry, aged 13 years. 

— At her house, at Hampton-court, the Hon. Do- 
rothy Charlotte Montague, relict of the Hon. 
John Geo. Montague, eldest son of John, filth 
Ear! of Sandwich. 

11. At Yarmouth, Norfolk, in his 78th year, the 
Rev. Benjamin Wimberley Salmon, one of his 
Majesty’s Chaplains, and nearly 40 years Rector 
of Caistor, in that County. . 

14. At her house, in Grosvenor-street, the Dowa- 
ger Countess of Ely, relict of John, Earl of Ely, 
of the Kingdom of Ireland. . 

— At Tunbridge Wells, aged 45, Mrs. Robinson, 
wee of R. M, Robinson, Esq. of Urgen Hall, 

erts. : 

18. At Margate, Capt. Clough, Master of the Ce- 
remonies at that place. , on 

20, At Sonthampton, Sir Henry Wm. Carr, KCB. 
Lieut. Col. of the third Regiwent of Guards. 


n 











IN SCOTLAND. 

At Dingwall, inthe County of Ross, Mrs. Simpson, 
relict of the Rev. Thos, Simpson, aged 90). 

At Glasgow, David Stirling, Esq. Accountant of 
the Royal Bank. 

IN IRELAND. 

At Castletown-house, Kildare, Lady Louisa Co- 
polly, relict of the Rt. Hon. Thos. Conolly. Her 
Ladyship was related to the Dukes of Leinster, 
Wellington, and Kichmwend, to the latter of 
whom she was sister. The fine mansion of 
Castletown, the largest in the British Empire, 
devolves to Col. Edward Pakenham, of the Do- 
neval Militia. 

At Sandy’s Well, Cork, Major Reynell, of the RA. 
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brother to Sir R. Reyneil, Bart. and to Major 
General Reynell. 

The Rt. Hon. John Preston Baron, of Bellinter 
Connty Meath, and one of his Majesty's Privy 
Council, aged 56. ‘ 


ABROAD. 

At Paris, M. Maurice de Broglio, Bishop of Ghent, 
and Prince of the Holy Roman Empire. 

At Calcutta, in the Hon. East India Company's 
Civil Service, Edward, youngest son of the late 
Geo, Millett, Esq. East Lndia Director, in his 
20th year. 

At Gibraltar, on board his Majesty’s Ship. Spey, 
Edward Palk, Esq. aged 16, fifth son of the late 
Sir Lawreuce Palk. 








ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, &c. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has been pleased 
to apooint James Henry Arnold, LLD. to be his 
Grace’s Vicar General, and Maurice Swabey, LUD. 
to be Commissary of the City and Diocese of Can- 
tervury, and Dean and Commissary of the Pecu- 
liars of South Malling, Pagham, and Terriuvg, 
which offices became vacant by the resignation of 
the Nicht Hon. Lord Stowell.—The Rev, Wiiliam 
Smyth, to the Vicarage of South Elkington, Lin- 
colushire.—The Rev. Chas. Spencer, Vicar of 
istop Stortford, to be Domestic Chaplain to the 
Marquess of Avlesbury.—The Rev. J. Scobell, 
BA. of Baliol College, Oxford, instituted to the 
Keetory of All Saints, Lewes, by the Bishop of 
Chichester—The Rev. John Nelson Clark, AB. 
instituted to the Rectory and Parish Church of 
Winterton, with the Chapel of East Somerton, 
Norfolk.—The Rey. J. Jefferson, Archdeacon of 
Colchester, has been collated by the Bishop of Lon- 
don, to the Vicarage of Witham, in Essex, void by 


the death of the Rey. A. Downes, resident upon 
that benefice upwards of 40 years.—The Kev. 
Fdward Ballman, Rector of Helmingham, and 
Pitangh, Suffolk, appointed Chaplain to the 
Countess of neetThe Rev. DF. Pryce, DD. 
to the perpetual Curacy of Ashfield, with Thorpe, 
Suftolk.—The Archbishop of Canterbury has been 
pleased to institute the Rev. Wm. Horne, MA, of 
Gore Court, formerly Fellow of St. Mary Magda- 
len College, Oxford, to the Rectory of Otham, in 
Kent.—His Majesty has presented the Rey. Robt. 
Crockett, MA. to the Rectory of Nelston, alias 
Nayleston, in the County of Leicester, and Dio- 
cese of Lincoln, vacant by the death of the Rev. 
Lambton Lorraine.—Also the Key. Chas. Richard 
Sumner, MA. to the Vicarage of St. Helen, in 
Abingdon, avd the Chapels of Radley and Dray- 
ton, Bucks, and the Diocese of Salisbury, vacant 
by the death of the Rev. Lawrence Cauniford, 








AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


I[\nvEsT is actually begun, or rapidly 
approaching, throughout the whole of the 
kingdom ; and never, perhaps, did the 
earth bear a more abundant promise. The 
Wheat crop is said to be partially affected 
by the red rust ; but we have reason to 
think this disorder is neither considerable 
in its effects, nor operating over any ex- 
tensive district. Upon the heavy soils the 
crop is a good deal down; but no season 
was ever more propitious to the light 
lands, where the appearance in every way 
is most bountiful. The barley is an im- 
mense crop; and though the usual amount 
will be a little shortened, by the increased 
breadth of Talavera wheat sown last 
Spring, there is yet every reason to be- 
lieve that the supply will fully meet the 
demand. The rains have been particu- 
larly favourable to the turnips ; and the 
improved system of cultivation, by the 
adoption of the Northumberland ridges, 
and the use of the horse-hoe, has added 
indefinitely to the increase. There has 
been a good deal of experimenting with 
— ip beach pas of the rows ; and 
‘e have heard of one instance especially, 
Mr. Clark, of Bergh Apton, in Norfolk, 
who has planted his Swedes at the appa- 
rently immense width of three feet and a 
half. His success, however, completely 
bears out the theory ; and so vast is the 
‘ize of the plants, that many hundreds 
of Cr have been attracted to 

o.. IV. 





his farm, to inspect the progress of his 
experiments. His neighbour, Dr. Rigby, 
has also brought the growth of the early 
York cabbage, which he has recommended 
as summer food for cattle, when pastu- 
rage is short, in the very interesting ace 
count, lately published, of his own farm, 
called FraminGHAM, to gteat perfection. 
These cabbages have been reared to the 
enormous weight of ten pounds, simply 
by judicious management, and afford an 
admirable addition to the green food of 
cattle, particularly cows. The eyo 
of potatoes is also so immense, that the 
large growers, in the vicinity of the me- 
tropolis, are disposing of their crops while 
in the ground, upon terms astonishingly 
disadvantageous to themselves. 

Mr. Webb Hall has transmitted a cir- 
cular letter to the Chairman of the Agri- 
cultural Associations, dated Aug. 1. His 
object is, to excite the landed interest to in- 
creased and more powerful efforts to obtain 
redress from Parliament. Let not the 
tenantry be deceived ; the road to their 
prosperity lies through reduction of ex- 
pense, not through elevation of the sree 
of their commodity. The Report of the 
Committee of the House of Commons, 


however inconclusive upon other points, is 


quite decisive as to that particular; and 
Mr. Hall is merely striving to keep up a 
feverish and useless delusion. 

Aug. 20, 1821. 
2B 
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NOMENCLATURE OF CLOUDS. 


TuHat general readers may not be em- 
barrassed by the technical terms of the 
clouds, in their perusal of the daily remarks 
on the weather, Ac. (under the meteoro- 
logical tables) in which frequent mention 
is made of them, with a view to point out 
the particular changes which the lower 
medium is undergoing from its alternate 
dryness, humidity, and electric state, as 
cal sed by the combined influence, and at- 
tractive forces of the sun and moon over 
the incumbent atmosphere; we shall here 
insert, as a gene ral reference, concise de fi- 
nitions of the respective modifications of 
clouds, which were first invented by Luke 
Howard, Esq. and published in the Philo- 
sophical Magazine, and which have been 
coming into general use among meteorolo- 
gists ever since they were published month- 
ly in the meteorological tables in Gold’s 
London Magazine. They are as follow: 

1. Cirrus. A cloud resembling a lock 
of hair, or a feather. Parallel flexuous, or 
diverging fibres, unlimited in the direction 
of their increase. 

2. Cumulus. A cloud which increases 
from above, in dense, convex, or conical 
heaps. 

3%. Niratus. An extended, continuous, 
level sheet of cloud, increasing from be- 
neath. 

These three, Mr. Howard denominates 
simple and distinct modifications, consti- 
tuting, as will immediately appear, the 
elements of every other variety. The two 
next are of what he calls an intermediate 
nature. 

4. Cirro-cumulus. A connected system 
of small roundish clouds, placed in close 
order, or contact. 

5. Cirro-stratus. A horizontal slightly 
inclined sheet, attenuated at its circum- 
ference, concave downwards, or undulated ; 
groups or patches having these characters. 

Lastly, says Mr. Howard, there are two 
modifications, which exhibit a compound 
structure, viz. 

6. Cumulo-stratus. A cloud in which 
the structure of the Cumulus is mixed 
with that of the Cirro-stratus, or Cirro- 
cumulus. The Cumulus flattened at top, 
and overhanging its base. 

7. Nimbus. A dense cloud, spreading 
out into a crown of Cirrus, and passing 
beneath into a shower. In addition to 
these definitions, the following is an a- 
bridgment of the illustrations, from How. 
ard’s Exsay on the Modifications of Clouds. 

The Cirrus is always the least dense, 
and generally the most elevated modifica. 
tion, sometimes covering the whole face of 
the sky with a thin transparent veil, and 
at other times, forming itself into distinct 
groups of parallel lines, or flexuous fibres. 
Its height, according to Mr. Dalton, is 


from three to five miles above the earth's 
surface. It is generally found to be an 
indication of wind. When formed int 
horizontal sheets, with streamers pointing 
upwards, it indicates approaching rain ; 
with depending fringe-like fibres, it jx 
found to precede fair weather. 

The Cumulus is generally of dense struc- 
ture, appearing after a clear morning, in- 
creasing from above, where its surface js 
convex, and forming at its greatest magni- 
tude, a pile of irregular semicircular clouds. 
This takes place about the time of th 
greatest heat of the day, and gradually di- 
minishes towards evening, when it some- 
times perceptibly evaporates—in this case 
it is an indication of fine weather. 

The Stratus is of moderate density, and 
comprehends those creeping mists which 
rise from the valleys and lakes in calm 
evenings. It frequently disappears in the 
morning, and is then an indication of the 
finest weather. 

The Cirro-cumulus appears to be formed 
by the descent of the Cirrus, the oblique 
denser tufts of the latter changing into the 
spheroidal form, when the cloud assumes 
the appearance of a ball of flax with on 
end left flying out. The Cirro-cumulns 
sometimes consists of distinct beds, floating 
at different altitudes, the clouds appearing 
smaller and smaller, till they are lost in 
the blue expanse. It is most frequent in 
summer, and, when permanent, affords one 
of the surest indications of an increasing 
temperature, and fine weather. 

The Cirro-stratus assumes various ap- 
pearances, from its being frequently con- 
nected with other modifications. By its 
it is always an attenuated sheet or patch, ot 
an uniform hazy appearance, when viewed 
over head, and of great apparent densit} 
towards the horizon. In this state, It gives 
rise to the phenomena of halos, mock-suns, 
&c. and indicates a depression of tempera- 
ture, wind and rain. When it alternate: 
with Cirro-cumulus, the prognostic 1s 
doubtful. It is frequently seen resting on 
the summit of high hills; and, in ths 
state, has been long regarded as foreboding 
rainy weather. 

The Cumulo-stratus is that fleecy cloud 
which is sometimes observed to settle oD 
the summit of a Cumulus, while the latter 
is increasing from beneath, It usually pre- 
vails in an overcast sky, and apparently 
without any regard to temperature, as 1 1 
found to precede either a fall of snow, or 4 
thunder-storm. Before a storm, it 1s fre- 
quently to be seen in different points of the 
horizon, rapidly swelling to a great magn- 
tude. Its indication is doubtful, and must 
be determined by the prevalence of the 
other modifications that accompany 1t- 
The Nimbus generally appears 1 the 
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form of a dense inverted cone of cloud, 
the upper part of which spreads in one 
continued sheet of Cirrus to a great dis- 
tance from where the shower is falling. 
When the total evaporation of the cloud 
takes place after the shower, it is reckoned 
a prognostic of fair weather. When the 
Ninbus appears by itself, it generally 


moves with the wind ; but when formed in 
the midst of Cumuli, ® sometimes moves 
in a contrary direction. This is often the 
case with thunder showers. 

Those who wish for further information 
upon the subject, may consult, besides the 
work already referred to, Dr, Forster's 
Treatise on Atmospheric Phenomena. 








OBSERVATIONS ON THE WEATHER, 
FOR JULY, 1821. 


Naval Academy, Gasport. 


GENERAL REPORT. 


The greatest part of this month has been 
fine, but cold for the season, particularly 
the first eight days and nights; in one of 
the latter a hoar-frost occurred without the 
town. To the heavy rain from the east- 
ward on the 2d instant (being upwards of 
an inch in depth), and the subsequent NE. 
and NW. winds, that depression of tempe- 
rature near the ground may be justly attri- 
buted. During 23 days of the month, 
not 'th of an inch of rain fell; but in the 
other 8days and nights, upwards of 3} 
inches fell in this neighbourhood, mostly in 
the first and last quarters of the moon. 

Last month the wind prevailed 14 days 
trom the NE., and this month it has blown 
10 days from the opposite point of the 
compass, generally in brisk gales. 

The mean temperature of the air is more 
than 2° lower than the mean for July, in 
1818, 1819, 1820, and 18213 but rather 
higher than the average heat of July, 1816 
and 1817, yet the thermometer in the shade 
has not risen higher than 76° this summer: 
therefore, it is not probable that the sickle 
or the scythe will be put in general use in 
= low and level corn-fields before Septem- 
rer. 

The atmospheric and meteoric pheno- 
mena that have come within our observa- 
ton this month, are 5 solar halos, 18 me- 
teors, 2 of them caudated, lightning, with 
distant thunder, in the evening of the 19th; 
and 9 gales of wind, or days on which they 
have prevailed, namely, 1 from E. 1 from 
SE. | from S. and 6 from SW.—Also, 

A Singular Metcoric Phenomenon.— 


A meteoric appearance of triangular and 


spheroidal forms was observed here om the 
4th instant, between 9 and 10 o'clock, 
p-m. about W. by S. 11° or 12° above 
the horizon, and to the north of the moon, 
which was hid by a cumulostratus, 80 as 
only to show small portions of her deep red 
crescent at intervals through the apertures 
of that compound cloud. ‘These geometric 
forms which it alternately assumed, and 
which were serrated about the edges, the 
diverging pencil rays that issued therefrom, 
both in horizontal and perpendicular direc- 
tions; the surprising contractions and ex- 
pansions it repeatedly underwent from up- 
wards of 14° to a mere point, and then 
gradually increasing to its former brilliancy 
and extent, were occurrences that led us to 
determine it was not a parasclene, though 
not much beyond the ordinary distance of 
one from the Moon, but an electrical light 
in that part of the haze which was of a 
cirrostrative quality. About 10 o'clock 
the above-mentioned cloud, advancing 
slowly by a freshening breeze, came up, 
and gradually obscured this interesting 
phenomenon, which had been conspicuous 
in a variety of forms and colours more than 
half an hour, to the gratification of many 
that saw it. Some attributed it to the 
Moon distorted, on account of its deep red 
colour and curious forms, and some to a 
greatly diffused comet—whilst others, of a 
more liberal opinion, thought it was pro- 
duced by some uncommon light in the haze 
near the horizon, it having once or twice 
thrown out vivid corruscations not unlike 
those of the aurora borealis. 


DAILY REMARKS. 


July 1. Cloudy with cumuli and low 
attenuated cirrostratus, and a moist air: 
rain by night. 

_*. Heavy rain throughout the day and 
night, with a strong gale from the E. 

_ 3. Overcast, and a cold NE. breeze: a 
fine night, and a slight hoar-frost in the 
grass-fields. 

4. AM. fair with cumuli: PM. plu- 
mose cirri and waved cumulostratus at in- 
‘ervals, through which the crescent of the 
noon appeared of a fiery colour. 


5. Broken cumulostratus nearly all 
day, and low haze: an overcast sky by 

ight. 

6. AM. overcast: PM. light showers of 
rain. 

7. AM. a cold northerly wind, and a 
shrouded sky : linear cirré and nimbiform 
clouds, with sunshine about two hours in 
the afternoon; afterwards the sky became 
overcast again. 

8. Fair, with various modifications of 
clouds : a light shower of rain in the night. 
2B2 
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4. Fair, with an increasing temperature, 
and a light breeze from NW., from which 
quarter nimbiferous clouds came about 
noon: overcast aitcr sunsct. 

10. Faint sunshine through an overcast 
sky in the morning: fair in the afternoon, 
and attenuated cisrostratus about the sky 
at night, with a light fall of dew. 

li. Fair, with a whitish mist around 
the horizon, which, towards noon, trans- 
formed into nascent cumuliz: PM. fine, 
with light airs, and cirrocumuli in beds. 

12. The day nearly as the preceding, 
with the addition of descending cirri, which, 
towards surset, passed to attenuated cirro- 
stratus, in which there was a trace of a 
solar halo: a fine night. At a quarter 
past nine PM. a light red meteor of a large 
size, and of a spheroid shape, appeared in 
its course from the zenith cowards the north: 
its path, which was 35° in length, formed 
an angle with the horizon of about 60°, 
and a retardation was observed in its motion 
just before it disappeared. 

13. Fair, with light airs from the east- 
ward. <A stratus of considerable density 
rose from the fields and lakes in a linear 
form in the evening, and soon formed into 
thick horizontal cirrostrati. 

14. A fair day: in the evening a large 
nimbus passed over, and let fall a light 
shower: a fine night. 

15. Heavy rain and wind in the day: 
the night as the preceding. 

16. A fair day, with brisk variable 
winds: cloudless by night, and much dew. 
This is the first day this summer on which 
the mavimum temperature of the air in the 
shade has been 76°, or summer heat. 

17. As the preceding day and night, ex- 
cepting a decrease in temperature. 

18. Fair, with nascent cumuli, and ex- 
tensive beds of plumose cirri; the former 
were formed by the rarefaction of a low 
mist in the morning; and the latter passed 
to cirrostrati ; at sunset, after being tinged 
with a very deep red by the horizontal rays 
of the sun. A fine night. 

19. Fair, with a light gale from SE., 
and from the westward beds of cirrus, 
which, at mid-day, passed to attenuated 
cirrostratus, and produced a fine solar halo, 
whose radius was 224°. In the afternoon 
bright and dark cumudi and cirrocumuli. 
which passed to thunder-clouds, and let fall 
a light shower of rain at six PM. A strong 
gale from SW. through the night, and fre- 
quent flashes of red lightning, and distant 
thunder from the clouds to the N. and NE. 

20. Fair, with a stiff breeze from SW. : 
a light shower of rain in the night. 

21. The day nearly as the preceeding. 
Two brilliant meteors appeared between 
nine and ten PM.—one inclined to the 
eastward nearly in the direction of the wind. 
the other was opposed to it. and passed be. 
tween the star Arcturus and the first in the 


northern crown—at this time loose patches 
of cirrostratus were observed in different 
parts of the sky, succeeded by heavy rain 
and wind in the night. " 

22. Fair, with plumose and ramified 
cirri, also cirrocumuli, and low cumuli: 
the latter, gradually evaporated after sup. 
set, and a copious dew followed. Two 
small lofty meteors appeared to the east- 
ward at eleven PM. 

23. As the preceding nearly, but the 
wind much stronger. 

24. A fine morning, and a faint solar 
halo: a shrouded sky in the afternoon, fol- 
lowed by a change of wind to the south, 
whence a very strong gale sprung up with 
rain. 

25. AM. large nimbi and showers of 
rain: PM. astrong gale from SW. and 
low scud passed with the wind to NE., fol- 
lowed by rain. 

26. Fine, with a mixture of clords, and 
a gale from SW. with a velocity of abou 
seventy miles per hour, as repeatedly ascer- 
tained by watching the well-detined sha- 
dows of the lofty cumulus clouds pass, in a 
given time, in the direction of the wind on 
level ground, from one object to another, 
whose distance was previously known. 

27. As the preceding nearly, but calm 
after noon. From a quarter before tll » 
quarter past 11 PM. four meteors appear- 
ed—the lowest and largest of these, at five 
minutes before 11 o’clock, descended in a 
southerly direction immediately under the 
constellation Bootes: both the head and 
train were red, the latter about 15° long. 
accompanied by a hissing, like a sky-rock«' 
in its ascension, and did not disappear tll 
a second of time after the complete extinc- 
tion of the former—the sky at the sani 
time was filling with cirrostratus, and soon 
became overcast. 

28..AM. a stratus under a shrouded 
sky, and a solar halo: PM. opposite wines 
for some time, succeeded by an inoscula- 
tion of cumuli with cirrostrati, and light 
rain. At half-past 10 PM. a small meteor 
passed under Dubhe in Ursa Major, ane 
left a white train behind it about two se- 
conds after the body had disappearec. 
From that time till 12 o’clock, eight other 
small meteors, nearly of the same height. 
appeared without trains, viz. two under the 
northern crown, and one on each side of 1. 
one over Jupiter and Saturn, one near \ 
Pleiades, and two in the brightest part ©’ 
the milky-way to the southward. rig 

24. AM. sunshine and dense clouas In- 
creasing: overcast in the afternoon; 4) 
rain, and a gale from SW. after sunsct- 

30. Rain, and a light gale from 
same quarter in the day: overcast at nigh" 

31. A veil of attenuated cirrostralws 
whose base frequently appeared below te 
summit of the adjacent hills, shrouded the 
sky throughout the day and night. 
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Kept at the Observatory of the Naval Academy, Gosport. 


under “ Clouds” represent the days on which each modification of cloud has appears d. 
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The observ 


servations in each line of this Table, under Barometer, Thermometer, Wiud, und Kain, are 
ora period of 24 hours, beginning at 8 AM. 

















RESULTS. 
© { Maximum------ 3°34 July 17th, Wind North- West. 
BAROMETER ( Minimum-----+ 2962 Do. 22d, Do. South-West. 
Range of the Mercury «---++-- 0°72 
Mean barometrical pressure for the Month «+--+ -cecce cere cee e eect rere eeaeeeerceene @eccee PYO8G5 
for the lunar period, ending the 25th instant-+-+++++++++- te teee » 20-960 
for 15 days, with the Moon in North declination ----- seceveceves 20867 
for 14 days, with the Moon in South declination «++++++++++++++: 30-053 
Spaces described by the oscillations of the Mercury eececesecereseeeeeeeseeesereeetescceecces 4760 
Greatest variation in 24 hours ---cccccccce reece newer ere eneeeeeeseseee bocececenecodoeedese Bev 
Number of Changes, caused by the variations in the Weight of the Atmosphere------ ++ esees 27° 
- _ { Maximum «eee ccceccccsccccccccseveees 76% July 17th Wind W, 
THE RMOMETER | Minimum --+«+-- TEETTrrrererr rei 44 Do. 3d Do. NE. 
Range: occeocceece ges eresce Co eeceereseecesccsccseces coe BF 
Mean temperature of the ia ettete een een ee 61°52 
for 31 days w ith the Sun | in Cancer --++ 60°13 
Greatest variation in 24 hours-- ee ee » 26-00 
Mean temperature of spring water at 8 AM. eeeeeeee 52-08 
DE LUC’S WHALEBONE HYGROMETER. 
Greatest humidity of the Air cece rccccecececcscccees +eeee 100% in the evenings of the 30th aud 31st, 
Greatest dryness Of ---+ Ditto -+++-++++ teeeeeees et eeeeee 35 several times 
Range of the Index ---+.- néied o8S8s er eet eee Tt 65 
Mean at 2 o'clock PM, <occceccocce coves Cedeocccccoseces « 51°2 
——- atS De, «+ AMics cccccccccccee ocecccccccesceccere 59°5 
——— at 8 Do. - » PM. ee eeveseee TERETE LE 641 
nae Fo observ ations each day at 8, 2, and 8 o’clock «+++ 483 
Evaporation for the month ----+- bicimodehe céseeugusa - 2-90 inches. 
Rain and hail, for Ditto.---- pduaessdeecaecdeecese seatee 3°65 ditto. 


Prevailing W iuds, SW. 


A SUMMARY OF THE WEATHER, 


Bg sky, 2; fair, with various modifications of cloud, 16; an overcast sky, without ralo,6; rain 
d —lOlta > 3l dav 5. 


CLOUDS. 


Cirrus, Cirrocumulus, Cirrostratus, Sirctus, Cumulus, Cymulostratus, Nimbus. 
2 y 28 27 ix 14 

A SCALE OF THF PREVAILING WINDS. 

| ne} £E | set s | swt w [ Nw [Days. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
(London, Aug. 21.) 


NovTnine having occurred within the 
last month, tending materially to affect 
our foreign trade, we shall not have occa- 
sion for any particular remarks, beyond 
those which are better placed under the 
respective heads. The great question of 
peace or war in the east of Europe still re- 
mains undecided ; yet it seems probable, 
that peace will be preserved by the influ- 
ence of England, France, and Austria, 
whose own interest naturally leads them to 
avert a contest, in which, if the event 
should be successful, Russia must be the 
chief and perhaps the only gainer. 

Cotton.—On a review of the four last 
wecks, it appears that the market has been 
on the whole in an improving state. In 
the two weeks ending August 7, the de- 
mand for Surats, in particular, was brisk 
and extensive, the sales being about 6,300 
bags, of which 4,800 were Surats. The 
buyers seem to have been chiefly specu- 
lators, induced to purchase on account of 
the unfavourable intelligence from the 
United States, respecting the crops of cot- 
ton, which are stated to have suffered much 
trom inundations, so that the supplies will 
be much less than have been calculated upon. 
In the second week of August, the pur- 
chases were not extensive, being only 1,200 
bags, but the prices were fully supported. 

The inquiry has rather revived; the de- 
mand appears principally for exportation ; 
the sales tor the week ending yesterday are 
1.600 bags, but it is probable, that the re- 
newed inquiries will lead to extensive pur- 
chases during the week: the holders are 
very firm, and appear confident of realizing 
higher prices than the present market cur- 
rency. The particulars of the 1,600 bags 
sold, are as follows: viz. in bond, 300 Per- 
nams, 124d. a 12$d.; 420 Surats, 6d. a 
tijd. very ordinary ; a few very good, 8d. ; 
160 Madras, 64d. good fair; 780 Bengals, 
5$d. a Sid. fair; good, Gd, and a few very 
good, Gjd.; 100 Boweds, 94d. a 94d. ; 62 
Sea Islands fair, 16d.; and duty paid; 40 
prime Demeraras, 13d. ; 70 Berbice good 
fair 114d.; 18 Paras fair, 103¢.; 50 Mi- 
nas Novas good, 114d.; 33 ditto Geras 
good, 10d. and 15 ditto ordinary, 9d.; 8 
Cariacous, 103d. a 11d. 

At Liverpool, the market has been ra- 
ther dull for these three weeks past; and 
prices have, on the whole, declined. The 
arrivals in the four weeks ending August 
18, were 52,677 bags; the sales in the 
same period, 30,800 bags. 

Sugar.—In the last week of July, the 
public market was uninteresting ; inferior 
browns were very low, but good qualities 
were scarce, and maintained their prices, 
but though few sales were reported, the de- 


livery of 4,400 hogsheads of Muscovades 





from the warehouses, indicated that exten. 
sive sales had been made privately, proba. 
bly at low prices ; the particulars of which 
did not transpire. The show of new sugars 
being extensive in the first week of August 
attracted buyers, and considerable pur- 
chases were made. The demand for good 
and fine sugars has since been considerable. 
and the prices fully supported, but the in- 
ferior descriptions exceedingly heavy. The 
refined market has been in a very depressed 
state, in consequence of the unfavourable 
accounts from the Continental markets: 
and a considerable decline has taken place. 
Very little has been doing in foreign suyars. 
The quantity of refined sugar exported in 
the first six months of 1821, was in value, 
1,328,0202 of which, for about 544,780/. 
to Hamburg; 432.0002. to the Mediterra- 
nean; 235.0002. to the Baltic ; 40,000/. to 
Ireland ; 57,0001. to Bremen, &c. 

The report for the week ending to-day 
(21st) is as follows: 

The demand for good and fine Musco- 
vades has continued steady; and for these 
descriptions, very full prices were realized ; 
the soft brown sugars are in plentiful sup- 
ply, and might be purchased at very low 
rates. 

There are no new supplies of sugar at 
market this forenoon, owing to the coopers 
at the West-India warehouses having struck 
work, demanding a higher rate of wages ; 
the supply at market, is, however, more 
than adequate to the demand. Muscovaces 
may be stated very heavy at the previous 
prices; the sales to-day do not exceed 
1,000 hogsheads. Two public sales of 
Barbadoes were brought forward, 241 
casks; the whole went off heavily, at a 
further reduction of Is. particularly the 
good sugars; good white, 69s. 6d. « 
7ls. Gd.; the others 62s. a 68s. 

The refined market was heavy last week, 
yet the very reduced prices prevented the 
holders from selling; large lumps, 7s. ¢ 
80s. were with difficulty to be purchased, 
as a very general opinion prevailed that the 
low prices would attract the attention of 
the exporters, and that no further reduction 
could be anticipated ; lumps, 82s. @ 84¢- 
were taken off for crushing.— Molasses are 
steady. 

In foreign sugars, the only sale last 
week was about 200 chests of yellow Ha- 
vannah, 30s. a 32s. 

The public sale of Pernambuco and 
Bahia this forenoon consisted of damaged 
sugars, affording no criterion of the market 
prices; the whole sold exceedingly low. 
The Havannah sugars, 100 boxes, sold at 
Gs. a 7s. per cwt. lower than any previous 
sale, good strong white realizing only 454. ; 
the middling, 42s. 
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Average prices of raw sugar by Ga- 
zette: July 28........328. 24d. 
Aug 4....6-..d2e 94d. 
Di cccoccma OF 
18........d28. 103d. 

Coffve.—We regret to say that the coffee- 
market has been very heavy for this month 
past, and a considerable reduction has 
taken place. This morning the market 
was exceedingly heavy previous to the pub- 
lic sales, and a great decline was antici- 
pated ; and, in fact, the prices have expe- 
rienced a decided reduction. Jamaica cottee 
is 3s. a 4s. lower than the previous market 
prices; good ordinary, which last week re- 
alised 105s. and 106s. sold in considerable 
parcels at 100s. 6d. 102s. and 102s. 6d.; fine 
ordinary 106s. 6d. and 107s. which last week 
sold 109s. a 110s. 6d. Foreign coffee may 
also be stated Is. a 2s. lower :—179 bags 
good ordinary Havannah, small bean, sell- 
ing at 108s. 6d., 109s., and 109s. Gd.; 160 
bags middling Porto Rico, 115s. 6d. a 
1}7s.; the St. Domingo was withdrawn 
without being put up to sale. The Berbice 
cote being scarce, supported fully the 
previous prices, middling selling 128s. 6d., 
I2%s., and 129s. 6d. The quantity of cof- 
fee brought forward to-day was 732 bags 
and 116 casks; and, as the sales afford a 
criterion of the market, Jamaica descrip- 
tions may be stated at the reduction of 3s. 
a 4s. per ewt. 3 foreign 1s, a 2s. lower, and 
the market exceedingly heavy at the de- 
cline. 

Indigo.—There is little doing in indigo ; 
yet the holders are firm, and confidently 
look to an improvement both in the demand 
and the prices. The premium on the last 
sale is nominally about 3d. per Ib. 

Spirits. — The rum-market has been 
heavy, except that in the first week of this 
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month there was a considerable improve- 
ment in the demand, which, however. did 
not continue. Brandy and Geneva are dull 
of sale, and the prices nearly nominal. 

Oils. —The accounts of the Davis Straits 
and Greenland fisheries, as far as they go, 
are considered to be very favourable; and 
they have naturally thrown a damp on the 
market. There are sellers of Greenland 
oul to arrive, at 23/.; and some buyers of 
small parcels at 22/7. The trade have not 
yet purchased, and at present decline doing 
so. Rape oil has advanced considerably, 
brown 402. The last sales of old Green- 
land whalebone were at 78/. It is now, 
we understand, offered at a much lower 
price, 

Baltic Produce.—The reports of war 
between Russia and Turkey had some in- 
fluence at the end of July, on the price of 
hemp and tallow. The holders of hemp 
demanded an advance of 1/. per ton; and 
extensive contracts were reported at this 
improvement. The warlike reports having 
continued to subside, the prices have re- 
ceded in consequence. In the course of 
last week, the demand for tallow being 
very languid, the holders were desirous to 
effect sales at lower rates, by which buyers 
were attracted, and several purchases are 
reported at 44s. Hemp was in more re- 
quest, because the stock is reduced, Flax 
has remained at the same nominal price as 
before. 

Rice.—W hile the weather continued un- 
favourable for the harvest, rice rose, and the 
demand increased, with an advance of Is. 
to 2s. per cwt.; but as the weather, during 
the last week, has been favourable, the 
demand has subsided, and purchases migh« 
be made on lower terms. 


Spices at the East India Company’s sale, August 13th. 
Saltpetre, 1000 tons Company’s—passed, no offers at the Company's upset price, 26s, 


977 tons Privilege—sold......... 
a few lots....... 


cocccccemets @ Zev 
POORER % F +: 
Dds a Tad. 


Peper—Company’s black, 2855 bags, sold... ......-eeeeeeees 
Licensed—black, 90 bags, sold.......-.-.- Laptrihaeks eee Od. a 7hd. 
Cinnamon—1485 bales—542 bales Ist quality, sold. ......+++-+++: 78. ld. a 7s. 6d. 
807 2d sy, about a half sold ...6s. ld. a Gs. 8d. 
136 Sd gy all sold............58. Sd. a 5s. Fd. 


Mace—200 casks, 2d quality—one lot Gs. 1d. all the rest out, no offers at the Com- 


pany’s upset price, 6s. 


Nutmegs—500 packages—not garbled ; only 112 sold.......-.+++++ 


3s. 7d. 


CRI Mis cook ce mice camenniece ened ue 00s Cen eeneeesent or 
Cassia Lignea—1002 chests—sold.. ...0....0ceeeeceeeceeecereceees GL. 5s. a Bl. 
964 chests. ........cesceeees prererererer, 8 Ft 4 


Sago—Licensed, 352 packages, .........0e-- eeteeeeeasereeeeeree 


...08. Gd. a Gs. 
and 20s. a 2hs. 


Ginger—Licensed, 593 bundles........00--e+eeeeecereeeeees sees 108 a 108. Gd. 


Cassia Buds—100 chests... ..ccsccecccccccscccccs cess cecccecess 


Rn cca onenn.s 


Oil of Cassia—79 canisters.......020-ccecsscecessecess 


17/. 5s. a 177. 105. 
.. 151. lds. a 181 4s. 
acecee es Gd. a Bd. per 02. 


. There is little variation in the prices since the above sale. Company’s pepper 74d. to 
134; several other considerable purchases of cassia lignea have been made at the sale 
prices ; cassia buds have sold at a considerable advance. 
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Corn, which experienced an advance 
while the weather was unsettled, has re- 
trograled since the weather has been 
warmer. 

The harvest in the southern counties is 
d districts it is 


° ’ 

far advanced: in the midla 
’ : ro | . x 

pcen. OT late, €X- 


, 1 = 
vone al: the weatne 


has 


} 


ceedingly warm, and, in consequence, the ex- 
pectation of a good crop is very generally en- 
tertaine’. There was a goods upply of wheat 
at yesterday's market ; the trade was heavy 
at the decline of 2s. on the best runs; there 
were scarcely any enquiries for the mid- 
dling and inferior samples. No alteration 
in the prices of barley; there was, how- 
ever, little business dving.—The holders 
ot oats evinced a reat inclination to effect 
sales, and in consequence a further reduc- 
tion of | subinitted to.—The few 
purchases of ported were at the 
previous currency, but a great proportion 
of the supply rei of.— 


Grey and white peas were 2s. lower.—Lain- 


was 
beans re 
ains undisposed 
seed advanced 1/. per last. in ct nsequence 
ot the very short supply at market 

Import of Forcign Coru—The ports 
continue shut against the importation of all 
foreign grain, except buck wheat, which 
is Importable at a permanent duty of 10s. 
per quarter. 

Aggregate average of the twelve mari- 
time districts of England and Wales, for 
the six weeks preceding the 15th of Au- 
gust, by which importation is regulated in 
Great [ritain. 


Wheat 52s. 7d. 19s. 3d. 


(ats 


Ry s2s. Od. Beans 30s. Od. 
barley 84s. Bd. Peas 3ls. 6d. 





ForE1GN COMMERCE. 

Riga, July 27.—F lax keeps up at the 
following prices. Marienburg cut, Sér.; 
white Thiesenhausen and Druiana Rackit- 
ver, 4 r.; white mixed with light grey, 
394 to 49r5 grey, 38) to B04 nr. cut 
Badstub, S6r.; Risten Threeband, 283 r.; 
Tow, 14 to 13$1.—Hemp: the inferior 
sorts maintain their prices, but clean is 
rather lower; in general but little is doing. 
The prices may be noted as follows :— 
Ukraine clean, 109 to 108r.; Polish 


ditto, 116 to 115 r. Ukraine outshot, 
80 r.; Polish ditto, 91 to90r.  Uhraine 
pass, iz rT. 5 Polish ditto, 78 iO riba 


Ukraine torse, 494 r.; Polish, ditto, 50r. b. 
IHicmp Oil way be had for 90r.; For 
fine Polish Potashes, 100 r. b. are now 
asked. Seeds for crushing meet with more 
purchasers this week. The following prices 
are now demanded : for remaining sowing 
linseed, 43 toSr. Druiania, 14 to 17 r. b. 
Crushing linseed (of 110 to 112 lb.), 12 
to lor. Hemp seed (of 90 to 94 Ib.). 92 to 
931. Tullow is offered as follows: yellow 
crown candle tallow, 145r.3 white ditto. 
14@r. Soap tallow, 135 r. 
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Bergen, Norway, July 14.—For thee 
nine weeks past we have had such a drought 
here, that it is difficult to procure water even 
for domestic uses. Add to this, that we } 
had the whole time a north wind, whic) 
still continues, attended with storms, whic 
hinders the arrival of ships; 
injury is done to vessels laden with corn 
not kiln-dried, because the cargoes easily 
become heated at this ‘It is to be 
hoped, that we shail have a change soon. 
for in these parts every thing is burnt up. 
so that the farmer will reap little or no. 
thing. The oldest inhabitants do not re. 
collect such a season. 


and 


season. 


Copenhagen, August 7.—Our corn trade 
continues to be very dull, so that the 
prices are to be considered as merely 
nominal. For the purpose of relieving 


ihe farmers an ordimance has been issued. 


allowing them to pay a certain part of 
their land-tax in corn. The prices al- 
lowed are very favourable to the farmer. 


We have received large supplies of su- 
gar. Ten vessels with full cargoes have 
arrived within this week, from our West 
India possessions alone. For the 
couragement of our sugar refiners, his Ma- 
jssty has granted a beunty on the exporta- 
tion of treacle, viz. 13 rix dollars for 
1000 Ib. in’ parcels not under’ 1000 Ib. 
nor above 54,060 Ib. 

Hamburg, 11 August.—Cotion appears 
likely to rise. Hitherto, however, no rise 
has taken place, except in the American 
descriptions, of which we have had bu 
very short supply this year.—Cujce. Or 
prices, which were already low, were still 
further depressed by the arrival of conside- 
rable supplies during the course of last 
month. A little has been doing this weck 
at rather lower prices; but there are no 
purchasers for large parcels.—Dycing~ 
woods not much in demand, and therefore 
rather lower. The high price cf Pernan- 
buco at the erd of last month caused a 
greater demand for other redwoods, such as 
Japan, St. Martin’s, &c.— Spices. The 
finest sort maintain their prices, though 
there is not much demand. Pimento re- 
mains unchanged. Pepper very litte at 
market, and prices very firm. Ginger is 
rather lower, the demand being small, and 
fresh supplies continuing to arrive.—S«/!- 
petre is without demand, as well for spe- 
culation as for exportation.— Tobacco of all 
kinds maintains a good price, yet without 
any great demand.—Corn. As our stock 
of good wheat is rapidly diminishing, and 
the supplies are very inconsiderable, the 
holders ask, and have, in some instances, 
obtained an advance of from 5 to 15 mx 
dollars, though the demand is limited to 
our own consumption. A couple of car- 


ene 


— — 
= 


goes which arrived this week from Dantzig 


met a ready sale at good prices. The de- 
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mand for Rye is less, but sufficient to keep 
up the prices. Barley is dull, Oats of 
the best quality have met a ready sale this 
week. Old Rape Seed is without demand, 
and there is no new yet at market.— 7a. 
The state of the market is favourable. The 
100 quarter chests Imperial, 200 sixteenth 
chests of young Hyson, and 54 quarter 
chests of Pekoe, lately brought from 
Nantes, as well as 64 quarter chests, and 
13 ! chests of Hyson and young Hyson 
from Rio Janeiro are already sold.— Sugar, 
Hamburgh refined have had a pretty brisk 
demand; the inferior sorts, however, low as 
the prices already were, sold ata further 
reduction. Itis only of some sorts that we 
can state the prices accurately, viz. strong 
niiddle lumps 923 fine and fine middling 
white Havannah 12d. to 123d. ordinary 
brown ditto 6d. brown and yellow mixed 
6id. middling and fine 7]d. to 73d. The 
prices of other descriptions are the more to 
be considered as nominal, because the hold- 
ers in general, ask in proportion much 
higher prices for them. 

Serony, Aug. 6—While the inhabi- 
tants of Norway are afilicted with a severe 
drought which threatens to destroy all 
hopes of harvest, we in Saxony are com- 
planing of the continued wet rainy wea- 
ther, which hinders the corn already cut 
from drying, so that the grain in some 
instances already begins to grow. Similar 
complaints of wet weather are made in other 
parts of Germany, and further northward 
up to St. Petersburg. The eight Powers, 
through whose dominions the river Elbe 
flows, have, after four years’ negociations, 
concluded a treaty for the free navigation 
of that river. We shall give the particu- 
lars when officially published. 

Rustadt, Aug. 5.—We have detailed in- 
formation on which we can rely, and by 
which we learn that the plenipotentiaries 
of the South German States, from the com- 
mercial Congress at Darmstadt, have 
agreed on several important points. It has 
been adopted as a principle that they must 


necessarily have in view the general inte- 
rest, and carefully dismiss mere local in- 
terests from their consideration: that 
there is, therefore, one only object to be at- 
tained, which is the adoption of general 
measures for the purpose of relieving the 
commerce and manufactures of the South of 
Germany from the fetters and restrictions 
under which they have se long languished. 

The Commissioners also direct their at- 
tention to the finding of the means best 
calculated to make good the financial losses 
which the German Governments must ne- 
cessarily experience by introducing freedom 
of commerce in the interior of the Confe- 
deration. Lastly, they have under consi- 
deration a common system of import and 
export duties, on goods passing to and from 
states, not members of this commercial cons 
federation. Hitherto no difference has been 
observed in the opinions of the several ple- 
nipotentiaries. There is likewise at Darm- 
stadt a delegate from the Society for the 
Encouragement of Trade. It is Mr. Miil- 
ler, 2 merchant of Imenstadt; but he has 
no official character. 

Stockholm, Aug. 7.—Uis Majesty has 
decreed that the united Swedish and Nor- 
wegian flag, being known and recognised 
by all sea-faring nations, shall alone — be 
used by Swedish and Norwegian merchant- 
men navigating beyond Cape Finisterre as 
well in the Meditterranean, as in the West 
and Seuth Atlantic, and Indian Ocean. 
The captains ef Swedish ships of war will 
be ordered to afford no protection to, but 
to detain Swedish and Norwegian vessels 
found navigating under any other flag in 
these several seas, after the Ist of July, 
1822, and the Swedish consuls in the sea- 
ports of the Mediteranean, and other seas 
above specified, are not to afford any pro- 
tection or assistance whatever to such mer- 
chantmen as use any other flag after the 
above-mentioned time. Swedish and Nor- 
wegian vessels navigating the seas nearer 
home, may use the flags of their respective 
nations. 








WORKS PREPARING 


The Village Minstrel, and other Poems, 
by John Clare, the Northamptonshire Pea- 
Sant, with a fine Portrait, will be published 
in a few days, 

A New Poem, from the Pen of Mr. 
Barry Cornwall, will be published early in 
the next Season. 

_ A Poem, by Mr. Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
in honour of the late John Keats, the 
Poet, is in the Press. 

A Poetical Essay on the Character of 
Pope, by Charles Lloyd. 

_ Sir George Nayler is preparing for Pub- 

lication, by Command of His Majesty, a 
full Account of the Ceremonies observed 
at the Coronation, illustrated by Plates. 





FOR PUBLICATION. 


A practical Treatise on Diseases of the 
Liver, and on some of the Affections usu- 
ally denominated Bilious ; comprising an 
impartial Estimate of the Merits of the 
Nitro-muriatic Acid Bath. By George 
Darling, MD. Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians of London. 

Mr. Elmes’s Lectures on Architecture, 
recently delivered at the Russell, Surrey, 
and Birmingham Institutions. 

A New Translation of Goethe’s Tra- 
gedy of Faustus, in 8vo. with a Portrait 
of the Author, and in 4to, with a Series of 
Twenty-seven Outlines, to illustrate the 
above-mentioned ‘Tragedy, engraved by H. 
Moses, after Retsch’s Originals. 
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A Series of coloured Engravings, from 
original Drawings, taken on the Spot, by 
James Wathen, Esq. illustrative of the 
Island of St. Helena; to which will be 
added, Two or Three very curious Wood 
Cuts, relating to Buonaparte, a brief His- 
torical Sketch of the Island, and a highly 
finished Portrait of Mr. Wathen. 

An Introduction to Entomology; or 
Elements of the Natural History of Insects. 
Vol. ILI. by William Kirby, MA. FR. 
and LS. and William Spence, Esq. FLS. 
illustrated by coloured Plates. 

Sketches of Upper Canada, domestic, 
local, and characteristic, with practical 
Details, for the Information of Emigrants, 
by John Howison, Esq. 

The private and contidential Correspon- 
dence of Charles Talbot, Duke of Shrews- 
bury, during the Reign of King William 
IIl. never before published, illustrated 
with historical and biographical Narratives. 

The History of the Literature of Spain 
and Portugal, by Frederick Bouterwek ; 
translated from the German. 

Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, 
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Ancient Babylonia, &e. &e, during the 
Years 1817, 1818, 1819, 1820, by Sir 
Robert Ker Porter, &e. &e. Vol. IL 4to. 
which completes the Work. 

Travels in Palestine in 1816. By s,s 
Buckingham, Esq. 4to. with Engravings. 

Memoirs of the Protector Oliver Croy). 
well, with original Letters, &c. by thy 
late Oliver Cromwell, Esq. a Descendant 
of the Family. 

The Third Part of the Physiognomical 
Portraits, will be published on the L5th ot 
September, 

Mr. Glover, Assistant Librarian to His 
Majesty, is preparing a Bibliographical 
Dictionary of English Literature, from the 
Year 1700 to the End of the Year 1820, 
containing the Title of every principal 
Work which has appeared in Great Bri- 
tain during that Period, together with dx 
Date of Publication, its Price, and the 
Publisher’s Name, as far as they can pos- 
sibly be ascertained ; alphabetically ar- 
ranged under the Names of their respective 
Authors, and under the Subject Matter of 
each anonymous Publication. 








WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Antiquitics, Architecture, and Fine Arts. 

Illustrations of Kenilworth, a Romance, 
by the Author of ** Waverley,” &c. en- 
graved after original Designs of Charles 
Robert Leslie. Prints, l6s. Proofs, 17. 4s. 
India Proofs, 17. 10s. 

The Rabbit on the Wall, engraved by 
Burnet from the celebrated Picture by D. 
Wilkie, R.A. 134 Inches by 18). Prints, 
lv. Is. Proofs, 32.38 

An Ilistorical Account of Cumner, with 
Particulars of the Traditions respecting the 
Death of the Countess of Leicester: with 
an Extract from Ashmole’s Antiquities of 
Uerkshire relative to that Transaction, and 
illustrative of the Romance of Kenilworth, 
&c. By H. T. Usher, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 

Antiquities of Tonia. By the Society of 
Dilettanti. Part 1. Royal Folio. 

Poetry and the Drama, 

The Plays and Poems of William Shak- 
speare, with the Corrections and Illustra- 
tions of various Commentators ; compre- 
hending a Life of the Poet, and an enlarged 
History of the Stage. By the late Edmond 
Maloné. With a new Glossarial Index. 
21 Vols. 8vo. 127. 12s. 

Don Juan, Cantos 3, 4, and 5, 8vo. 9s. 
Gd. foolscap, 7s. 

Rome, a Poem, in Two Parts. 8vo. 6s. 

Kentish Poets; a Series of Writers in 
English Poetry, Natives of, or residents in 
Kent. By R. Freeman. 2 Vols. lds. 

Education. 

Selections from Lucian, with a Latin 
Translation and English Notes: to which 
ire subjoined, a Mythological Index, and a 


Lexicon adapted to the work. Compiled 
for the Use of Schools, by John Walker. 
l2mo. &s. 6d. 

Tales of the Academy. 2 Vols. halt 
bound. 6s. 

An Introduction to French Grammar. 
By J. I. Mallett. 18mo. 4s. 

A New Greek and English Lexicon to 
the New Testament, on the Plan of Daw- 
son's Greek and Latin Lexicon, for the Use 
of Schools. By the Rev. H. Laing, LLD. 
Svo. 10s. Gd. 

History and Biography. 

The Life of David Haggart, alias Joho 
Wilson, &c. &c. written by himself while 
under Sentence of Death. 4s. 

Memoirs of Count Boruwlaski; con- 
taining a Sketch of his Travels, with an Ac 
count of his Reception at the Lifterent 
Courts of Europe, &c. &c, Written by 
Himself. 8vo. 12s, 

Malay Annals, translated from the Ma- 
lay Language by the late Dr. John Ley 
den, with an Introduction by Sir Thomas 
Stamford Raffles, FRS. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Medicine, Surgery, and Physiology. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, pub- 
lished by the Medical and Chirurgical So 
ciety of London. Vol. the Eleventh, Part II. 
Bvo. Ye. 


The Principles of Forensic Medicine, 


systematically arranged and applied to Bri- 
tish Practice. By J. G. Smith, MD. 
8vo. lds. 

A Treatise on Indigestion and its Con- 
sequences, called Nervous and Bilious Com- 
plaints. 8vo. 9s, 
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Miscellaneous. 


Reply to the Charges of Robert Adair, 
Esq. against the Bishop of Winchester, in 
consequence of a Passage in his Lordship’s 
Memoirs of the Rt. Hon. W., Pitt. 8vo. 2s. 

Enchiridion, or a Hand for the One- 
Handed. By George Webb Derenzy. 
Svo. ds. 

An Analysis of the Talents and Charac- 
ter of Napoleon Buonaparte. By a Gene- 
ral Officer. 8vo. Gs. 

Regal Heraldry. The Armorial Insig- 
nia of the Kings and Queens of England 
from coeval Authorities. By Thomas Wil- 
lement, Heraldic Artist to the King. 4to. 
2/. 2s. Large paper, 4/. 4s. 

Letters to Richard Heber, Esq. contain- 
ing Critical Remarks on the Series of No- 
vels beginning with Waverley, and an At- 
tempt to ascertain their Author, 8vo. 7s. 

Advice to the Young Mother in the Ma- 
nagement of Herself and Infant. By a 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
os. Od. 

An Irish English Dictionary, with co- 
pious Quotations from the most esteemed 
ancient and modern Writers, to elucidate 
the Meaning of obscure Words, &c. to which 
is annexed a compendious Irish Grammar. 
by Edward O'Reilly. 4to. 27. 12s. Gd. 

The Principles and Doctrine of Assur- 
ances, Annuities on Lives, and contingent 
Reversions, stated and explained. By 
William Morgan, Esq. FRS. 8ve. 12s. 

_ The System of the Weather of the Bri- 
tish Islands, by George Mackenzie. 8vo. 8s. 

Observations on the Calumnies and Mis- 

representations in Lady Morgan's Italy, 
respecting the British Transactions in that 
Country, 1814-15, 1s. 6d. 
__ Three Enigmas. 1. The Import of the 
Twelve Signs. 2. The Cause of Ovid's 
anishment, 3. The Eleusinian Secret. 
Svo. bs. 


Natural History, Botany, &e. 


_ Vegetable Materia Medica of the United 

“tates, or Medical Botany: containing a 
Botanical, General, and Medical History 
of Medicinal Plants indigenous to the 
United States. Illustrated by coloured 
Engravings, made after Original Drawings 
trom Nature. By William P. C. Barton, 
MI). 2 Vols. 4to. 62. 6s. 

Barton’s Flora of North America, 4to. 
10 Numbers, 6s. each. 

An Milustration of the Genus Cinchona, 
comprising Descriptions of all the Officinal 
Peruvian Barks, &c. By A. B. Lambert, 
Esq. FRS. &c. 4to. 11. 10s. 6d. 


Political Economy. 

The Universal Cambist and Commercial 
Instructor ; being a Full and Accurate 
Treatise on the Exchanges, Moneys, 
Weights, and Measures, of all ‘Trading 
Nations and their Colonies; with an Ac- 


count of their Banks, Public Funds, and 
Paper Currencies. By P. Kelly, LLD. 
2 Vols. 4to. 2d Edition, revised, 4/, 4s. 


Theology. 


Medicina Clerica, or Hints to the Clergy 
for the healthful and comfortable Discharge 
of their Ministerial Duties. In a Series of 
Letters. 4s. 

Clavis Apostolica: or a Key to the 
Apostolic Writings; being an Attempt to 
explain the Scheme of the Gospel, and the 
principal Words and Phrases used by the 
Apostles in describing it. By the Rev. 
Joseph Mendham, AM. I2mo. 5s. 6d. 

Deism compared with Christianity, being 
an Epistolary Correspondence, containing 
all the principal Objections against revealed 
Religion, with the Answers annexed, By 
Edward Chichester, M. A. 3 Vols. 8vo. 
li. 7s. 

A short Examination and Defence of 
certain Expressions in the Office for Bap- 
tism, and in the Catechism of the Church 
of England, with immediate Reference to 
the Ditliculties, Objections, and conscien- 
tious Scruples, which are prevalent on the 
Subject. By a Clergyman of the Church of 
England. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Village Prayers, or short and plain 
Forms of Devotion, for the Use of Families ; 
to which are prefixed a few Hints on the 
Nature of Prayer. By a Clergyman of the 
Church of England. 12mo. sewed, Is. 

The Word of God, concerning all who 
are in Trouble or Affliction, By a Clergy- 
man of the Church of England. Sewed, 4d. 

Some remarkable particulars concerning 
the Rapid Civilization of the Negroes in the 
Colony of Sierra Leone, West Africa, 
wherein the Power of the Gospel is strk- 
ingly displayed. 8vo. 2s. 

A letter to the Rev. Joseph Wilson, 
AM. in reply to his Remarks on the 
Bishop of Peterborough’s 87 Questions. 2s. 


Voyages, Travels, and Topography. 

A System of Universal Geography. By 
M. Malte Brun, Editor of the * Annales 
des Voyages,’ &c. Parts 1 and 2, each 
4s. Gd. 

Daniell’s Voyage round Great Britain. 
Vol. V. 7. 10s. 

History of Madeira, with 27 coloured 
Engravings of the Customs, Manners, and 
Occupations of the Inhabitants. Imperial 
Bvo. 2. 2s. 

New Picture of Dublin, forming a com- 
plete Guide in the Irish Metropolis. , By 
John James M‘Gregor. 10s. 

Sketches of India, by a Traveller, for 
Fire-side Travellers at Home. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Excursions through the Province of 
Leinster, comprising Topographical and 
Historical Delineations of Dublin and its 
Environs, &c. By Thomas Cromwell. 
Vol. L. and II, each, 15s. 
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NEW PATENTS. 


James Simpson, of the Strand, Mid- 
dlesex, surgical-instrument-maker ; for an 
improvement in the manufacture of snuff- 
ers.—July 3d. 

William Church, of Threadneedle-street, 
London, gentleman; for an improved ap- 
paratus for printing.—July 3d. 

William Coles, of New-street-square, 
London, mechanic ; for braces or instru- 
ments for the relief of hernia or ruptures. 
—July 5th. 

Rob. Dickinson, of Great-Queen-street, 
Middlesex, Esq. ; for certain improvements 


in the construction of vessels or crafts of 


every description, whereby such vessels or 
crafts may be rendered more durable than 


those heretofore constructed for the pur. 
poses of navigation.—July 14th. 

Charles Newman, of Brighton, Sussex, 
coachmaster ; for an improvement in the 
construction of the body and carriage of a 
stage or other coach, by placing a certain 
proportion of the outside passengers in the 
centre of the carriage, and a proportion of 
the luggage under the same, producing 
thereby safety to the coach, and conveni- 
ence to the passengers. —July 17th. 

Samuel Cooper, engineer, and William 
Miller, gentleman, both of Margate, Kent; 
for certain improvements on printing ma- 
chines.—July 17th. 








BANKRUPTS IN ENGLAND. 


Where the Town or City in which the Bankrupt resides is not expressed, it will be always in London or the 
Neighbourhood. So also of the Residences of the Attorneys, whose names are placed after a [. 


T distinguishes London Commissions, C those of the country. 


Gazetie—July 21 to Aug. 21. 
July 21. Anold, G. Manchester, fustian-manufac- 
turer. (Heslop, Manchester. C. 
Cox, T. Crediton, Devon, innkeeper. [Andros, 
4s, Chancery-lane. C. 
Drake, J. Lewisham, master-mariner, [Simp- 
son, O1, St. Swithin’s-lane. T. 
Flanders, J. Atherstone, Warwick, bookseller. 
Hilliard, Gray’s-inn-square. C. 
Gilbert, J. Maidstone, twine-maker. [Noy, 23, 
C.reat Tower-street, ‘TU. 
Laikhin, W. Leir, Leicester, vietualler. [Long, 
( ‘s-tnn. ©, 
Lawrenec, J. Pimlico, wine-merchant. [Brown, 
i0s, Cranford-street, Portman-square. T. 
Sheppard, BE. Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, 
wine-merchant. [Shners, Mitre-chambers, 157, 
Fenchurch-strect. T. 


July 24. Huvbens, C. W, Castle-street, Leicester- 
synare, picture-lealer. [Clarke, Bishopsgate- 
church-yard. T. 

Jagvar, J. Bast Stonehouse, Devon, stone-mason. 
Wright, 10, King’s Bench-walk, Temple. C. 
hirk, W. Sutton, York, jobber. [Wilson, Gre- 

ville-street, Hatton garden. €. 

Lesingham, T. St. Swithin, Worcester, hosier. 

Piatt, New Boswell-court. (C, 

Monk, A. F. Tollesbury, Essex, dealer in cattle. 

(Lawrence, Maldon. C, 

Noverts, J. Kineston-apon-Hull, black beer-brew- 
er. (Shaw, Ely-place, Holborn, C. 

Smith, H. Blackburn, Lancaster, cotton-manu- 
facturer. (Wiclesworth, Gray’s-inn, C. 

Svowdon, J. B. Lynn, Norfolk, linen-draper, 
[Makinson, Temple. C. 

Staniforth, W. Little East-cheap, wine-merchant. 
[Wadeson, Austin Friars. T 

Treadway, T. Sioane-square, Chelsea, chinamapn. 
(Atkinson, 56, Chancery-lane. T. 


July 28. Adock, D. Melton Mowbray, Leicester, 
druggist. [Alexander, 10, New-inn. C. 

Atkinson, P. Rathbone-place, Oxford-street, ha- 
berdasher. t isher, Furnival’s-inn, Holborn. T. 

Boddy, W. Hillingdon, farmer. (Webb, Bart- 
lett’s-buildings, Holborn. T. 

Cloutinaa, J. Cartain-read, Shoreditch, carpenter. 
{ Mayhew, Chancery-lane. T. 

Danby, M. Island-row, Cemmercial-road, mastere 
mariner. [ Pownall, 36, Old Jewry. T. 

Gratrix, S. W. Gratrix, and J, Gratrix, Manches- 
ter, calico-printers. (Milne, Temple. C. 

Haggart, J. Limehouse-hole, Poplar, victualler. 
(Dunean, 8, Holborn-court, Gray-inn, T. 

Hoile, 1. Beech-street, button-seller.[ Platt, Green- 
Léttuce-lane, Cannon-street. 

Horton, W. Yardley, Worcest: r, timber-merchant. 
(Meyrick, Red Lion-syuare. c. 








Lawrence, G. Stratford, Essex, silk-manufacturer. 
(Sweet, 6, Basinghall-street. T. 

Lee, J. Noble-street, jeweller. (Tucker, Bart- 
lett’s-Lbuildings, Holborn. T. 

Sandbacii, J. Bird’s-buildings, Islington, slater. 
(Baddeley, Leman-street, Goodman’s fields. T. 

Smith, H. W. Bird’s-buildings, Islington, tea- 
dealer. [Baddeley, Lemon-street, Goodman’s- 
fields. ‘T. 

Vice, J. Valentine-row, Black friars-road, oi/man. 
(Clutton, High-street, Southwark. T. 

Wells, D. Vincent-square, Westminster, merchant. 
[Nowles, New-inn. C. 


July 31. Banks, W. Ciapham, York, weollen- 
draper. (Stocker, 2, New Boswell-court, Lin- 
coln’s-inn. C, : 

Bullman, I. and T. Bullman, Milnthorp, West- 
moreland, mercers. [Beverley, Garden-court, 
Temple. C, ; 

Clarke, H. Buckden, Huntingdon, grocer. (Egan, 
25, Essex-street, Strand. C. ; 

Heavue, J. Chalford, Gloucester, linen-draper. 
(Hurd, Temple. C. ls 

Hart, J. Edwardstone, Suffolk, maltster. [Hay- 
ward, 3, Essex-court, Temple. ©. - 

Nutman, J. West Drayton, vintner. [Kearsey, 
116, Bishopsgate-within. T. : 

Smith, J. Earl’s-court, Bedwardine, Worcester, 
dealer in hops. [Williams, Lincoln’s-inn. ¢. 

Scarrow, T. jun, and J.Scarrow, Carlisle, Cam- 
bertand, wine-merchants. [Clennell, Staple’s- 
no. C, 4 

Webster, J. Derby, tailor. [King, 6, Gray’s-int- 
square. ©, . 

Williams, R. Liangefni, Anglesea, draper. [ Ad- 
lington, Bedford-row. C. 


Angust 4. Garton, S. Wood-street, Cheapside, silk- 
manufacturer. [Fisher, Farnival’s-inn. 2 
Stabb, T. and J. Preston, Torquay, Devon, and — 
Prowse, Botolph-lane, merchants. [Waine- 
wright, Furnival’s-inn. T. . —_ 
Welsh, W. Liverpool, drysalter. [Taylor, 9, King’s 
Bench-walk, Temple. C. rMilne 
White, J. Tarporley, Chester, innkeeper. Vue, 
Temple. C. Dar- 
Ang. 7. Atkinson, G. Bishop Wearmouth, Da 
ham, dealer, [Blakiston, Symond’s-ina, ‘ han- 
cery-lane. C. Alex- 
Keech, W. Axminster, Devon, grocer. [A! 
ander, New-inn. C. : : 
Popay, G. S. South-town, Suffolk, brick-maker. 
Francis, 1, New Boswell-court. ©. Wile 
Redward, C. b, Portsea, Hants, serivener. t: ue 
mt Baptist Head-chambers, Chancery-'“"" 


Room, J. sen. Bristol, merchant. (Vizard, w, 
Lince!na’s-ipn-fields. C. 
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Aug. 11. Bageley, R. and T. Taylor, Lane Delph, 
Stoke-upon-Trent, Stafford, china-manufactur- 
ers. [Tooke, Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn, c, 

Bovd, A. White Horse-street, Commercial-road, 
master-smariner., (Lewis, Cratched-friars. T. 

Clay, T. Worksop, Nottingham, grocer. (Han- 
nam, Retford, Nottinghamshire. C. 

Conner, C. F. High-street, Peckham, Surrey, soap- 
maker. [{Hunter, 1, Great James-street, Bed- 
ford-row. T. 

Couchman, S. Canterbury, crocer. [Pownall, Old 
Jewry. T. 

Cracklen, J. jun. Enfield-wash, farmer. [James, 
Bucklersbury. T. 

Goadbvy, T. Warwick, plumber. 
Hread-street, Cheapside. C. 
Lyach, J. Liverpool, merchant. [Battye, Chan- 

‘cery-lane. €. 

Pickles, J. Keighley, York, corn-dealer. [Con- 
stable, Svmond’s-inn, Chancery-lane. C. 

Roberts, M. Manchester, grocer. [Norris, John- 
street, Bedford-row. C, 

Schmaech, A. Bary-court, St. Mary Axe, merchant. 
‘Thomas, Fen-court, Fenchurch-street. T. 

Stanton, J. Worcester, coal-merchant. ([Burt, 
14, St. Bennet’s-place, Grace-church-street. T. 


Aug. 14. Barthrop, W. sen. Lincoln, woolstapler. 
[Mayhew, Chancery-lane. C. 

Davies, W. Runcorn, Chester, flour-dealer. [Ches- 
ter, Staple-inn. C. 

Enelish, F. Birmingham, draper. [ Baxter, Gray’s- 
inn-place. C. 

Noble, J. Salford, common-brewer. [Adlington, 
Bedford-row. C. 

Pivot, W. Ratcliffe-highway, grocer. [Heard, 
Hooper'’s-sq. Leman-street, Goodman’s-fields. T. 

Warwick, R. Warwick-hall, Cumberland, 
banker. [Mounsey, Staple-inn. C. 

Wildash, T. R. Aylestord, Kent, farmer. [Lowe, 
Southampton-buildings, Chaneery-lane, C. 

Wilks, T. Liverpool, bell-hanger. [Ravenhill, 
29, Princes-street, Bank. C. 

Ang. 18. Burnett, Long-lane, Bermondsey, Sur- 


rey, Wholesale oilman. [Thompson, George - 
street, Minories, T. 


[Bourdillon, 
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Flindt, G. London-wall, merc)ant. (Kaye, New 
Bank-buildings, ‘T. ; 

Ho lson, F. M. Manchester, dry-salter. [Pownall, 
6, Old Jewry. ‘T. 

Lanestaif, W. Liverpool, merchant. [Blackstock 
Temple. C. 

Meredith, J. Manchester, paper-dealer. [Clare, 
Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. ©. 

Porthouse, T. Wigton, Cumberland, dver. {Swain 
Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. ‘T. » 

West, J. R. Louth, Lincoln, coach-maker. [Ed- 
monds, 8, Symond’s-inn, Chancery-lane. C, 

Aug. 21. Badcock, J. Uptonpyne, Devon, miller. 
(Brutton, 55, Old Broad-street. C, 

Heslington, J. jun. York, erocer. 
1, Freeman’s-court, Cornhill. C. 

Holding, W. Devonshire-street, Queen-square, 
wine-merchant. [ Williams, Gray’s-inu-place. T. 

Peters, E. Redclitfe-hill, Bristol, grocer. (Evans, 
Hatton-garden. ©, 

Raiman, H. Deptford, Kent, victualler. 
field, 7, Throgmorton-street. T 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Gazctic—July 21 to Aug. 21. 
Archer, J. merchant, Edinburgh, 
Ferguson, K. merchant, Danvegan. 
Adam, W. and J. Adam, bleachers, Bellfield. 
Ross, H. merchant, Glasgow. 
Chirrey, J. and A. Mann, merchant-tailors, Glas- 

gow. 

Scott, KR. shoemaker, Glasgow. 
Tavlor, R. sen. and son, grocers, Glasgow. 
Robertson, J. merchant, Clasgow. 
Blackley, T. and A. Blackley, fleshers, Edinburgh. 
Dow, W. and W. Fenwick, merchants, Perth. 
Lawrie, A. and Co. hat-manufacturers, Portobello. 
Smellie, RK. spirit-dealer, Calton, Glasgow. 
Railton, A. commercial-agent, Edinburgh, 
Sprunt, J. merchant, Perth. 
Bowie, H. and Sons, manufacturers, Paisley. 
Thomson, A. ship-owner, West Wemyss. 
Easton, T. baker, Edinburgh. 


(Dickinson, 


[Houns- 
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| Paris. |Hambury.| Amsterdam Vienna. | Berlin. [Nuremberg] eipsix Bremen. Naples | 
ON 22 Aug.| 17 Aug. | 21 Aug S Aug. } 11 Aug. | 13 Aug. | G Aug. | 16 Aug {7 Aug. | 
London .../25°55 | 37-1 | 42:1 | 10-8 | 7-14 | f.10-10 6-184 | 620 | | 
Paris........ — | 26 | 59 | 119 | 84 }fr.119¢ | Bod} 174 | 678 | 
‘Hamburg .| 182 | — | 36 145 | 154 145 147 1334 | 22°60 
Amsterdam) 594 1084 onal 134 1404 1354 135 122 41 | 
Vienna....| 250 | 1464 | 364 — | 1083 40 1005 | — | 46-05) 
'Franckfort.| 39 | 148 | 36 | 991 | 103¢ | 100° | 1004 | TIL | 57-10 
|Augsburg.| 248 | 148 | S63 | 99} | — 993 | 1008; — | — 
(Genoa...) 475 83i | 944 | GOP | 1044) — — | — |56-70 
\Leipsig....| — a a i,m | — |u| — 
Leghorn...) 511 894 1014 56 — — — — an 
Lisbon. te 558 371 424 a — —_ _ _ —_ 
Cadiz.......| 15°55 ont 105 _— — — -— — — 
Naples. * 435 — 86 _— — oma —- | — — 
Bilboa. ...| 15°55 — 105 —_ — —_ _ i —_— — 
Madrid. ...) 15°60 944 | 105 —_i-- -- om) for — 
Oporto « 598 374 42% P a — — -- om 
COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 

| om Pyrat] art [ouretan. Paeruner| ti tit: hc: [Soa 
London...... | 1534 7k |8 Sp. gi | O's | 483) 378 | 57 
Pla dik 803 — (|36Sp. 100 — | 104 | 164 | 540 
‘Hamburg.... | 1454 1524 } 170 81 B45 | 92 — 34 
Amsterdam. | 1354 1403 156 9 | 1045 )102 | — | 4 
Genoa....... — tien de ome — | _ _ 890 
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COURSE OF EXCHANGE. AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN 
From July 27 to Aug 21. IN THE TWELVE MARITIME DISTRICT<. 
oa aon F 12-16. .12-17 By the Quarter of 8 Winchester Bushels. 
} epee se & ee "19.13. 19-14 | from the Returns in the Weeks ending 
Rotterdam, 2 U .....-.-.-12-17..12-18 ia i | Aug. | Aug. | | 
» ) ¢ j - 
eee ee SO see see | Wheat 52 0 [52 4153 4/55. 3 
‘eens eens 38-7 ..38-3 | Rye- 33 0/32 131 10/34 11 
Alten, 35 U.-....0+00n0: pg ge - Barley 24 2125 025 3/26 0 
hen t tllaenianeene 8 ee Pe TO Eri Be -B- 
itto. .2 bude -e0eees00-cue oa |: a ~ 
Ne a adeeeed 25-85. .26-0 — ~ yr - “ B= 0) 
l’rankforton the Main 158 eas 3 © ‘ j4 - 
Ex. M.......- Snes ; Corn and Pulse imported into the Port o: 
Petersburg, rble, 3U...... 8% ; London from July 26, to Aug. 20. 
Vienna, ef. flo. 2M ....... 10-24, 10-25 \English| Irish | Foreign) Total 
Trieste ditto .......ceeeees 10-24. . 10-25 Wheat! 29,179! 1.410} 220 | 30.2800 
Madrid, effective ... ..... - : - 363 Barley 3.650 596 => 4.245 
2 adiz, effective ececsce.coe ct SOF coe B64 Oats 44,700 7,000 —— 51,700 
cht daauncnumaudinn’ 351 » 39] | Rye ~ — ae 17 
Barcelona see eeereeeere vedo .b08 | Beans 6.911 —_— — | 6.91] 
OVE easccvesccsvcurseses : Oo Pease 1,878 = 1.e79 
GIDCERAE « oc cscovsccccecens 05 Malt 6.248 Qrs.s Flour 29.538 Sacks. 
Leghorn ...00 eeveeereees 3 Foreign Flour 6,051 barrels. 
CRE cscvcacveavceunvences ry 
Venice, Ital. Liv. — 27-60 ss = ose ghg ng te 
—. eRe oS cece poi Sussex, ditto ....... 20s. to 60s. 
Pal i“ ae ue : nga nis oe 1G Essex, ditto ........ OO0s. to O0s. 
Lisbon Sen ite ai tea “0 Yearling Bags ...... 00s. to Os. 
( no EE Ne ites a0 Kent, New Pockets 20s. to 84s. 
Rio dla eesicnsae 49 Sussex, ditto ....... 20s. to 65s. 
Bahia j i ame Essex, ditto ........00s. to (Ms. 
ee roe a Farnham, ditto-.--..00s. to 00s. 
Cork ...coocoeccescecceces Q Yearling Pockets ....00s. to 0s. 
— Average Price per Load of 
PRICES OF BULLION. Hay. Clover. Straw. 
i @ G&a £264 6 & Ga & & 
Al per Ounce. Smithfield. 
f.s d. £. & do} 3 O0t04 10..3 15t05 0..1 4tol 16 
Portugal gold,incoin0d 0 0..0 0 0 Whitechapel. 
Foreign gold, in bars 3.17 103..0 0 0 |3 10to4 4..4 8to5 0..1 8tol 14 
New doubloons....3 13 6..0 0 0 bes James's. 
New dollars ...... 0 410 ..00 0 0 183 Oto4 10.. 3to4 15..1 Itol 10 
Silver, in bars,stand.0 411 ..0 0 0O 


The above Tables contain the highest 


and the lowest prices. 


Average Price of Raw Sugar, erclusive 


of Duty, 32s. 84d. 





Bread. 





Meat by Carcase, per Stone of Bib. at 
Newgate.— Beef .. 


.2s. 6d. to 3s. bd. 
Mutton. .2s. 4d. to 3s. 4d. 
Veal....3s. Od. to 5s. Od. 
Pork....2s. 8d. to 4s. 4d. 
Lamb...3s. 4d. to 4s. 4d. 

Leadenhall.-Beef ....2s. 8d. to 3s. 10d. 
Mutton..2s. 4d. to 3s. 2d. 


Highest price of the best wheaten bread 
in London 10d. the * quartern loaf. 


Potatocs per Cwt. in Spitalfic las. 


ee 40 2 O0t00 8 O 
Middlings ---0 | 6t0 O O 
> aa: 0 0 Otc 0 0 O 





Common Red..0 0 Otc 0 0 O 


Veal ....3s. 10d. to 4s. 10d. 
Pork....2s. 8d. to 4s. &- 
Od. 


Lamb...3s. Od. to 4s. 





to Aug. 20, both inclusive. 


Cattle sold at Smithfield from July 26, 


Beasts. Calves. Sheep. Pigs. 
7,707 2,667 105,460 1,730 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES OF COALS (IN THE POOL), 


In each Week, from July 30-to Aug. 20. 
July 30. ‘Aug. 6. Aug. 13. 
&d sd. ad. 8d. te de 8 de 


Aug. 20. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


Newcastle... . 
Sunderland. . 


Sl 6 to 42 0] 33 6 to 42 6] 31 0 to 42 6] 33 0 to 42 0 
. 33 6 to 43 3) 34 0 to 43:0] 34 0 t0 43 3] 34 0 t0 43 0 
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S rs) Su © 
62 |3°%] 5 5 | 
om Se ~ ane ae 
OL, n ji 77 
£. 7 s s.| 
Bridges. 
Sou) LOO fNouthwark «++eeeeeceneee 16 
1482 LOWTDo. MEW ccccccsccccccece 12 10 
170 —||Vauntiall «+ --0+-eeeeeeeee Is 
1260 | 100 |Do. Promissory Notes ---+} 91 
54,0001 —| Waterloo eeeeseseceesesee 5 4 
200) 25||——_—-— Annuities of s/. | 27 10 
477 | 250|)|———-— Annuities of 7/. | 22 lv 
9538 150) ee Ons, oe cece ccee 1M 
40) | 100, 
4 ee 
4046 100) Commercial «+ ++++++++e+-- w2 10 
GOO | 100) | ———-——-——  East-India 
20003 | 100)) Branch «--+++e-eeeeeees 100 
35754 | 183||Great Dover Street-------- ot 
231 10) Highgate Archway--+--+++ 4 
1297 a Croydon Railway-+++++ «++ 12 
Surrey DO.- eee cccccccccces 10 
1960 100) Severn and Wye ---++++--+| 31 10 
11,8153] j09 Water Works. 
152] 100||Bast London-++++++eeeeees $7 
48,5001. —||Girand Junction +++++++++- i 
23495 | 100) Kent cose seer ce eeeeeeeees 23 10) 
19,3271, —|| ‘London Bridge-++.++++++++- HO 
3096 | 100) South London «+++++e+++++ 24 
749 150||West Middlese Myrrceeeeees 54 
9 ooi2 100/)/ York Buildings .-+++++.+«+ 24 
25,328 | 100 “ 
a 6994 10 Insurances. 
O87 43 100)| Albion ee eccecccccccscese 44 
545 — | Atlas eo ee ee eererseereseee ny 
Bath ccocccccccccccccccece 57h 
1895 | 100) Birmingham «+-+++eesee- 300 
70 —||Britishh +++++eeseeeeeeeees 50 
O50 100 | Cc OURLY sree cree reer eecees = 
— —| Fy i ole ee ee ee » 4 a 
2409 1040) | Europe BN coccccccccccccce %) 
43,5261. }00)| Hope Lec eSb0ESS60000 800008 = . 
700 100) HOpe «scree ceereererccee 3.5 
O47 =I) tmpe ris il ee ee ee ee ow 
1770 25 |London Fire «+++-+eeee eee 24 
Hoo 100) /L ondon Ship-+++++seeesees a 
1720 | 100]|Provident «+ +++++ss000s000 17 
2400 | LOO! Rock «++eeeeeees suscseceel 2 
2520 50)| Royal Exchange ---++++++- = 
12,204 —/|/Sun Fire-++++++++++ coccoce|] am 
5631 100)|Sun Life «++eeeeeeeeeeeee 23 10 
500 J25)|Umion-++ereeecceeeeeeeeee! BD 
é 100 , 
77 50) Gas Lights. 
700 | 100'|Gas Light and Coke (Char- 
300 | 145|| tered Company) --+--+++| 58 10 
3647 —||Do. New Shares --++++++++| 48 
= City Gas Light Company 102 
§33 100 Do. NeW « «cccseceeseees 53 
350 ]00 Bath Gas eee ee eeeweeeeee 18 10 
2670 —||Brighton Gas «+-+++++++- “| 
Bristol «-++++++ ec cccecece o 
= rr Literary Institutions. 
10004 50||London +++++++. Te *| 33 
Ox) 100 Russe] «ecceerecerrerreee 1] 1) 
14,288 —_ Surrey: PwrTTTTTLT Ty eoceee 6 
aan 105 Miscellaneous. 
Auction Mart «++++++> eeee| 22 
British Copper Company --| 52 
2909 | 146)\Golden Lane Brewery ----| 16 
263.3241.) 100)|Do, -++++++- ee 
3122 | 100)|London Commercial Sale - 
4500001, 100 Rooms «ecrcsetstereeee 
1038 1001\Carnatic Stock, Ist. Class: B2 
3,114,000/,, 100 Do-- vibenepens 2d. Class: 69 
og. apy e City Bonds --++++++++ ree (105 







acCOUNT OF CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, INSURANCE AND GAS-LIGHT 
COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, &c. 


By Messrs. WOLFE and EDMONDS, No. 9, ’Change-Alley, Cornhill. 
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IN LONDON. 


Aug. 


3 10 


17 


1821 
July fr. 


Daily Price of Stocks, from 25th July to 23rd Aug, 
— ie Ps ‘ . . ‘ Sie j x S os 
S/EBlES|EIRIE Me Si8/ 2) 2% jas 
2/821 sdisisis are Ste! 's ledigz'ss 
1921 S| oS | aS |) eZS else lo) 6 Seinen ae 
July = —_ 
25] — (764 2758 ~]/—| 95) 1087) — | — —234 | 59) — | — 
262324 764 £753 6 1863) 954.109 |l9g |; — —| — | 59} — | — 
27 2323762 476 53/863) 955109 |19¢ | 75) —| — | 60; — | — 
28) — |764 53752 '|—| 95 10851195 al Se 60.}— | — 
BO2313-754 4174, 34) —| 94 |LO8E 194 | — 232 | 59 | — 
31 2303 743 54744 2/853) 934 108 |193,) — |—)}2308) 58-482 | — | 
Aug. 
1230375 4744 8/854! 94 108 |195| 74 — | 57 | — [49 | 
22303 754 $744 54/854 943'1082/198 | — |—|231 | 58] — | — 
3232 753 64742 5:\864 95 |1087/198 | 743}—/231 | 60 | — | — | 
4232 76: 4754 3/864) 953109))19 3) — |}—-| — | — | — | — 
G252 76 55754 Ji —| 95 1O8L/194 | — |—|2303) GO | — | — 
7233 76 4754 $863) 954 108,)195 | — |—/231 | 60 | — | — 
8 — 764 $75, 2863) 953109 [193 | 75§—| — | 60 183) 4 — 
9234 764 $754 4864 9531083)193) — —231 | 59 | — | — 
102335764 $754 3863 954.109 |192) 753 —) — | GO| — | — 
11) — 764 $755 6$.863, 954.109 1198 |] — —) — | — | — | 
IS2345 76) ¢.755 3 —| 954 1082/1935 | — —| — | — |; — | — 
14235 764 3755 3865) 953 1083/193 | —| — | 6 | —_ | 
15 — (76 2752 3 863! 954 109 [195 | jos—| — | 60 B35) _ 
162353 764 3754 64.87 | 953109 |198 | 75$—| — | 59) — | — 
17, — 77 63764 2874 96 leg 194) 76 —234 | 60 —_|— 
18 — 77 6476; 6 —| 96 lo9 /19B, 764— — | — | — [765 
20236577 6276: 4187! 96 loo |l9g | — —! — | 59} — | — 
21257 77 6276; % 87!) 96 109 |19; | — —/234 | — fp — | — 
22 — 765 J6L $87! 96 109 |193 | 76 —| — —j}—}— 
23237 76} 976 $87 | 96 109 |19¢ | — | a eae Oe — 
me | eee } | a4 | 
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